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Foreword 


ONE  of  the  simplest  acts  in  modem  life  is  switching  on 
the  electric  current  that  gives  light  or  power,  or  that 
makes  possible  communication  between  distant  points. 
A  child  can  perform  that  act  as  effectively  as  a  man,  so 
thoroughly  has  electricity  been  broken  to  the  harness  of  the 
world's  work;  but  behind  that  simple  act  stand  a  hundred  years 
of  struggle  and  achievement,  and  the  untiring  labors  of  thousands 
of  the  century's  greatest  scientists.  To  compact  the  results  of 
these  labors  into  the  compass  of  a  practical  reference  work  is 
the  achievement  that  has  been  attempted  —  and  it  is  believed 
accomplished— in  this  latest  edition  of  the  Cyclopedia  of  Applied 
Electricity. 

€L  Books  on  electrical  topics  are  almost  as  many  as  the  subjects 
of  which  they  treat,  and  all  of  them,  if  gathered  into  a  great 
common  library,  would  contain  so  many  duplicate  pages  that 
their  use  would  entail  an  appalling  waste  of  time  upon  the  man 
who  is  trying  to  keep  up  with  electrical  progress.  To  overcome 
^this  difficulty  the  publishers  of  this  Cyclopedia  went  direct  to 
;he  original  sources,  and  secured  as  writers  of  the  various 
actions,  men  of  wide  practical  experience  and  thorough  tech- 
dcal  training,  each  an  acknowledged  authority  in  his  work; 
land  these  contributions  have  been  correlated  by  our  Board  of 
Iditors  into  a  logical  and  unified  whole. 

The  Cyclopedia  is,  therefore,  a  complete  and  practical  work- 
s' treatise  on  the  generation  and  application  of  electric  power. 


It  covers  the  known  principles  and  laws  of  Electricity,  its 
generation  by  dynamos  operated  by  steam,  gas,  and  water  power; 
its  transmission  and  storage;  and  its  commercial  application  for 
purposes  of  power,  light,  transportation,  and  communication. 
It  includes  the  construction  as  well  as  the  operation  of  all  plants 
and  instruments  involved  in  its  use ;  and  it  is  exhaustive  in  its 
treatment  of  operating  ** troubles"  and  their  remedies. 

CThe  Cyclopedia  is  as  thoroughly  scientific  as  any  work 
could  be;  but  its  treatment  is  as  free  as  possible  from  abstruse 
mathematics  and  unnecessary  technical  phrasing,  while  it 
gives  particular  attention  to  the  careful  explanation  of  in- 
volved but  necessary  formulas.  Diagrams,  curves,  and  practical 
examples  are  used  wherever  they  may  be  helpful  in  explaining 
the  subject  under  discussion. 

C  The  Cyclopedia  is  a  compilation  of  many  of  the  most  valu- 
able Instruction  Books  of  the  American  School  of  Correspond- 
ence,  and  the  method  adopted  in  its  preparation  has  been  found 
to  be  the  best  devised  for  the  education  of  the  busy,  prac- 
tical man. 

€LA  glossary  of  the  electrical  terms  used  in  this  Cyclopedia 
will  be  found  in  Volume  VII.  The  definitions  are  given  in 
simple  language  and,  where  it  was  thought  desirable,  reference 
has  been  made  to  the  volume  and  page  where  the  reader  may 
find  added  matter  on  the  topic  sought. 

€L  Attention  is  directed  to  a  bibliography  of  the  best  literature 
in  Electrical  Engineering,  in  Volume  VII.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  exhaust  the  sources  but  merely  to  provide  the  names, 
authors,  and  publishers  of  books  which  would  appeal  to  the 
widest  circle  of  readers. 

C  In  conclusion,  grateful  acknowledgment  is  due  to  the  staff 
of  authors  and  collaborators,  without  whose  hearty  co-operation 
this  work  would  have  been  impossible. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  ELECTRICITY 
AND  MAGNETISM* 


MAGNETISM 


1.  Natural  and  Artificial  Magnets.  It  has  been  known  for  man; 
snturies  that  some  specimens  of  the  ore  known  as  magnetite  (FejOj"^ 
fcve  the  property  of  attracting  small  bits  of  iron  and  steel.  This 
te  probably  received  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  is  abundant  in  the 
tovince  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  although  the  Latin  writer  Pliny 
ys  that  the  word  magnet  is  derived  from  the  name  of  the  Greek 
lepherd  Magnes,  who,  on  the  top  of  Mount  Ida,  observed  the 
traction  of  a  large  stone  for  his  iron  crook.  Pieces  of  ore  which 
bibit  this  attractive  property  for  iron  or  steel  are  known  as  natural 
agnets. 

It  was  also  known  to  the  ancients  that  artificial  magnets  may  be 
ide  by  stroking  pieces  of  steel  with  natural  magnets,  but  it  was  not 
itil  the  twelfth  century  that  the  discovery  was  made  that  a  sus- 

r  

lided  magnet  would  assume  a  north-and-south  position.  Because 
[this  property  natural  magnets  came  to  be  known  as  lodestones 
iiding  stones),  and  magnets,  either  artificial  or  natural,  began  to 
Jused  for  determining  directions.  The  first  mention  of  the  use  of  a 
inpass  in  Europe  is  in  1190.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  introduced 
jm  China. 

;  Artificial  magnets  are  now  made  either  by  repeatedly  stroking  a 
Ir  of  steely  first  from  the  middle  to  one  end  on  one  of  the  ends,  or 
\es,  of  a  magnet,  and  then  from  the  middle  to  the  other  end  on  the 
ier  pole,  or  else  by  passing  electric  currents  about  the  bar  in  a 
jnner  to  be  described  later.  The  form  shown  in  Fig.  1  is  called  a 
i^  magnet,  that  shown  in  Fig.  2  a  horseshoe  magnet. 

I  •This  paper  Is  a  modlflcatlon  and  abridgment  of  the  treatment  of  Magnetism  ana 
hiridfy  fonnd  In  MlUlkan  and  Qale's  First  Course  in  Physics  (Qinn  &  Co.,  Boston),  tft 
Ml  tlie  ttiident  la  referred  for  a  more  complete  presentation  of  the  subject. 
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Fig.  1.    Bar  Bfagnet. 


Fig.  2.    Horseshoe  Magnf«t. 


2.  The  Poles  of  a  Magnet.  If  a  magnet  is  dipped  into  iron  filings, 
the  filings  are  observed  to  cling  in  tufts  near  the  ends,  but  scarcely 
at  all  near  the  middle  (Fig.  3).    These  places  near  the  ends  of  the 

magnet,  in  which  its  strength  seems 
R|  to  be  concentrated,  are  called  the 
poles  of  the  magnet.  It  has  been 
decided  to  call  the  end  of  a  freely 
suspended  magnet  which  points  to  the  north,  the  northrseeking  or 
north  pole,  and  it  is  commonly 
designated  by  the  letter  N.  The 
other  end  is  called  the  south-peek- 
ing or  south  pole,  and  is  desig- 
nated by  the  letter  S.  The  direc- 
tion in  which  the  compass  needle 
points  is  called  the  magnetic  nuridian. 

3.  The  Laws  of  Magnetic  Attraction  and  Repulsion.  In  the 
experiment  with  the  iron  filings,  no  particular  difference  was  ob- 
served between  the  action  of  the  two 
poles.  That  there  is  a  difference, 
however,  may  be  shown  by  ex- 
perimenting with  two  magnets, 
either  of  which  may  be  suspended 
(see  Fig.  4).  If  two  N  poles  are 
brought  near  one  another,  they 
are  found  to  repel  each  other. 
The  S  poles  likewise  are  found  to 
repel  each  other.  But  the  N  pole 
of  one  magnet  is  found  to  be  attract- 
ed by  the  S  pole  of  another.  The 
results  of  these  experiments  may  be 
summarized  in  a  general  law: 
Magnet  poles  of  like  kind  repel 
each  other,  while  poles  of  unlike 
kind  attract. 

The  force  of  attraction  is  found, 
like  gravitation,  to  vary    inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance  between  the  poles;  that  is,  separat- 
ing two  poles  to   twice  their  original   distance   reduces   the    force 


Fig.  t.    Experiment  Showing  Existence 
of  Magnet  Poles. 
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acting  between  them  to  one-fourth  its  original  value,  separating 
them  to  three  times  their  original  distance,  reduces  the  force  to 
one-ninth  its  original  value,  etc. 

4.  Magnetic  Substances.  Iron  and  steel  are  the  only  common 
substances  which  exhibit  magnetic  properties  to  a  marked  degree. 
Nickel  and  cobalt,  however,  are  also  attracted 

appreciably   by   strong    magnets.      Bismuth, 

antimony,  and  a  number  of  other  substances 

are  actually  repelled  instead  of  attracted,  but 

the  effect  is  very  small.     Until  quite  recently 

iron    and    steel    were    the    only    substances 

whose   magnetic   properties   were   sufficiently 

strong  to  make  them  of  any  value  as  magnets. 

Within   the  last  five  years,   however,  it  has 

been    discovered  that  it  is  possible  to  make 

certain  alloys  out  of  non-magnetic   materials 

such  as  copper,    magnesium,   and  aluminum  ^^tion  in^Aciti^  of"^**" 

which  are  almost  as  strongly  magnetic  as  iron.  »iagnet  Poien. 

These  are  known  as  the  Heussler  alloys. 

5.  Magnetic  Induction.  If  a  small  unmagnetized  nail  is  sus- 
pended from  one  end  of  a  bar  magnet,  it  is  found  that  a  second  nail 
may  be  suspended  from  this  first  nail,  which  itself  acts  like  a  magnet, 


£ 


Fig.  5.  Fig.  fll 

Experiments  Showing  Magnetic  Induction. 

a  third  from  the  second,  etc.,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  But  if  the  bar 
magnet  is  carefully  pulled  away  from  the  first  nail,  the  others  will 
instantly  fall  away  from  each  other,  thus  showing  that  the  nails  were 
strong  magnets  only  so  long  as  they  were  in  contact  with  the  bar 
magnet.    Any  piece  of  soft  iron  may  be  thus  magnetized  temporarUy 
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by  holding  it  in  contact  with  a  permanent  magnet.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  there  be  actual  contact,  for  if  a  nail  is  simply  brought 
near  to  the  permanent  magnet  it  is  found  to  become  a  magnet.  This 
may  be  proved  by  presenting  some  iron  filings  to  one  end  of  a  nail 
held  near  a  magnet  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  6.  Even  inserting 
a  plate  of  glass,  or  of  copper,  or  of  any  other  material  except  iron 
between  S  and  N  will  not  change  appreciably  the  number  of  filings 
which  cling  to  the  end  of  S\  But  as  soon  at  the  permanent  magnet 
is  removed,  most  of  the  filings  will  fall.  Magnetism  produced  in  this 
way  by  the  mere  presence  of  adjacent  magnets,  with  or  withovi  contact^ 
is  called  induced  magnetism.  If  the  induced  magnetism  of  the  nail 
in  Fig.  6  is  tested  with  a  compass  needle,  it  is  found  that  the  remote 
induced  pole  S'  is  of  the  same  kind  as  the  inducing  pole  S,  while  the 
near  pole  N  is  of  unlike  kind.  This  is  the  general  law  of  magnetic 
induction. 

Magnetic  induction  explains  the  fact  that  a  magnet  attracts  an 
unmagnetized  piece  of  iron,  for  it  first  magnetizes  it  by  induction, 
so  that  the  near  pole  is  unlike  the  inducing  pole,  and  the  remote  pole 
like  the  inducing  pole,  and  then,  since  the  two  unlike  poles  are  closer 
together  than  the  like  poles,  the  attraction  overbalances  the  repulsion 
and  the  iron  is  drawn  toward  the  magnet.  Magnetic  induction  also 
explains  the  formation  of  the  tufts  of  iron  filings  shown  in  Fig.  3, 
each  little  filing  becoming  a  temporary  magnet  such  that  the  end 
which  points  toward  the  inducing  pole  is  unlike  this  pole,  and  the 
end  which  points  away  from  it  is  like  this  pole.  The  bush-like 
appearance  is  due  to  the  repulsive  action  which  the  outside  free  poles 
exert  upon  each  other. 

6.  Retentivity  and  Permeability.  A  piece  of  soft  iron  will  very 
easily  become  a  strong  temporary  magnet,  but  when  removed  from 
the  influence  of  the  magnet  it  loses  practically  all  of  its  magnetism. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  piece  of  steel  will  not  be  so  strongly  magnetized 
as  the  soft  iron,  but  it  will  retain  a  much  larger  fraction  of  its  mag- 
netism after  it  is  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  permanent  magnet. 
This  power  of  resisting  either  magnetization  or  demagnetization  is 
called  retentivity.  Thus,  steel  has  a  much  greater  retentivity  than 
wrought  iron,  and,  in  general,  the  harder  the  steel  the  greater  its 
retentivity. 

A  substance  which  has  the  property  of  becoming  strongly  mag- 
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netic  under  the  influence  of  a  pennanent  magnet,  whether  it  has  a 
high  retentivity  or  not,  is  said  to  possess  permeability  in  large  degree. 
Thus,  iron  is  much  more  permeable  than  nickel.  Permeability  is 
measured  by  the  amount  of  magnetization  which  a  substance  is  able 
to  receive;  while  retentivity  is  measured  by  the  tenacity  with  which 
it  holas  it 

7.  Magnetic  Lines  of  Force.  If 
we  could  separate  the  N  and  S 
poles  of  a  small  magnet  so  as  to 
obtain  an  independent  N  pole,  and 

Fig!  7.  Direction  of  Magnetic  Linerof  Were  to  place  this  N  pole  near  the 

^°'^^'  N  pole  of  a  bar  magnet,  it  would 

move  over  to  the  S  pole  of  the  bar  magnet,  along  some  curved 
path  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  7.  The  reason  that  the  motion 
is  along  a  curved  rather  than  along  a  straight  path  is  that  the  free 
pole  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  repelled  by  the  N  pole  of  the  bar 
magnet  and  attracted  by  its  S  pole,  and  the  relative  strengths  of 
these  two  forces  are  continually  changing  as  the  relative  distances 
of  the  moving  pole  from  these  two  poles  are  changed. 

It  is  not  diflBcult  to  test  this  conclusion  experimentally.  Thus, 
if  a  bar  or  horseshoe  magnet  is  placed  just  beneath  a  flat  dish  con- 
taining water  (see  Fig.  8),  and  a  cork  carrying  a  magnetized  needle 
placed  near  the  N  pole  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  figure,  the  cork 
wrill  actually  be  found  to  move  in  a  curved  path  from  N  around  to  S. 
[n  this  case  the  cork  and  the  needle  actually  move  as  would  an 
ndependent  pole,  since  the  upper  pole  of  the  needle  is  so  much  farther 
•rom  the  magnet  than  the  lower  pole  that  the  influence  of  the  former 
)n  the  motion  is  very  small. 

Any  path  which  an  independent  N  pole  would  take  in  going  from 
V  to  S  is  called  a  line  of    ^  ^ 

riagnetic  force.  The  simplest 
iray  of  finding  the  direction 
f    this   path  at  any  point 

ear  a  magnet  is  to    hold    a        ptg.  g.    i^^  proot  that  Bfagnetlc  Lines  of 

Dmpass  needle  at  the  point  ^°'''"  ^'^  '^^"^• 

Dnsidered,  for  the  needle  must  obviously  set  itself  along  the  line  in 
hich  its  poles  would  move  if  independent,  that  is,  along  the  line  of 
tree  whidti  passes  through  the  given  point  (see  C,  Fig.  7). 
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8.  Magnetic  Fidds  of  Force.  The  region  about  a  magnet  in 
which  its  magnetic  forces  can  be  detected  is  called  its  field  of  force. 
The  simplest  way  of  gaining  an  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  lines  of 
force  are  arranged 
in  the  magnetic 
field  about  any 
magnet  b  to  sift 
iron  filings  upon  a 
piece  of  paper 
placed  immediately 
over  the  magnet. 
Each  little  filing 
becomes  a  tempo- 
rary magnet  by  in- 
duction, and  therefore,  like  the  compass  needle,  sets  itself  in  the 
direction  of  the  line  of  force  at  the  point  where  it  is.  Fig.  9  shows 
the  shape  of  the  magnetic  field  about  a  bar  magnet.  Fig.  10  shows 
the  direction  of  the  linea  of  force  about  a  horseshoe  magnet.  Fig.  11 
is  the  ideal  diagram  corresponding  m;/'yV/A■?^?--5^=---^?^^■?.VH.^v,;■t<1.s 
to  Fig.  9  and  showing  the  Unesof  « fcfe^f  f  »S^^ 
force  emerging  from  the  W  pole  and  ^■.i  V  i,         -  ;' '/,^^ 

passing  around  in  curved  tines  to  the  ' 
S   pole.    This  way  of  imagining  ; 
the   lines  of    force  to    be    closed  ^}:"^^ 
curves  passing  on  the  outside  of  the  r ""-  ^ 
magnet  from  N  around  to  5,  and  ^:5^i 
on  the  inside  of  the  magnet  from  S  '=^-^5^; 
back   to   N,  was    introduced    by  ^0c~^. 
Faraday  about  1830,  aiid  has  been  ; 
found  of  great  assistance  in  correla-  ^j'^'rf  ;.A, 
ting  the  facts  of  magnetism.  '•'/''"'i'/Y^ih 

netism.     If  a  small  test-tube  full  of  'C'^^\''iV^^<c^Ci-^=c^^/AJu}mWii\ 

iron  filings  be  stroked  from  one  end   p^^  , 

to  the  other  with  a  magnet,  it  will 

be  found  to  behave  toward  a  compass  needle  as  if  it  were  itself  a 

magnet,  but  it  will  lose  its  magnetism  as  soon  as  the  filings  are  shakea 

up.    If  a  magnetized  needle  is  heated  red^iot,  it  is  found  to  lose  its 
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agnetism  completely.  Agdn,  if  any  magnet  is  jarred  or  hammered 
twisted,  the  strength  of  its  poles  as  measured  by  their  ability  to  pick 
I  tadcs  or  iron  filings,  is  found  to  be  greatly  diminished. 

These  facts  point  to  the 

\    1     ,'    / .'''''~''-^\    1     I    ,'  ;     conclusion  that    magnetism 

has  something  to  do  with  the 

arrangement  of  the  molecules, 

since  causes  which  violently 

disturb  the  molecules  of  the 

magnet  weaken  its  mag- 

\  \  \  ^     netism.     Again,  if  a  magnet- 

\   \  \      ized  needle  is  broken,  each 

■    '    ■     part  will  be  found  to  be  a 

Porc  about  complete  magnet    That  is. 

two  new  poles  will  appear  at 

•  point  of  breaking,  a  new  N  pole  on  the  part  which  has  the 

fapnal  S  pole,  and  a  new  S  pole  on  the  part  which  has  the  original 

pole.    The  subdivision  may  be  continued  indefinitely,  but  always 

the  same  result,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  12.    This  points  to  the 

elusion  that  the  molecules  of  a  magnetized  bar  are  themselves 

magnets  arranged  in  rows  with  their  opposite  poles  in  contact. 

If  an  unmagnetized  piece  of  hard  steel  is  pounded  vigorously 

_e  it  lies  between 

poles  of  a  mag-   ""S       N 

or  if  it  is  heat-       4e= 

redness  and 

albwed    to 


^U.   IdMl  DUgrmm  of  Lines  oi 


c= 


m    this    DOSI-  ^^-  !■■    A  Mmbm  Brohea  Into  Smaller  Mumeu,  Sbowlng 

r""'  C^nnectlno  betwesn  Masnuclsin  ana 

it    will    be  MolQcolar  Airangemenc 

d  to  have  become  magnetized.     This  points  to  the  conclusion 

the  molecules  of  the  steel  are  magnets  even  when  the  bar  as 

Die   is   not   magnetized,   and   that   magnetization   consists   in 

ig   these   molecular  magnets  to  arrange  themselves  in  rows, 

I  end. 

[n  an  unmagnetized  bar  of  iron  or  steel,  then,  it  is  probable  that 

ilecules  themselves  are  tiny  magnets  which  are  arranged  either 

sard  or  in  little  closed  groups  or  chains,  as  in  Fig.  13,  so  that, 

whole,  opposite  poles  neutralize  each  other  throu^out  the 
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bar.  But  when  the  bar  b  brought  near  a  magnet,  the  molecules  are 
swung  around  by  the  outside  magnetic  force  into  some  such  arrange- 
ment as  that  shown  by  Fig.  14,  in  which  the  opposite  poles  com- 
pletely neutralize  one  another  only  in  the  middle  of  the  bar.    Accord- 


Fig.  18.   Theoretical  Arrangement  of  Molecules  In  a  Bar  of 

Ordinary  Iron  or  Steel. 

ing  to  this  view,  the  reason  that  heating  and  jarring  weaken  a  magnet 
is  that  disturbances  of  this  sort  tend  to  shake  the  molecules  out  of 
alignment.  On  the  other  hand  heating  and  jarring  facilitate  mag« 
netization when  an  unmagnetized  bar  is  between  the  poles  of  a  magnet, 
because  they  assist  the  magnetizing  force  in  breaking  up  the  molecular 
groups  or  chains  and  getting  the  molecules  into  alignment.  Soft  iron, 
then,  has  higher  permeability  than  hard  steel, merely  because  the  mole- 
cules of  the  former  substance  do  not  offer  so  much  resistance  to  a 
force  tending  to  swing  them  into  line  as  do  those  of  the  latter  sub- 
stance. Steel  has  on  the  other  hand  a  much  greater  retentivity  than 
soft  iron,  merely  because  its  molecules  are  not  so  easily  moved  out  of 
position  when  once  they  have  been  aligned. 


Pig.  U.    Theoretical  Arrangement  Assumed  by  Molecules 

when  Bar  is  Magnetized. 

10.  Saturated  Magnets.  Strong  evidence  for  the  correctness  of 
the  above  view  is  found  in  the  fact  that  a  piece  of  iron  or  steel  cannot 
be  magnetized  beyond  a  certain  limit,  no  matter  how  strong  the 
magnetizing  force.  This  limit  probably  corresponds  to  the  condition 
in  which  the  axes  of  all  the  molecules  are  brought  into  parallelism,  as 
in  Fig.  14.  The  magnet  is  then  said  to  be  saturated,  since  it  is  as 
strong  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it. 

I  h  The  Earth's  Magnetism.  The  fact  that  a  compass  needle 
always  points  north  and  south,  or  approximately  so,  indicates  that 
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the  earth  itself  is  a  great  magnet,  having  an  S  pole  near  the  gec^raphi- 
cal  north  pole  and  an  N  pole  near  the  geographical  south  pole;  for 
the  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth  which^is  near  the  geographical  north 
poie  must  of  course  be  unlike  the  pole  of  a  suspended  magnet  which 
points  toward  it,  and  the  pole  of  the  suspended  magnet  which  points 
toward  the  north  is  the  one  which  by  convention  it  has  been  decided 
to  call  the  north  pole.  The  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth  which  is  near 
the  north  geographical  pole  was  found  in  1831  by  Sir  James  Ross 
in  Boothia  Felix,  Canada,  latitude  70°  30'  N.,  longitude  95°  W.  It 
was  located  again  in  1905  by  Captain  Amundsen  at  a  point  a  little 
farther  west.  Its  approximate  location  is  70°  5'  N.,  and  96*  46'  W. 
It  is  probable  that  it  slowly  shifts  its  position. 

12.  Declination.  It  is,  of 
course,  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  the  cartel's  magnetic  and 
geographical  poles  do  not  alto- 
gether coincide,  that  the  magnetic 
needle  does  not  point  exactly 
north,  and  also  that  the  direction 
in  which  it  does  point  changes 

as    the   needle   is   moved   about         „    ,.    ™     .  .^  «  __  .,  .t   ^. 

Fig.  a.    Dip  of  ihe  Magnetic  tfeedla. 
over  the  earth's  surface.      This 

last  fact  was  first  discovered  by  Columbus  on  his  voyage  to  America, 
and  caused  great  alarm  among  his  sailors.  There  are  other  local 
causes,  however,  such  as  large  deposits  of  iron  ore,  which  cause  local 
deviations  of  the  needle  from  the  true  north.  The  number  of 
degrees  by  which  the  needle  varies  from  the  north  and  south  line  at 
a  given  point,  is  called  the  declination  at  that  point. 

13.  Inclination  or  Dip.  Let  an  unmagnetized  knitting  needle 
a  (Fig.  15)  be  thrust  through  a  cork,  and  let  a  second  needle  6  be 
passed  through  the  cork  at  right  angles  to  a.  Let  the  system  be 
adjusted  by  means  of  wax  or  a  pin  c,  until  it  is  in  neutral  equilibrium 
Hbout  6  as  an  axis,  when  a  is  pointing  east  and  west.  Then  let  a  be 
rtrongly  magnetized  by  stroking  one  end  of  it  from  the  middle  out 
irith  the  N  pole  of  a  strong  magnet,  and  the  other  end  from  the  middle 
mt  with  the  S  pole  of  the  same  magnet.  When  now  the  needle  is 
eplaced  on  its  supports  and  turned  into  a  north-and-south  line  with 
to  N  pole  toward  the  north,  it  will  be  found,  in  the  north  temperate 
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zone,  to  dip  so  as  to  make  an  angle  of  from  60®  to  75®  with  the  hori- 
zontal. This  shows  that  in  the  latitudes  mentioned  the  earth's  mag- 
netic lines  are  not  at  all  parallel  to  the  earth's  surface.  The  angle 
between  these  lines  and  the  earth's  surface  is  called  the  dip,  or 
inclination,  of  the  needle.  At  Washington  it  is  71°  5';  at  Chicago, 
72°  50' ;  at  the  magnetic  poles  it  is  of  course  90°;  and  at  the  so-called 
magnetic  equator — an  irregular  curved  line  passing  through  the  tropics 
—the  dip  is  0°. 

14.  The  Earth's  Inductive  Action.  A  very  instructive  way  of 
showing  that  the  earth  acts  like  a  great  magnet  is  to  hold  any  ordinary 
iron  or  steel  rod  parallel  to  the  earth's  magnetic  lines,  that  is,  about 
in  the  geographical  meridian,  but  with  the  north  end  slanting  down 
at  an  angle  of  say  70°,  and  then  to  strike  one  end  a  few  blows  with 
the  hammer.  The  rod  will  be  found  to  have  become  a  magnet  with 
its  upper  end  an  S  pole,  like  the  north  pole  of  the  earth,  and  its  lower 
end  an  N  pole.  If  the  rod  is  reversed  and  tapped  again  with  the 
hammer,  its  magnetism  will  be  reversed.  If  held  in  an  east-and-west 
position  and  tapped,  it  will  become  demagnetized,  as  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  both  ends  of  it  will  attract  either  end  of  a  compass  needle. 

STATIC  ELECTRICITY 

15.  Electrification  by  Friction.  If  a  piece  of  hard  rubber  or  a 
stick  of  sealing  wax  is  rubbed  with  flannel  or  cat's  fur  and  then  brought 
near  some  dry  pith  balls,  bits  of  paper,  or  other  light  bodies,  these 
bodies  are  found  to  jump  toward  the  rod.  After  coming  into  contact 
with  it,  however,  they  become  repelled.  These  experiments  may  be 
very  satisfactorily  performed  in  winter  with  the  aid  of  a  pith  ball 
suspended  by  a  fine  silk  thread,  as  shown  in  Fig.  16. 

This  sort  of  attraction  was  observed  by  the  Greeks  as  early  as 
600  B.  C,  when  it  was  found  that  amber  which  had  been  rubbed  with 
silk  attracted  various  sorts  of  light  bodies.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
1600  A.  I),  that  Dr.  William  Gilbert,  physician  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  sometimes  called  the  father  of  the  modem  science  of  electricity 
and  magnetism,  discovered  that  the  effect  could  be  produced  by  rub- 
bing together  a  great  variety  of  other  substances  besides  amber  and 
silk,  such,  for  example,  as  glass  and  silk,  sealing  wax  and  flannel,  hard 
rubber  and  cat's  fur,  etc. 
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Fig.  16.   Electrification  by  Friction. 


Gilbert  named  the  effect  which  was  produced  upon  these  various 

bstances  by  friction,  electrification,  after  the  Greek  name  for  amber, 

xitron.    Thus,  a  body  which,  Uke  rubbed  amber,  has  been  endowed 

ith    the    property    of    attracting 

{ht  bodies  is  said  to    have  been 

Ktrifijed,  or  to  have  been  given  a 

large  of  electricity.      In  this  state- 

ent    nothing    whatever    is    said 

x)ut  the  nature  of  electricity.  We 

mply  define  an  electrically  charged 

xly  as  one  which  has  been  put 

to  the  condition  in  which  it  acts 

ward  light  bodies  Uke  the  rubbed 

nber  or  the  rubbed  sealing  wax. 

D  this  day  we  do  not  know  with 

ttainty  what  the  nature  of  elec- 

Idty  is,  but  we  are  fairly  familiar 

ith   the    laws   which   govern   its 

lion.     It  is  these  laws  to  which 

jtention  will  be  mainly  devoted  in  the  following  sections. 

1 6.    Positive  and  Negative  Electricity.    If  a  pith  ball  has  touched 

js  rod  which  has  been  rubbed  with  silk  and  thus  been  put  into  the 

lition  in  which  it  is  strongly  repelled  by  this  rod,  it  is  found 

to  be  repelled,  but  on  the  contrary  to  be  very  strongly  attracted  by 

;k  of  sealing  wax  which  has  been  rubbed  with  cat's  fur  or  flannel. 

olarly,  if  the  pith  ball  has  touched  the  sealing  wax  so  that  it  is 

lied  by  it,  it  is  found  to  be  strongly  attracted  by  the  glass  rod. 

in,  two  pith  balls  both  of  which  have  been  in  contact  with  the 

rod  are  found  to  repel  one  another,  while  pith  balls  one  of  which 

jbeen  in  contact  with  the  glass  rod  and  the  other  with  the  sealing 

attract  one  another. 

Evidently,  then,  the  electrifications  which  are  imparted  to  glass 
ibbing  it  with  silk,  and  to  sealing  wax  by  rubbing  it  with  flannel 
opposite  in  the  sense  that  an  electrified  body  that  is  attracted 
le  is  repelled  by  the  other.  We  say,  therefore,  that  there  are  two 
of  electrification,  and  we  arbitrarily  call  one  'positive  and  the 
negative.  Thus,  a  'positively  electrified  body  is  one  which  acts 
respect  to  other  electrified  bodies  like  a  glass  rod  'which  has  been 
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TutAedwUh  siOc,  and  a  negatively  electrified  body  is  one  which  acts  like 
a  piece  of  sealing  wax  which  has  been  rubbed  with  flannel.  These 
farts  and  definitions  may  then  be  stated  in  the  following  general  law: 
Eledricai  charges  of  like  sign  repel  each  other,  while  charges  of  unlike 
sign  aOract  each  other.  The  forces  of  attraction  or  repulsion  are 
found,  like  those  of  gravitation  and  magnetism,  to  decrease  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  increases. 

17.  Conductors  and  Insulators.  If  a  pith  batt  is  in  contact 
with  a  metal  body  A  (Fig.  17),  and  if  this  body  is  connected  to  another 
metal  body  B  by  a  wire,  then,  when  B  is  rubbed  with  an  electri&ed 
glass  rod,  A  will  be  found  immediately  to  repel  the  pith  ball  from 
itself.  That  is,  a  portion  of  the  charge  communicated  to  B  evidently 
passes  instantly  over  the  wire  to 
A.  If  the  experiment  is  repeated 
when  A  and  B  are  connected  with 

/•',    JyTN (^   ^  thread  of  silk,  or  with  a  rod   of 

^^-^  ^-^    wood  instead  of  metal,  no  effect  will 

Pig.  IT.    Eiperltnent  Showing  the  Con-   .  u     —    j      i      ii  .l  ■.»_ 

dnotina  or  inBuiaiina;  Properly  of        be  observed  at  all  upon  the   pith 
Vartoiu  ItoWrlil..  L    11       T»  ■  .        J    .t        J 

ball.  If  a  moistened  thread  con- 
nects A  and  B,  the  pith  ball  will  be  affected,  but  not  so  soon  as  when 
A  and  B  are  connected  with  a  wire. 

These  experiments  make  it  clear  that  while  electric  charges 
pass  with  perfect  readiness  through  a  wire,  they  are  quite  unable  to 
pass  along  dry  silk  or  wool,  while  they  pass  with  considerable  difficulty 
along  moist  silk.  We  are  therefore  accustomed  to  divide  substances 
into  two  classes,  conductors  and  non-conductors  or  insulators,  according 
to  their  ability  to  transmit  electrical  charges  from  point  to  point.  Thus 
metals  and  solutions  of  salts  and  acids  in  water  are  all  conductors  of 
electricity,  while  glass,  porcelain,  rubber,  mica,  shellac,  wood,  silk, 
vaseline,  turpentine,  paralSn,  and  oils  generally  are  insulators.  No 
hard  and  fast  line,  however,  can  be  drawn  between  conductors  and 
non-conductors,  since  alt  so-called  insulators  conduct  to  some  extent, 
while  the  so-called  conductors  differ  greatly  among  themselves  ia 
the  facility  with  which  they  transmit  charges. 

The  fact  of  conduction  brings  out  sharply  one  of  the  most 
essential  distinctions  between  electricity  and  magnetism.  Magnetic 
poles  exist  only  in  iron  an-*  ■*-J  >Kilc  cifctrit-n!  th:irf;ca  am  U 
communicated  to  any  b(-*-  '  -^^  tbey  arc  insulated. 
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These  charges  pass  from  point  to  point  over  conductors,  and  can  be 
transferred  by  contact  from  one  body  to  any  other,  while  magnetic 
poles  remain  fixed  in  position,  and  are  wholly  uninfluenced  by  contact 
mth  other  bodies,  unless  these  bodies  themselves  are  magnets. 

18.  Electrostatic  Induction.  If  a  metal  ball  A,  Fig.  18,  is 
ttrongly  charged  by  rubbing  it  with  a  charged  rod,  and  then  brought 
lear  an  insulated  metal    body  B 

vhAch  is  provided  with  pith  balls  or  /^"^\^ ^ ^ 

trips  of  paper,  a,  b,  c,  as  shown,  \^^   ^ ^ 

he  divergence  of  a  and  C,  will  show         j^,  ,3.    Electrostatic  induction. 

[lat   the   ends  of  B  have  received 

lectrical   charges   because   of  the  presence  of  A,  while  the  failure 

f   5    to    diverge    will    show   that   the  middle  of  B  is  uncharged. 

urther,  the  rod  which  charged  A  will   be  found  to  repel  c  but  to 

ttract  a.     When  A  is  removed  all  evidences  of  electrification  in  B 

ill  disappear. 

From  experiments  of  this  sort  we  conclude  that  when  a  conductor 
brought  near  a  charged  body  the  end  away  from  the  charged  body 

»comes  electrified  with  the  same  kind  of  electricity  as  that  on  the 
larged  body,  while  the  end  near  the  charged  body  receives  a  charge 
opposite  sign.  This  method  of  producing  electrification  by  the  mere 
fiuence  which  an  electric  charge  has  upon  a  conductor  placed  in  its 
ighborhood,  is  called  electrostatic  induction.  The  fact  that  as  soon 
A  is  removed,  a  and  c  collapse,  shows  that  this  form  of  electrifica- 
n  is  only  a  temporary  phenomenon. 

19.  The  Two-Fluid  Theory  of  Electricity.    We  can  describe 

5  facts  of  induction  conveniently  by  assuming  that  in  every  con- 

ctor  there  exists  an  equal  number  of  positively  and   negatively 

irged  corpuscles,  which  are  very  much  smaller  than  atoms  and 

ich  are  able  to  move  about  freely  among  the  molecules  of  the  con- 

ztOT.     According  to  this  view,  when  no  electrified  body  is  near  the 

iductor  B,  it  appears  to  have  no  charge  at  all,  because  all  of  the 

le  positive  charges  within  it  counteract  the  effects  upon  outside 

lies  of  all  the  little  negative  charges.    But  as  soon  as  an  electrical 

rge  is  brought  near  J5,  it  drives  as  far  away  as  possible  the  little 

puscles  which  carry  charges  of  sign  like  its  own,  while  it  attracts 

corpuscles  of  unlike  sign.    B,  therefore,  becomes  electrified  like  A 

Its  remote  end,  and  unlike  A  at  its  near  end.    As  soon  as  the 
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inducing  charge  s  removed,  B  immediately  becomes  neutral  again 
because  the  little  positive  and  negative  corpuscles  come  together 
under  the  influence  of  their  mutual  attraction.  This  picture  of  the 
mechanism  of  electrification  by  induction  is  a  modem  modification 
of  the  so-called  two-fluid  theory  of  electricity,  which  conceived  of  aU 
conductors  as  containing  equal  amounts  of  two  weightless  electrical 
fluids,  called  positive  electricity  and  negative  electricity.  Although 
it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  this  theory  represents  the  actual  con- 
ditions within  a  conductor,  yet  we  are  able  to  say  with  perfect  positive- 
ness  that  the  electrical  behavior  of  a  conductor  is  exactly  what  U  vxndd 
be  if  it  did  contain  equal  amounts  of  positive  and  negative  electrical 
fluids^  or  equal  numbers  of  minute  positive  and  negative  corpuscles 
which  are  free  to  move  about  among  the  molecules  of  the  conductor 
under  the  influence  of  outside  electrical  forces.  Furthermore,  since 
the  real  nature  of  electricity  is  as  yet  unknown,  it  has  gradually 
become  a  universally  recognized  convention  to  speak  of  the  positive 
electricity  within  a  conductor  as  being  repelled  to  the  remote  end,  and 
the  negative  electricity  as  being  attracted  to  the  near  end  by  an  outside 
positive  charge,  and  vice  versa.  This  does  not  imply  the  acceptance 
of  the  two-fluid  theory.  It  is  merely  a  way  of  .describing  the  fact 
that  the  remote  end  does  acquire  a  charge  like  that  of  the  inducing 
body,  and  the  near  end  a  charge  unlike  that  of  the  inducing  body. 

20.  The  Electron  Theory,  A  slightly  different  theory  has 
recently  been  put  forward  by  physicists  of  high  standing  both  in 
England  and  in  Germany.  According  to  this  theory  a  certain  amount 
of  positive  electricity  is  supposed  to  constitute  the  nucleus  of  the 
atom  of  every  substance.  About  this  positive  charge  are  grouped 
a  number  of  very  minute  negatively  charged  corpuscles  or  electrons, 
the  mass  of  each  of  which  is  approximately  stVtt  of  that  of  the 
hydrogen  atom.  The  sum  of  the  negative  charges  of  these  electrons 
is  supposed  to  be  just  equal  to  the  positive  charge  of  the  atom,  so 
that  in  its  normal  condition,  the  whole  atom  is  neutral  and  uncharged. 
But  in  the  jostlings  of  the  molecules  of  the  conductor,  electrons  arc 
continually  getting  loose  from  the  atoms,  moving  about  freely  among 
the  molecules,  and  re-entering  other  atoms  which  have  lost  their 
electrons.  Therefore,  at  a  given  instant,  there  are  always  in  every 
conductor  a  large  number  of  free  negative  electrons  and  an  exactly 
equal  number  of  atoms  which  have  lost  electrons  and  which  are 
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therefore  positively  charged.  Such  a  conductor  would,  as  a  whole, 
show  no  charge  of  either  positive  or  negative  electricity.  But  if  a 
body  charged,  for  example,  negatively,  were  brought  near  such  a 
body,  the  negatively  charged  electrons  would  stream  away  to  the 
remote  end,  leaving  behind  them  the  positively  charged  atoms  which 
are  not  supposed  to  be  free  to  move  from  their  positions.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  positively  charged  body  is  brought  near  the  conductor, 
the  negative  electrons  are  attracted  and  the  remote  end  is  left  with  the 
immovable  positive  atoms. 

The  only  advantage  of  this  theory  over  that  suggested  in  the 
preceding  section,  in  which  the  existence  of  both  positive  and  negative 
corpuscles  is  assumed,  is  that  there  is  much  direct  experimental 
evidence  for  the  existence 
of  free  negatively  charged 
corpuscles  of  about  Yihr 
the  mass  of  the  hydrogen 
atom,  but  no  direct  evi- 
dence as  yet  for  the  exist- 
ence of  positively  charged 
electrons. 

21.  The  Gold-Leaf  Elec- 
troscope. One  of  the  most 
sensitive  and  convenient 
instruments  for  detecting  the  presence  of  an  electrical  charge  upon 
a  body  and  for  determining  the  sign  of  that  charge,  is  the  gold-leaf 
electroscope  (Fig.  19).  It  consists  of  a  glass  jar,  through  the  neck 
of  which  passes  a  metal  rod  supported  by  a  rubber  stopper  or 
some  other  insulated  material,  and  carrying  at  its  lower  end  two 
gold  leaves  or  strips  of  aluminum  foil.  To  detect  with  this  instru- 
ment the  presence  of  an  electrical  charge,  it  is  only  necessary  to  bring 
near  the  upper  end  of  the  electroscope  the  body  which  is  to  be  tested. 
If  it  is  charged,  it  will  repel  electricity  of  the  kind  which  it  possesses 
to  the  leaves  and  draw  the  unlike  kind  to  the  upper  end.  The 
leaves  under  the  influence  of  the  like  charges  which  they  possess 
m\\  stand  apart  or  diverge.  If  the  body  is  not  charged  the  gold 
leaves  will  not  be  affected  at  all. 

To  determine  the  sign  of  an  unknown  charge  with  an  eleccro- 
icope,  we  first  impart  a  charge  of  known  sign  to  the  electroscope  by 


Fig.  10.    Electroscope,  for  Detecting  Presence  of 

Electric  Charge. 
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touching  it  with  a  piece  of  sealing  wax,  for  example,  which  has  been 
rubbed  with  cat's  fur.  This  charges  the  leaves  negatively  and  causes 
them  to  diverge.  The  unknown  charge  is  then  slowly  brought  near 
the  upper  end  of  the  electroscope ;  and  if  the  divergence  of  the  leaves 
is  increased,  the  sign  of  the  unknown  charge  is  negative,  for  the  in- 
creased divergence  means  that  more  negative  electricity  has  been 
repelled  to  the  leaves.  If  the  divergence  is  decreased  instead  of 
increased,  the  sign  of  the  unknown  charge  is  positive,  for,  the  de- 
creased divergence  of  the  leaves  means  that  a  part  of  the  n^attve 
electricity  already  on  the  leaves  has  been  drawn  to  the  upper  end. 

22.  Charging  by  Induction.  If  a  positively  charged  body  C 
(Fig.  20)  is  brought  near  two  conductors  A  and  B  in  contact,  we  have 

seen  that  a  positive  charge  will 
appear  upon  A  and  a  negative 
charge  upon  B.  It  C  were  removed 
these  charges  would  recombine  and 
A  and  B  both  become  neutral. 
Pig.  20.  Two  conductora  In  ck)ntact,     But  if,  before  C  has  been  removed. 

Charged  by  Induction.  '  ^^> 

A  and  B  are  separated,  and  if  then 
C  is  removed,  there  is  no  opportunity  for  this  recombination.  Hence 
A  is  left  permanently  charged  positively,  and  B  negatively.  These 
charges  can  be  easily  detected  by  bringing  A  and  B  into  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a  charged  electroscope.  One  will  cause  the  divergence  of 
the  leaves  to  increase,  the  other  will  cause  it  to  decrease. 

Again,  if  a  positively  charged  body  C  (Fig.  21)  is  brought  near  a 
conductor  B,  and  if,  while  C  is  still  in  position,  the  finger  is  touched 
anywhere  to  the  conductor  B  and  then  removed,  then,  when  C  vi 
removed,  B  is  found  to  be  negatively  charged.  In  this  case  the  body 
of  the  experimenter  corresponds  to  the  conductor  A  of  the  preceding 
experiment,  and  removing  the  finger  from  B  corresponds  therefore  to 
separating  the  two  conductors  A  and  B,  In  the  use  of  this  method 
of  charging  a  single  Iwxly  by  induction,  it  makes  no  difference  with 
the  sign  of  the  charge  left  upon  B  where  the  finger  touches  the  body  B, 
whether  at  a  or  at  fc  or  at  any  other  point,  for  it  is  always  the  kind 
of  electricity  which  is  like  that  on  the  charging  body  C  that  is  re- 
pelled off  to  earth  through  the  finger;  while  the  charge  which  is  nnlike 
that  upon  C  is  drawn  to  the  part  of  B  which  is  next  to  C,  and  as  soon 
as  C  is  rt»moved  this  spreads  over  the  whole  body  B,    Whenever,  then. 
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sLigle  body  is  charged  by  induction  in  this  manner,  the  sign  of  the 
.arge  left  upon  it  is  always  opposite  to  that  of  the  indvclng  charge. 

'ftius,  if  we  wished  to  charge  an  electroscope  negatively  by  induc- 
>n  from  a  positively  charged  glass  rod,  we  should  first  bring  the 
d  near  the  knob  of  the  electroscope,  thus  causing  the  leaves  to 
verge  because  of  the  positive  electricity  which  is  repelled  to  them. 

hen  while  the  rod    ^ ^ 

as  still  in  position    v*  j       ^.^^^  ^ 

ar  the  electro- 
ope,  we  should 
uch  the  knob  of 

e   latter  with   the  '^*''-    smgle  Body  charged  by  induction. 

iger.    The  leaves  would  at  once  collapse.    This  is  because  the 

sitive  electricity  on  the  electroscope  passes  off  to  earth  through 

3  finger,  while  the  negative  is  held  attracted  to  the  knob  of  the 

jctroscope   by  the  positive  charge  on  the  rod.     In  this  condition 

I  negative  is  sometimes  said  to  be  hound  by  the  attraction  of  th'^ 

sitive  charge  on  C,    We  should  then  remove  the  finger  and  finally 

J  rod.    The  negative  would  then  be  free  to   pass  to  the   leaver 

1    cause    them    to    diverge.    The    electroscope    would    thus  be 

irged    negatively.     This  is   often   one  of   the   most    convenient 

thods  of  charging  an   electroscope.     It  should   always  be  used 

ere  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a  charge  of  opposite  sign  to  that  of  the 

irging  body.     If  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a  charge  on  the  electro- 

pe  of  like  sign  to  that  of  the  charging  body  we  simply  touch  the 

ly  directly  to  the  knob  of  the  electroscope,  and  thus  charge  it  by 

iduction  rather  than  by  induction. 

One  advantage  of  charging  by  induction  lies  in  the  fact  that 

charging  body  loses  none  of  its  own  charge,  whereas,  in  charging 

conduction  the  charging  body  must  of  course  part  with  a  portion 

ts  charge. 

23.  Positive  and  Negative  Electricities  Always  Appear  Simul- 
^ously  and  in  Equal  Amounts.  If  a  strip  of  flannel  is  stuck  fast 
>ne  side  of  a  rod  of  sealing  wax  and  rubbed  back  and  forth  over  a 
lecond  rod  of  sealing  wax,  and  if  then  the  two  bodies  are 
light  near  the  knob  of  a  charged  electroscope  before  they  are 
irated,  it  is  found  that  they  give  no  evidence  at  all  of  electri- 
don.      But  if  they  are  separated   and   brought  in  succession 
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to  the  knob  of  the  electroscope,  they  will  exhibit  positive  and 
negative  charges  of  equal  strength,  the  flannel  being  positive  and 
the  bare  sealing  wax  negative.  Similarly,  when  a  glass  rod  is  charged 
positively  by  rubbing  it  with  silk,  the  silk  when  tested  is  always  found 
to  possess  a  negative  charge.  These  experiments  show  that  in  pro- 
ducing electrification  by  friction,  positive  and  negative  charges  appear 
simultaneously  and  in  equal  amount.  This  confirms  the  view, 
already  brought  forward  in  connection  with  induction,  that  the  process 

of  electrification  always  consists  in  a 
separation  of  positive  and  negative 
charges  which  already  exist  in 
equal  amounts  within  the  bodies  in 
which  the  electrification  is  develop- 
ed. Certain  it  is  that  it  is  never 
possible  to  produce  in  any  way  what- 


Tig.n,  showmg  that  an  Electric  Charge  ^ver  one  kind  of  electricity  without 
"la-  on  outer-feurface  of  condnctor.      producing  at  the  Same  tune  an  equal 

amount  of  the  opposite  kind. 

24.  An  Electrical  Charge  Resides  upon  the  Outside  Surface  of  a 
Conductor.  If  a  deep  metal  cup  is  placed  upon  an  insulating  stand 
and  charged  as  strongly  as  possible,  either  from  a  charged  rod  or  from 
an  electrical  machine  (see  Fig.  22),  and  a  metal  ball  suspended  by  a 
silk  thread  is  touched  to  the  inside  of  the  cup,  the  ball  is  found  upon 
removal  to  show  no  evidence  of  charge  when  brought  near  the  knob 
of  the  electroscope.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ball  is  touched  to  the 
outside  of  the  cup,  it  exhibits  a  strong  charge.  Or,  again,  if  the  metal 
ball  is  first  charged  and  then  touched  to  the  inside  of  the  cup,  it  loses 
completely  its  charge,  even  though  the  cup  itself  may  be  very  strongly 
charged.  These  experiments  show  that  an  electric  charge  resides 
entirely  on  the  outside  surface  of  a  conductor.  This  is  a  result  which 
might  have  been  inferred  from  the  fact  that  all  the  little  electrical 
charges  of  which  the  total  charge  is  made  up  repel  each  other  and 
therefore  move  through  the  conductor  until  they  are  on  the  average 
as  far  apart  as  possible,  that  is,  until  they  are  all  upon  the  surface. 

25.  Density  of  Charge  Greatest  where  Curvature  of  Surface  b 
Greatest  Since  all  of  the  parts  of  an  electrical  charge  tend,  because 
of  their  mutual  repulsions,  to  get  as  far  apart  as  possible,  we  might 
infer  that  if  a  charge  of  either  sign  is  placed  upon  an  oblong  conductor. 
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le  that  of  Fig.  23  (1),  it  would  distribute  itself  so  that  the  electrifica- 
)n  at  the  ends  will  be  stronger  than  that  in  the  middle.  The  eor- 
ctness  of  this  inference  is  easy  to  verify  experimentally,  for  it  is  only 
pessary  to  attach  a  penny  to  the  end  of  a  piece  of  sealing  wax  and 
uch  it  first  to  the  middle  of  a  long  charged  conductor,  and  then 
ing  it  over  the  knob  of  the  electroscope,  then  to  repeat  the  operation 
len  the  penny  is  touched  to  the  end  of  the 

nductor.  The  electroscope  will  be  affected  ^  ^^\ 
ich  more  strongly  in  the  latter  case  than  ^-^^^ ^■' 

the  former.  If  we  should  test  in  this 
ly  the  distribution  on  a  pear-shaped  body, 
y.  23  (2),  we  should  find  the  density  of 
ctrification  considerably  greater  on  the 
lall  end  than  on  the  large  end.  By  density  pj^jg,  variation  of  Electric 

electrification  is  meant  the  quantity  of     Charge vgthcurrature of 

ctricity  on  unit-area  of  the  surface. 

26.  The  Discharging  Effect  of  Points.  It  might  be  mferred 
m  the  above  that  if  one  end  of  a  pear-shaped  body  is  made  more 
1  more  pointed,  then,  when  a  charge  is  imparted  to  the  body,  the 
ctric  density  on  the  small  end  will  become  greater  and  greater  as 
:  curvature  of  this  end  is  made  sharper  and  sharper.    That  this  is 

the  case  is  indicated  by  the  effect 
^SJ'^^^iT'    which  experiment  shows  that  points 
^  /^      l/_    have  upon  electrical  charges;  for  if 

a  very  sharp  needle  is  attached  to 
any  insulated  conductor  which  is 
provided  with  paper  or  pith-ball 
indicators  (as  shown  in  Fig.  18),  it 
is  found  impossible  to  impart  to 
the  body  a  permanent  charge;  that 

94.   Influence  of  Pointed  Conductor  is     if    one    attempts     tO    charge    it 
upon  Electric  Charge.  it.  .  i      i 

by  rubbmg  over  it  a  charged  glass 
or  other  charged  body,  the  indicators  will  be  found  to  collapse 
joon  as  the  rod  is  removed.  That  this  is  due  to  an  effect  of  the 
it  can  be  proved  either  by  removing  the  needle,  or  by  covering  up 
point  with  wax,  when  the  charge  will  be  retained,  as  in  the  case  of 
insulated  body.  The  probable  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
B  follows! 
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The  density  of  the  charge  becomes  so  intense  upon  the  point  that  the 
molecules  of  air  immediately  adjoining  the  point  are  broken  apart  into  posi- 
tive and  negative  parts,  and  portions  which  are  of  unlike  sign  to  the  charge 
on  the  point  are  attracted  to  it,  thus  neutralizing  the  charge  upon  the  body, 
while  portions  of  like  sign  are  repelled  away. 

The  effect  of  points  upon  an  electrical  charge  may  be  shown 
very  strikingly  by  holding  a  very  sharp  needle  in  the  hand  and  bring- 
ing it  toward  the  knob  of  a  charged  electroscope.  The  leaves  will 
fall  together  rapidly.  Or,  if  the  needle  is  brought  near  a  tassel  of 
tissue  paper  which  is  attached  to  an  electrified  conductor  (see  Fig. 
24),  the  electrified  streamers,  which  stand  out  in  all  directions  because 
of  their  mutual  repulsions,  will  at  once  fall  together.  In  both  of  these 
cases  the  needle  becomes  electrified  by  induction  and  discharges  to  the 
knob  of  the  electroscope,  or  to  the  tassel,  electricity  of  opposite  sign 
to  that  which  it  contains,  thus  neutralizing  its  charge. 

An  interesting  variation  of  the  last  ex- 
periment is  to  mount  an  electric  whirl  (see 
Fig.  25)  upon  one  knob  of  an  electrical 
machine.  As  soon  as  the  machine  is  started, 
the  whiri  will  rotate  rapidly  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrow.  The  explanation  is  as  follows: 
On  account  of  the  great  magnitude  of  the 
electric  force  near  the  points,  the  molecules 

^**^ KliobilrEi^tH?i[^  ''^      of  the  gas  just  in  front  of  them  are  broken 
Machine.  j^^^  positive  and  negative  parts.    The  part 

of  sign  unlike  that  of  the  charge  on  the  points  is  drawn  to  them,  while 
the  other  part  is  repelled.  But  since  this  repulsion  is  mutual,  the 
point  is  pushed  back  with  the  same  force  with  which  the  particles 
are  pushed  forward;  hence  the  rotation.  The  repelled  particles 
in  their  turn  drag  the  air  with  them  in  their  forward  motion,  and 
thus  produce  the  electric  windy  which  may  be  detected  easily  by  the 
hand  or  by  a  candle  held  in  front  of  the  point. 

27.  The  Lightning  Rod.  The  discharging  effect  of  a  sharp  point 
is  utilized  in  the  lightning  rod,  invented  by  Franklin  in  1752.  The 
way  in  which  the  rod  discharges  the  cloud  and  protects  the  building 
is  as  follows:  As  an  electrically  charged  cloud  approaches  a  building 
provided  with  a  lightning  rod,  it  induces  an  opposite  charge  in  the 
earth  and  in  the  rod  which  is  connected  to  the  earth.  As  soon  as  the 
charge  on  the  point  becomes  strong  enough  to  break  apart  the  mole- 
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lies  of  the  air  in  front  of  it,  a  stream  of  electrified  particles,  of  sign 
pposite  to  that  of  the  charge  on  the  cloud,  passes  from  the  neighborhood 
?  the  rod  to  the  cloud  and  thus  neutralizes  the  charge  of  the  cloud.  We 
•e  accustomed  to  say  merely  that  the  point  discharges  the  cloud. 

28.     Electrical  Potential.    There  is  a  very  instructive  analogy 
jtween  the  use  of  the  word  potential  in  electricity  and  pressure  in 
^drostatics.    For  example,  if  water  will  flow  from  tank  A  (Fig.  26) 
tank  B  through  the  connecting  pipe  R,  we  infer  that  the  hydro- 
atic  pressure  at  a  must  be  greater  than  that  at  b,  and  we  attribute  the 
)w  directly  to  this  difference  in  pressure.     In  precisely  the  same  way, 
when  two  bodies  A  and  B  (Fig.  27)  are  connected  by  a  conducting 
ire  r,  a  charge  of  positive  electricity  is  found  to  pass  from  ^4  to  5,  or 
negative  from  5  to  -4,  we  are  accustomed  to  say  that  the  electrical 
ttential  is  higher  at  A  than  at  B,  and  we  assign  this  difference  of 
tential  as  the  cause  of  the  flow.    Thus,  just  as  water  tends  to  flow 
)m  points  of  higher  hydrostatic 
essure     to     points    of     lower 
drostatic  pressure,  so  electricity 
conceived   of   as    tending   to 
w  from  points  of  higher  elec- 
cal  pressure   or    potential    to 
ints  of  lower  electrical  pros- 
it or  potential. 
Again,  if  water  is  not  continu- 
sly  supplied  to  one  of  the  tanks 
Fig.  26,  we  know  that  the  pres- 
fes  at  a  and  5  must  soon  be- 
ne the  same.     Similariy,  if  no 
2tricity  is  supplied  to  the  bodies  A  and  B  of  Fig.  27,  their  poten- 
s  very  quickly  become  the  same.     In  other  words,   all  points 
a  system  of  connected  conductors  in  which  the  electricity  is  in  a 
\ionary,  or  static,  condition  are  necessarily  ai  the  same  potential] 
if  this  were   not  the  case,  then  the  electricity  which  we  imagine 
conductors  to  contain  would  move  through  the  conductor  until 
potentials    of    all    points    were    equalized.      In    other    words, 
lality  in  the  potentials  of  all  points  on  a  conductor  in  the  static 
dition   follows   at  once  from   the  fact  of   mobility  of  electrical 
fcges  through  or  over  a  conductor. 


Fig.  28. 
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Fig.  27. 


Figs.  36  and  27.    Illustrating  Analogy  be- 
tween Electric  Potential  and 
Hydrostatic  Pressure. 
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But  if  water  is  continually  poured  into  A  (Fig.  26)  and  removed 
from  B,  the  pressure  at  a  will  remain  permanently  above  the  pressure 
at  6,  and  a  continuous  flow  of  water  will  take  place  through  R.  Simi- 
larly if  A  (Fig.  27)  b  connected  with  an  electrical  machine  and  B  to 
earth,  a  permanent  potential  difference  will  exist  between  A  and  B 
and  a  continuous  current  of  electricity  will  flow  through  r.  Difference 
in  potential  b  commonly  denoted  simply  by  the  letters  P.  D.  (potential 
difference). 

When  we  speak  simply  of  the  potential  of  a  body  we  mean  the 
difference  of  potential  which  exists  between  the  body  and  the  earth, 
for  the  electrical  condition  of  the  earth  is  always  taken  as  the  zero  to 
which  the  electrical  conditions  of  all  other  bodies  are  referred.  Thus 
a  body  which  is  positively  charged  is  regarded  as  one  which  has  a 
potential  higher  than  that  of  the  earth,  while  a  body  which  is  nega- 
tively charged  is  looked  upon  as  one  which  has  a  potential  lower  than 
that  of  the  earth.     Fig.  28  represents  the  hydrostatic  analogy  of 

positively  and  negatively 
charged  bodies.  Since  it 
has  been  decided  to  r^ait) 
the  flow  of  electricity  as 
taking  place  from  a  point 
of  higher  to  that  of  lower 
potential,  it  will  be  seen 
that  when  a  discharge  takes 
place  between  a  negatively 
charged  body  and  the 
earth  we  must  reganl  the  positive  electricity  as  passing  from  the 
earth  to  the  body,  rather  than  the  negative  as  passing  from  th^  body 
to  the  earth.  This  is,  indeed,  a  mere  convention,  but  it  is  one  which 
it  is  very  important  to  remember  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
current  ek*ctricity.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  electron  theory 
(§  20),  it  would  l)e  natural  to  invert  this  convention  exactly,  since 
this  theor)'  rt*gards  the  negative  electricity  alohi  as  moving  through 
conductors.  But  since  the  opposite  convention  has  become  estab- 
lished, it  will  not  be  wise  to  attempt  to  change  it  until  the  electron 
theor}'  has  become  more  thoroughly  established  than  is  at  present 
the  case. 

29.    Some    Methods  of    Measuring   Potentials.    One  of   the 


Pig.  28.    Hydrostatic  Analogy  of  Positively  and 
Negatively  Charged  Bodies. 
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dmplest  methods  of  comparing  the  potential  difference  which  exists 
between  any  two  charged  bodies  and  the  earth,  is  to  connect  the 
charged  bodies  successively  to  the  knob  of  an  electroscope,  the  con- 
lucting  case  of  which  is  in  electrical  connection  with  the  earth.  The 
imount  of  separation  of  the  gold  leaves  is  then  a  measure  of  the  P.  D. 
)etween  the  earth  and  the  charged  body. 

Another  very  convenient  way  of  measuring  approximately  a 
^ery  large  P.  D.  b  to  measure  the  length  of  the  spark  which  will  pass 
)etween  the  two  bodies  whose  P.  D.  is  sought.  This  P.  D.  is  approxi- 
nately  proportional  to  the  spark  length,  provided  the  dimensions  of 
he  bodies  are  large  in  comparison  with  the  distance  between  them, 
ach  centimeter  of  spark  length 'representing  a  P.  D.  of  about  30,000 
'olts. 

30.  Condensers.  If  a  metal  plate  A  is  mounted  on  an  insulating 
Jate  and  connected  with  an  electroscope,  a**  '"n  Fig   2Q   and  "i  a 


'  Fig.  29.    niustratlng  the  Principle  of  the  Condenser. 

tcond  plate  B  is  similarly  mounted  and  connected  to  earth,  then, 
hen  a  charge  is  placed  on  ^,  it  will  be  found  that  the  gold  leaves  fall 
)gether  as  B  approaches  A  and  diverge  farther  as  B  recedes  from  A. 
his  shows  that  the  potential  of  ^  is  diminished  by  bringing  B  close 
i  it,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  quantity  of  electricity  on  A  has 
imained  imchanged.  If  we  convey  additional  plus  charges  to  -4,  we 
ad  that  many  times  the  original  amount  of  electricity  may  be  placed 
1  A  when  B  is  close  to  it,  before  the  leaves  return  to  their  original 
vergence,  that  is,  before  the  body  regains  its  original  potential. 

We  say,  therefore,  that  the  capacity  of  A  for  holding  electricity 
IS  been  very  greatly  increased  by  bringing  near  it  another  conductor 
hich  is  connected  to  earth.  It  is  evident  from  this  statement  that 
9  measure  the  capacity  of  a  body  by  the  amount  of  electricity  which 
U8t  be  put  upon  it  in  order  to  raise  its  poterUiai  to  a  given  poinL    The 
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explanation  of  the  increase  of  capacity  in  this  case  is  obvious.  As 
soon  as  B  was  brought  near  to  A,  it  became  charged,  by  induction, 
with  electricity  of  sign  opposite  to  that  of  A,  the  electricity  of  sign 
like  that  of  A  being  driven  off  to  earth  through  the  connecting  wire. 
The  attraction  between  these  opposite  charges  on  A  and  B  drew  the 
electricity  on  A  to  the  face  nearest  to  B,  and  removed  it  from  the  more 
remote  parts  of  A,  so  that  it  became  possible  to  put  a  very  much 
larger  charge  on  A  before  the  tendency  of  the  electricity  on  A  to  pass 
over  to  the  electroscope  became  as  great  as  at  first,  that  is,  before  the 
potential  of  A  rose  to  its  original  value.  Under  cireumstances  of 
this  sort  the  electricity  on  A  is  said  to  be  bound  by  the  opposite  elec- 
tricity on  B. 

An  arrangement  of  this  sort  consisting  of  two  conductors  sepa- 
rated by  a  nonconductor  is  called  a  condenser.  If  the  conducting 
points  are  very  close  together  and  one  of  them  is  joined  to  earth,  the 
capadty  of  the  system  may  be  thousands  of  times  as  great  as  that  of 
one  of  the  plates  alone. 

31.  The  Leyden  Jar.  The  most  common  form  of  condenser  is 
a  glass  jar  coated  part  way  to  the  top  inside  and  outside  with  tinfoil 
(Fig.  30).  The  inside  coating  is  connected  by  a  chain  to  the  knob, 
while  the  outside  coating  is  con- 
nected to  earth.  Condensers  of 
this  sort  first  came  into  use  in 
Leyden,  Holland,  in  1745. 
Hence  they  are  now  called  Leyden 
jars. 

Such  a  jar  is  charged  by  hold- 
ing the  knob  in  contact  with  one 
terminal  of  an  electrical  machine 
an<l  connecting  the  outer  coat  to 
earth  either  by  a  wire  or  simply 
Pta.  w.   Lejaen  Jar  ^^  holding  it  with  the  hand.     As 

fast  as  electricity  passes  to  the  knob,  it  spreads  to  the  inner  coat  of 
(he  jar  where  it  attracts  electricity  of  the  opp<Jsite  kind  from  the  earth 
to  the  outer  coat,  repelling  electricity  of  the  same  kind.  If  the  inner 
and  outer  coatings  are  now  connected  by  a  discharging  rod  (as  in 
Fig.  30),  a  very  powerful  spark  will  be  produced.  If  a  charged  jar 
is  placed  on  a  glass  plate  so  as  to  insulate  the  outer  coat,  the  knob 
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may  be  touched  with  the  finger  and  no  appreciable  discharge  noticed. 
Similarly  the  outer  coat  may  be  touched  with  the  finger  with  the  same 
result.  But  if  the  inner  and  outer  coats  are  connected  with  the  dis- 
charger, a  powerful  spark  passes. 

The  experiment  shows  that  it  is  impossible  to  discharge  one  side 
)f  the  jar  alone^  for  practically  all  of  the  charge  is  bound  by  the  opposite 
charge  on  the  other  coat.  Therefore,  the  full  discharge  can  occur 
mly  when  the  inner  and  outer  coats  are  connected. 

32.  Electrical  Screens.  We  have  seen  that  if  a  positively 
harged  body  A  (Fig.  31)  is  brought  near  an  uncharged  conductor 
?,  negative  electricity  is  attracted  to  the  near  end  of  the  conductor  and 
K)sitive  electricity  appears  od  the 
emote  end,  this  separation  of  the 
ositive  and  negative  charges  being 
ependent  upon  the  presence  of  the     ^    „,    ^„    ,    ,,     t>-i    «  i     *  v 

^  I-  r-  pjg^  31^    Illustrating  Principle  of  the 

harged    conductor   A.      Let   us  see  Electrical  screen. 

ow  this  known  fact  as  to  the  condition  of  the  charges  may  be  used 

)  determine  the  electrical  condition  at  any  point  p  within  the  conduc- 

)r.    Since  the  electricity  within  the  conductor  is  free  to  move  under 

le  influence  of  any  electrical  force  which  is  acting  upon  it,  it  is  clear 

at  the  accumulation  of  negative  electricity  at  one  end  and  of  positive 

the  other  will  cease  only  when  all  electrical  forces  inside  the  con- 

ictor  are  reduced  to  zero,  that  is,when  the  charges  on  A  and  B,  acting 

intly,  neutralize  one  another  completely  at  any  point  p  within  the 

nductor.     It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  distribution  of  the  induced 

arge  on  the  surface  of  a  conductor  in  the  electrical  field  of  a  charged 

dy  must  always  be  such  that  there  is  no  force  whatever  inside  the 

dy.    This  theoretical  conclusion  was  first  experimentally  verified 

Faraday,  who  coated  a  large  box  with  tinfoil  and  went  inside  the 

X  with  delicate  electroscopes.     He  found  that  these  electroscopes 

)wed  no  effects  whatever,  even  when  powerfully  charged  bodies 

re  brought  near  the  outside  of  the  box.    The  experiment  is  often 

seated  in  a  small  way  by  placing  an  electroscope  under  a  wire  cage 

rather  small  mesh.     A  charged  rod  brought  near  the  cage  will  pro- 

2e  no  effect  whatever  upon  the  electroscope.    We  thus  learn  that 

ctrical  influences  can  be  completely  cut  off  from  a  body  by  sur- 

inding  it  on  all  sides  with  a  conductor. 
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ELECTRICAL  GENERATORS. 
$3.    The  Electro|rfionis.    The  electrophonis  is  a  simple  ^ec- 

trical  generator  which  illustrates  well  the  principle  underlying  tbe 
action  of  all  electrostatic  machines.  All  such  machines  generate 
electricity  primarily  by  induction,  not  by  friction.  B  (Fig.  32)  is  a 
hani  rubber  plate  which  is  first  charged  by  rubbing  it  with  fur  or 
flannel.  A  is  a  metal  plate  provided  with  an  insulating  handle. 
When  the  plate  A  is  placed  upon  B,  touched  with  the  finger,  and  then 
removed,  it  is  found  possible  to  draw  a  spark  from  it,  which  in  diy 
weather  may  be  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  or  more  in  length.  The  proc- 
ess may  be  repeated  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  times  without 
producing  any  diminution  in  the 
size  of  the  spark  which  may  be 
drawn  from  A . 

If  the  sign  of  the  charge  on  .4 
is  tested  by  means  of  an  electro- 
Pig.  IB.  The  Eieo^phorus.  *f  P^-  ^  "i"  be  found  to  be  posi- 
tive. This  proves  that  .^  has  been 
charged  by  induction,  not  by  contact  with  B,  for  it  is  to  be  remembered 


Pig.  33.    Twpler-Iliilti  Sialic  Mocblne. 

that  the  latter  is  diartfi-d  ncgiiti\i-ly.     The  nason  for  this  Is  that  even 
when  .1  rests  ujion  li  It  is  in  reality  separated  from  it, at  all  but  a  very 
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5W  points,  by  an  insulating  layer  of  air;  and,  sinceB  is  a  non-conductor, 
s  charge  cannot  pass  oflp  appreciably  through  these  few  points  of 
ontact.  It  simply  repels  negative  electricity  to  the  top  side  of  the 
letal  plate  A^  and  draws  positive  to  the  lower  side  of  this  plate.  The 
egative  passes  off  to  earth  when  the  plate  is  touched  with  the  finger, 
[ence,  when  the  finger  is  removed  and  A  lifted,  is  possesses  a  strong 
ositive  charge. 

34.  The  Toepler^Holtz  Static  Machine.  The  ordinary  static 
lachine  is  nothing  but  a  continuously  acting  electrophorus.  Fig.  33 
^presents  one  type  of  such  machine.  Upon  the  back  of  the  stationary 
lass  plate  E  are  pasted  paper  sectors,  beneath  which  are  strips  of 
nfoil  A  B  and  C  D,  called  inductors.  In  front  of  E  is  bl  revolving 
ass  plate  carrying  disks  I,  m,  n,  o,  p,  and  q,  called  carriers.  To  the 
iductors  A  B  and  C  D  SLve  fastened  metal  arms  t  and  u,  which  bring 
lese  inductors  into  electrical  contact  with  disks  /,  m,  n,  o,  p,  and  q, 
hen  these  dbks  pass  beneath  the  tinsel  brushes  carried  by  t  and  u. 

stationary  metallic  rod  r  s  carries  at  its  ends  stationary  brushes  as 
ell  Bs  sharp-pointed  metallic  combs.  The  two  knobs  R  and  8 
ive  their  capacity  increased  by  the  Leyden  jars  L  and  L/ 

The  action  of  the  machine  is  best  understood  from  the  diagram 

'ig.  34).    Suppose  that  a  small  +  charge  is  originally  placed  on  the 

iuctor  C  D.    Induction  takes  place  in  the  metallic  system  consisting 

the  disks  I  and 

ind  the  rod  r  5, 

>ecoming  nega- 

ely  charged, 

d   o   positively 

arged.    As  the 

ite  carrying   Z, 
n,    o,    p,    q 

tates   in    the 

ection    of    the 

x)ws,  the  nega- 

e  charge  on  I  is 

r  r  i  e  d  over  to 

e  position    m, 

ere   a  part  of  it  passes  over  to  the  inductor  A  B,  thus  charg- 
it  negatively.    When  /  reaches  the  position  n,  the  remaindel 


Fig.  84.    Illustrating  Action  of  Static  Machine. 
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of  its  charge^  being  repelled  by  the  negative  which  is  now  on  A  B, 
passes  over  into  the  Leyden  jar  L.  When  I  reaches  the  position 
o,  it  again  becomes  charged  by  induction,  this  time  positively, 
and  more  strongly  than  at  first,  since  now  the  negative  on  A  B,  aa 
well  as  the  positive  on  C  D,  is  acting  inductively  upon  the  rod  r  s. 
When  I  reaches  the  position  u,  a  part  of  its  now  strong  positive  charge 
passes  toC  D,  thus  increasing  the  positive  charge  upon  this  inductor. 
In  the  position  v,  the  remainder  of  the  positive  charge  on  /  passes  over 
to  L\  This  completes  the  cycle  for  L  Thus,  as  the  rotation  con- 
tinues, A  B  and  C  D  acquire  stronger  and  stronger  charges,  the  induc- 
tive action  upon  r  s  becomes  more  and  more  intense,  and  positive 
and  negative  charges  are  continuously  imparted  to  L  and  L'  until  a 
discharge  takes  place  between  the  knobs  R  and  S. 

ITiere  is  usually  sufficient  charge  on  one  of  the  inductors  to 
start  the  machine,  but  in  damp  weather  it  is  often  found  necessary 
to  apply  a  charge  to  one  of  them  by  means  of  a  piece  of  sealing  wax 
or  a  glass  rod  before  the  machine  will  work. 

ELECTRICITY  IN  MOTION— ELECTRICAL  CURRENTS 

35.    The  Magnetic  Effect  Due  to  a  Charge  in  Motion.    An 

electrical  charge  at  rest  produces  no  magnetic  effect  whatever.  This 
can  be  proved  by  bringing  a  charged  body  near  a  compass  needle  or 
suspended  magnet.     It  will  attract  both  ends  equally  well  by  virtue 

of  the  principle  of  electro- 
static induction.  If  the 
effect  were  magnetic,  one 
end  should  be  repelled  and 
the  other  attracted.  Again, 
if  a  sheet  of  zinc,  aluminum, 
or  copper  is  inserted  between 
the  deflected  needle  and  the 
charge,  all  effect  which  was 
produced  upon  the  needle 
by  the  charge  will  be  cut  off, 
for  the  metallic  sheet  will  act  as  an  electric  screen  (cf.  §  32).  But  if 
such  a  metal  screen  is  inserted  between  a  compass  needle  and 
magnet,  its  insertion  has  no  effect  at  all  on  the  magnetic  fences 
(cf .  §  6). 


Pig.  8&     Demonstrating  Magnetic  Effect  of 
Electric  Current. 
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If,  however,  a  chafed  Leyden  jar  is  dischai^ed  through  a  coil 
hich  surrounds  an  unmagnedzed  knitting  needle  in  the  manner 
lown  in  Fig.  35,  the  needle  will  be  found  after  the  discharge  to  have 
xotne  dbtinctly  magnetized.  If  the  sign  of  the  charge  on  the  jar  is 
versed,  the  poles  will,  in  general,  be  reversed  also. 

This  experiment  demonstrates  the  existence  of  some  connection 
Jtween  electricity  and  magnetism.  Just  what  this  connection  is,  is 
>t  yet  known  with  certainty;  but  it  is  known  that  magnetic  efjeda 
•e  always  observable  near  the  path  of  a  moving 
eetrical  charge,  while  no  such  effects  can  ever 
•  observed  near  a  charge  at  rest. 

An  electrical  charge  in  motion  is  caUed  an 
Ktrical  current,  and  the  presence  of  such  current 
1  a  conductor  is  most  commonly  detected  by  the 
iBgnetic  effect  which  it  produces. 

36.  The  Galvanic  Cell.  When  a  Leyden 
f  is  discharged,  but  a  veiy  small  quantity  of 
pctricity  passes  through  the  connecting  wires, 
tee  the  current  lasts  but  a  small  fraction  of  a 

£)nd.  If  we  could  keep  the  current  flowing 
tinuously  through  the  wire,  we  should  expect 
!  magnetic  effect  to  be  more  pronounced.  This  might  be  done  by 
charging  Leyden  jars  in  rapid  succession  through  the  wire.  In 
J6,  however,  Galvani,  an  Italian  anatomist  at  the  Umversi^  of 
logna,  accidentally  discovered  that  there  is  a  chemical  method  for 
iducing  such  a  continuous  current.  His  discovery  was  not  under- 
stood,   however, 


Pig.  M. 

Slmplesi  Form  of 

QalTuilc  CeU. 


fig.  37. 


ts  as  the  galvanic  cell. 

Such  a  cell  consists  in  its  simplest  form  of  a  strip  of  copper  and  a 
of  zinc  immersed  in  dilute  sulphuric  add  (Fig.  36).    If  the  wires 
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leading  from  the  copper  and  the  zinc  are  connected  for  a  few  seconds 
to  the  end  of  the  coil  of  Fig.  35,  when  an  unmagnetized  needle  lies 
within  this  coil,  the  needle  will  be  found  to  be  much  more  strongly 
magnetized  than  it  was  when  the  Leyden  jar  was  discharged  through 
the  coil.  Or,  if  the  wire  connecting  the  copper  and  zinc  is  simplj  held 
above  the  needle  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  37,  the  latter  will  be 
found  to  be  strongly  deflected.  It  h  evident  from  these  expeiimaits 
that  the  wire  which  connects  the  terminals  of  a  galvanic  cell  carries  a 
current  of  electricity.  Historically  the  second  of  these  experiments, 
.  performed  by  the  Danish  physicist  Oersted  in  1819,  preceded  the  dis- 
covery of  the  magnetizing  effect  of  currents  upon  needles.  It  created 
a  great  deal  of  excitement  at  %&  time  because  it  was  the  first  clew 
which  had  been  found  to  a  relationship  between  electricity  and 


It  might  be  inferred  from  the  above  experiments  that  the  two 
plates  of  a  galvanic  cell  when  not  connected  by  a  wire  carry  static 
positive  and  negative  charges  just  as  do  the  two  coats  of  a  Leyden 
jar  before  it  is  discharged  through  the  wire.  This  inference  can  be 
easily  verified  with  an  electroscope. 

Thus,  if  a  metal  plate  A  (Fig.  38)  covered  with  shellac  on  its 
lower  side  and  provided  with  an  insulating  handle,  is  placed  upon  a 
similar  plate  B  which  is  in  contact 
aJ1--^~.^_^  with  the  knob  on  an  electroscope; 

and  if  the  copper  plate,  for  ex- 
ample, of  a  galvanic  cell  is  con- 
nected to  A  and  the  zinc  to  B;  then, 
when  the  connecting  wires  are  re- 
moved and  the  plate  A  lifted  away 
from  B,  the  leaves  of  the  electro- 
scope will  diveige  and  when  tested 
will  be  found  to  be  negatively 
chained.  If  the  deflection  observed 
in  the  leaves  of  the  electroscope  is  too  small  for  purposes  of  demon- 
stration, the  conditions  can  be  l)ettered  by  using  a  battery  of  from 
five  to  ten  cells  instead  of  the  single  cell.  If,  however,  the  plates  A 
and  B  are  sufficiently  large — say,  three  or  four  mches  in  diameter — 
and  if  their  surfaces  are  very  flat,  a  single  cell  will  be  found  to  be 
■uflicient.    If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  copper  plate  is  connected  to  B 
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md  the  zinc  to  A  in  the  above  experiment,  the  electroscope  will  be 
ound  to  be  positively  charged.  This  shows  clearly  that  the  copper 
»late  possesses  a  positive  electrical  charge,  while  the  zinc  plate  pos- 
esses  a  negative  charge,  these  charges  originating  in  the  chemical 
ction  within  the  galvanic  cell. 

In  this  experiment  the  two  metal  plates  separated  by  shellac 
onstitute  an  electrical  condenser  which  is  charged  positively  on 
ne  side  and  negatively  on  the  other  by  connecting  it  with  the  two 
lates  of  the  galvanic  cell,  in  precisely  the  same  way  in  which  a 
icyden  jar  b  charged  by  connecting  its  two  coats  one  to  one  terminal 
nd  the  other  to  the  other  terminal  of  a  static  machine.  The  potential 
f  plate  B  is  increased  bymoving  A  awayfrom  it,  just  as  in  the  arrange- 
lent  shown  in  Fig.  29  the  potential  of  A  was  increased  by  moving 
•  away  from  it.  This  device  makes  it  possible  to  detect  very  small 
:>tential  differences. 

37.    Comparison  of  a  Oalvanlc  Cell  and  Static  Machine.    If  one 

'  the  terminals  of  a  galvanic  cell  is  touched  directly  to  the  knob  of 

le  gold-leaf  electroscope  without  the  use  of  the  condenser  plates 

and  B  of  Fig.  38,  no  divergence  of  the  leaves  can  be  detected;  but 

one  knob  of  a  static  machine  in  operation  were  so  touched,  the 

ives  would  be  thrown  apart  very  violently.    Since  we  have  seen 

at  the  divergence  of  the  leaves  is  a  measure  of  the  potential  of  the 

dy  to  which  they  are  connected,  we  learn  from  this  experiment  that 

3  chemical  actions  going  on  in  a  galvanic  cell  are  able  to  produce 

tween  its  terminals  but  veiy  small  potential  differences  in  com- 

rison  with  that  produced    by  the  static   machine  between  its 

minals.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  potential  difference  between 

5   terminals  of  the  cell  b   but  one  volt  (cf.  §  40),  while  that 

tween  the  terminals  of  an  electrical   machine  may  be  several 

ndred  thousand  volts. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  knobs  of  the  static  machine  are  con* 
ited  to  the  ends  of  the  wire  shown  in  Fig.  37,  and  the  machine 
crated,  the  current  will  not  be  large  enough  to  produce  any 
)reciable  effect  upon  the  needle.  Since,  under  these  same 
mmstances  the  galvanic  cell  produced  a  very  large  effect 
>n  the  needle,  we  learn  that  although  the  cell  develops  a 
ch  smaller  P.  D.  than  does  the  static  machine,  it  neverthe- 
!  sends  through  the  wire  a  very  much  larger  amount  of  electricity 
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per  second.  This  means  mereljr  that  the  chemical  actioos  which 
are  going  on  within  the  cell  are  able  to  recharge  the  plates  when 
they  become  discharged  through  the  electric  wire,  far  more  rapidly 
than  is  the  static  machine  able  to  rechai^  its  terminals  after  they 
have  once  been  discharged. 

38.  Shape  of  the  Magnetic  Field  about  a  CurreiU.  If  we  place 
the  wire  which  connects  the  plates  of  a  galvanic  cell  in  a  veitical 
position  (see  Fig.  39),  and  explore  with  a  compass  needle  the  shape 
of  the  magnetic  field  about  the  current,  we  find  that  the  magnetic 
lines  are  concentric  circles  lying  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  wite 
and  having  the  wire  as  their  common  center.  If  we  reverse  the 
direction  of  the  current,  we  find  that  the  direction  in  which  the  com- 
pass needle  points  reverses  abo.  If  the  current  b  very  strong  (say 
40  amperes),  this  shape  of  the  field  can  be  shown  by  scattering  iron 

filings  on  a  plate  through 
which  the  current  passes, 
in  the  manner  shown  |o 
Fig.  39.  The  relation  be- 
fween  the  direction  in  which 
the  current  fiows  and  the 
direction  in  which  the  posi- 
tive end  of  the  needle  points 
(this  is,  by  definition,  the 
direction  of  the  magnetic 
field)  is  given  in  the  follow- 
ing convenient  rule :  //  the 
right  hand  grasps  the  ivire 
03  in  Fig.  40,  so  that  the 
thumb  points  in  the  direclton  in  which  the  positive  ^Udriciiy  is  moving, 
that  is,  in  the  direction  from  tJie  copper  toward  the  zinc,  then  the  mag- 
netic lines  endrcle  the  wire  in  the  same  direction  as  do  the  fingers  of 
the  hand.  Another  way  of  stating  this  rule  b  as  follows:  The  rela- 
tion  betu-een  the  direction  of  the  current  in  a  wire  and  the  direction  of 
the  magnetic  lines  about  it,  is  the  same  as  the  relation  between  the  direc- 
tion of  the  forward  motion  of  a  right-handed  screw  and  the  direction 
of  rotation  when  it  is  being  driven  in.  In  this  form  the  rule  b  known 
as  the  right-hand  screw  rule. 

39.  The  Measurement  of  Electrical  Currents.  Electrical  cui^ 
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■e,  in  general,  measured  by  the  strength  of  the  magnetic 
hich  the;  are  able  to  produce  tmder  specific  conditions. 
the  wire  carrying  a  current  is  wound  into  circular  form  as  in 
die  right-hand  screw  rule  shows  us  that  the  shape  of  the  mag- 
i  at  the  center  of  the  coil  is  similar  to  that  shown  in  the  figure, 
tile  coil  is  placed  in 

ind-south  plane  and      r*"\  ^SVP      ^1 ■ 

w  needle  is  placed      '-xH**^^:?^^ ' 

liter,  the  pasisage  of  r^ 

Kit  through  the  coil  i       ' 

J  a     lit  II  Plg-«.    111^lstrat!flgB^«b^Hnnll  Screw  Rule  for 

aenect  the  needle  so  D«teruiliilxiK  iMrectlou  of  Magnello  FleU. 

tke  it  point  east  and 

The  amount  of  deflection  under  these  conditions  is  taken  as 
lure  of  current  strength.  The  unit  of  current  is  called  the 
Uid  is  in  fact  approximately  the  same  as  the  current  which, 
Qirough  a  circular  coil  of  three  turns  and  10  cm.  radius,  set 
)th-and-south  plane,  wiii  produce  a  deflection  of  45  degrees 
ington  in  a  small  compass  needle  placed  in  its  center  (as  in 
\.  Nearly  all  current-measuring  instruments,  commonly 
',  consist  essentially  either  of  a  small  magnet  sus- 
pended at  the  center 
of  a  fixed  coil  as  in 
Fig.  41,  or  of  a  mov- 
able coil  suspended 
between  the  poles  of 
a  fixed  magnet.  The 
passage  of  the  cur- 
rent through  the  coil 
produces  a  deflection, 

LBurlng  Coirent  Streuglh.  .      ,      »  •  ■ 

m  the  nrst  case,oi  the 

leedle  with  reference  to  the  fixed  coil,  and  in  the  second  case, 
witli  reference  to  the  fixed  magnet.     If  the  instrument 

suitably  calibrated,  the  amount  of  the  deflection  gives  at 

Irenglh  of  the  current  in  iraperes. 

Electromotive  Force  and  its  Measurements.    He  potential 

which  a  galvanic  cell  or  any  other  generator  of  dectricity 
maintain  between  its  terminals  when  these  terminals  are 
ted  by  a  wire,  i.  e.,  the  total  electrical  pressure  whidi  the 
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generator  is  capable  of  exerting,  is  commonly  called  its  electromotim 
force,  usually  abbreviated  to  E.  M.  F.  The  E.  M.  F.  of  an  electrical 
generator  may  then  be  defined  as  Us  capacity  for  prodvcing  electrical 
pressure,  or  P.O.  This  P.  D.  might  be  measured,  as  in  §§  29  and  36, 
by  the  deflection  produced  in  an  electroscope,  or  other  similar  instru- 
ment, when  one  terminal  was  connected  to  the  case  of  the  electro- 
soope  and  the  other  terminal  to  the  knob.  Potential  differences  are 
in  fact  measured  in  this  way  in  all  so-called  electrostatic  voltmeters, 
which  are  5iow  coming  more  and  more  into  use. 

The   mc^re  conunon   type   of   potential   difference    measurers, 
so-called  voltmeters,  consists,  however,  of   an  instrument  made  like 

an  anuneter,  save  that  the  coil  of 
Q  wire  is  made  of  an  enormous  num- 

^j«^  ber  of  turns  of  extremely  fine  wire, 

so  that  it  carries  a  very  small  cur- 
rent. The  amount  of  current  whidi 
it  does  carry,  however,  and  there- 
fore the  amount  of  deflection  of  its 
needle  is  taken  as  proportional  to 
the  difference  in  electrical  pressure 
existing  between  its  ends  when  these 
are  touched  to  the  two  points  whose 
P.D.  is  sought.  The  principle 
underlying  this  type  of  voltmeter 
will  be  better  understood  from  a 
consideration  of  the  following  water 
analogy.  If  the  stop-cock  K  (Fig. 
42)  in  the  pipe  connecting  the 
water  tanks  C  and  D  is  closed,  and 
if  the  water  wheel  A  is  set  in  motion  by  applying  a  wei^t  W, 
the  wheel  will  turn  until  it  creates  such  a  difference  in  the  water 
levels  between  C  and  D  that  the  back  pressure  against  the  left  face  of 
the  wheel  stops  it  and  brings  the  weight  W  to  rest.  In  precisely  the 
same  way,  the  chemical  action  within  the  galvanic  cell  whose  termi- 
nals are  not  joined  (Fig.  43)  develops  positive  and  negative  charges 
upon  these  terminals,  that  is,  creates  a  P.  D.  between  them,  until  the 
back  electrical  pressure  through  the  cell  due  to  this  P.  D.  is  sufficient 
to  put  a  stop  to  further  chemical  action- 


Fig.  42.    Hydrostatic  Analogfy  of  Poten 
tlal  Difference. 
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ow,  if  tlie  water  reservoirs  (Fig.  42)  are  put  in  communication 
ning  the  stop-cock  K,  the  difference  in  level  between  C  and  D  will 
to  fall,  and  the  wheel  will  begin  to  build  it  up  again.  But  if 
rrying  capacity  of  the  pipe  a  6  is  small  in  comparison  with  the 
ty  of  the  wheel  to  remove  water  from  D  and  to  supply  it  to  C, 
16  difference  of  level  which  permanently  exists  between  C  and 
sn  X  is  open  will  not  be  appreciably  smaller  than  when  it  is 
In  this  case  the  current  which  flows  through  A  B  may 
sly  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  difference  in  pressure  which  the 
is  able  to  maintain  between  C  and  D  when  K  is  closed. 
i  precisely  the  same  way,  if  the  terminals  C  and  D  of  the  cell 
B)  are  connected  by  attaching  to  them  the  terminals  a  and  b  of 
onductor,  they  at  once  begin  to  dis- 
}  through  this  conductor,  and  their  P. 
lefore  begins  to  fall.  But  if  the  chemi- 
k>n  in  the  cell  is  able  to  recharge  C  and 
r  rapidly  in  comparison  with  the  ability 
wire  to  discharge  them,  then  the  P.D. 
pot  C  and  D  will  not  be  appreciably 
i  by  the  presence  of  the  connecting 
>r.  In  this  case  the  current  which 
>ugh  the  conducting  coil,  and  there- 
in deflection  of  the  needle  at  its  center, 
itaken  as  a  measure  of  the  electrical 
developed  by  the  cell,  that  is,  of  the 
reen  its  unconnected  terminals. 

common  voltmeter  is,  then,  exactly  like  an  ammeter,  save  that 
fers  so  high  a  resistance  to  the  passage  of  electricity  through 
loes  not  assist  appreciably  in  discharging,  that  is,  in  reducing 
between  the  points  to  which  it  is  connected, 
unit  of  P.D.  may  be  taken  for  practical  purposes  as  the 
pressure  produced  by  a  simple  galvanic  cell  consisting  of 
copper  immersed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  named  a 
lor  of  Volta. 

The  Electromotive  Forces  of  Qalvanic  Cells.    When  a 

of  any  sort  is  connected  to  the  terminals  of  a  galvanic  cell, 

that  the  deflection  produced  is  altogether  independent  of 

or  size  of  the  plates  or  their  distance  apart.    But  if  the 


43.  Illustratlnff  Princi- 


ple of  Oommoii  Voltmeter. 


ft 
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nature  of  the  plates  b  changed,  the  deflection  changes.  Thus,  while 
copper  and  zinc  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  have  an  E.  M.  F.  of  one  volt, 
carbon  and  zinc  show  an  E.  M.  F.  of  at  least  1.5  volts,  while  carbon  and 
copper  will  show  an  E.  M.  F.  of  very  much  less  than  a  volt.  Similarly, 
by  changing  the  nature  of  the  liquid  in  which  the  plates  are  iimnersed, 
we  can  produce  changes  in  the  deflection  of  the  voltmeter.  We  learn 
therefore  that  the  E,  M.  F.  of  a  galvanic  cell  depends  simpltf  upon  the 
materials  of  which  the  cell  is  composed  and  not  at  all  upon  the  shape, 
size,  or  distance  apart  of  the  plates. 

42.  Electrical  Resistance.  If  the  terminals  of  a  galvanic  cdl 
are  connected  first  to,  say,  ten  feet  of  No.  30  copper  wire,  and  then 
to  ten  feet  of  No.  30  Grerman-silver  wire,  it  is  found  that  a  compass 
needle  placed  at  a  given  distance  from  the  copper  wire  will  show  a 
much  larger  deflection  than  when  placed  the  same  distance  from  the 
German-silver  wire.  A  cell,  therefore,  which  is  capable  of  develop- 
ing a  certain  fixed  electrical  pressure  is  able  to  force  very  much  more 
current  through  a  given  wire  of  copper  than  through  an  exactly  similar 
wire  of  German-silver.    We  say,  therefore,  that  Grerman-silver  offers 

a  higher  resistance  to  the  passage  of  elec- 
^£^^2ii^£ir'^      tricity  than  does  copper.     Similarly,  eveiy 

particular  substance  has  its  own  characteris- 
'^^^'c^p^rwi^e.^'''^-'  tic  power  of  transmitting  electrical  cm- 
rents.  Silver  is  the  best  conductor  of  any 
known  substances.  The  resistances  of  different  substances  are 
commonly  referred  to  silver  as  a  standard,  and  the  ratio  between  the 
resistance  of  a  given  wire  of  any  substance  and  the  resistance  of  an 
exactly  similar  silver  wire  is  called  the  specific  resistance  of  that  sub- 
stance. The  specific  resistances  of  some  of  the  commoner  metab 
are  given  below: 

Silver 1.00    Soft  iron 7.40    German  silver 20.4 

Copper 1.13    Nickel 7.87    Hard  steel 21.0 

AlumiDum  . . .  2.00     Platinum 9.00    Mercury 02.7 


The  unit  of  resistance  is  the  resistance  at  0°  of  a  column  of 
cury  106.3  cm.  long  and  1  sq.  mm.  in  cross-section.  It  is  called  an 
ohm,  in  honor  of  the  great  German  physicist,  Greorg  Ohm  (1789* 
1854).  A  length  of  9.35  feet  of  No.  30  copper  wire,  or  6.2  inches  of 
No.  30  German-silver  wire,  has  a  resistance  of  about  one  ohnk 
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pper  wire  of  the  size  shown  in  Fig.  44  has  a  resistance  of  about  2.62 
as  per  mile. 

The  resistances  of  all  of  the  metals  increase  with  rise  in  tempera- 
5.  The  resistances  of  liquid  conductors  on  the  other  hand  usually 
pease  with  rise  in  temperature.  Carbon  and  a  few  other  solids 
(V  a  similar  behavior:  the  filament  in  an  incandescent  lamp  has 
r  about  half  the  resistance  when  hot  that  it  has  when  cold.  The 
stances  of  wires  of  the  same  material  are  found  to  be  directly 
X)rtional  to  their  lengths,  and  inversely  proportional  to  their  cross- 
ions. 

43.  Ohm's  Law.  In  1827  Ohm  announced  the  discovery  that 
tmrrents  furnished  by  different  galvanic  cells,  or  combinations  of 
f  are  always  directly  proportional  to  the  E,  M.  F.'s  existing  in  the 
lits  in  which  the  currents  flow,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the 
resistances  of  these  circuits;  i.e.,  if  C  represents  the  current  in 
eres,  E  the  E.  M.  F.  in  volts,  and  R  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  in 
s,  then  Ohm's  law  as  applied  to  the  complete  circuit  is: 

^     E     .       ^         ^     Electromotive  force  y-v 

C=  Tj.  I.e.,  Current « ^5 — ^-r •  ilj 

Rf  ReEastance  V*/ 

As  applied  to  any  portion  of  an  electrical  circuit,  Ohm's  law  b: 

^      PD  ^         ^      Potential    difference  ^    v 

C=» — ;!  t.c, Currents  =r — r-r ,  13) 

r  *  Resistance  \^/ 

e  P.D,  represents  the  difference  of  potential  in  volts  between  any 

x)ints  in  the  circuit,  and  r  the  resistance  in  ohms  of  the  conductor 

acting  these  two  points.    This  is  one  of  the  most  important  laws 

lysics. 

Both  of  the  above  statements  of  Ohm's  law  are  included  in  the 

:ion: 

A  Volts  /  ^  V 

14.  Intotial  Resistance  of  a  Galvanic  Cell.  If  the  zinc  and 
T  plates  of  a  simple  galvanic  cell  are  connected  to  an  ammeter, 
he  distance  between  the  plates  then  increased,  the  deflection 
5  needle  is  found  to  decrease,  or  if  the  amount  of  inamersion  is 
ised  the  current  also  will  decrease.  But  since  the  E.  M.  F.  of 
was  shown  in  §  41  to  be  wholly  independent  of  the  area  of  the 
immersed  or  of  the  distance  between  them,  it  will  be  seen  from 
8  law  that  the  change  in  the  current  in  these  cases  must  be  due 
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to  some  change  in  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit.  Since  the  wire 
which  constitutes  the  outside  portion  of  the  circuit  has  remained  the 
same,  we  must  conclude  that  the  liquid  imfhin  the  cell,  as  tvell  aa  the 
external  wire,  offers  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  current.  TTiis 
internal  resistance  of  the  liquid  is  directly  proportional  to  the  distance 
between  the  plates,  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  im- 
mersed portion  of  the  plates.  If,  then,  we  represent  the  external 
resistance  of  the  circuit  of  a  palvanic  cell  by  fi<  and  the  internal  by 
Ri,  then  Ohm's  law  as  applied  to  the  entire  circuit  takes  the  form: 

<''R71-Tr,-  (4) 

Thus,  if  a  simple  cell  has  an  internal  resistance  of  2  ohms  and  an 
E.  M.  F.  of  1  volt,  the  current  which  will  flow  through  the  circuit 
when  its  terminals  are  connected  by  9.3  ft.  of  No.   30  copper  wire 

(1  ohm)  is  J    ,    o  ^  '^  ampere.    This   is  about  the  current  whidk 

is  usually  obtained  from  an  ordinary  Daniell  cell  (see  §  49). 

PRIMARY  CELLS 

45.  The  Action  of  a  Simple  Cell.  If  the  simple  cell  already 
mentioned — namely,  zinc  and  copper  strips  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid — 
is  carefully  obsencd,  it  will  be  seen  that,  so 
long  as  the  plates  arc  not  connected  by  a  con- 
ductor, fine  bubbles  of  gas  are  slowly  formed 
at  the  zinc  plate,  but  none  at  the  copper 
plate.  As  soon,  however,  aa  the  two  strips 
arc  piit  into  electrical  connectioQ,  bubbles 
instantly  appear  in  great  numbers  about  the 
copper  plate  anil  at  the  same  time  a  current 
manifests  itself  in  the  connecting  wire  (Fig. 
4.">).  'Die  bubbles  are  of  hydrogen.  Their 
(iriginal  appearance  on  the  zinc  plate  may  be 
prevented  either  by  using  a  plate  of  chemi- 
cally pure  zinc,  or  by  amalgamating  impure 
zinc,  that  is,  by  coating  it  over  with  a  thin  film 
ng«.  A.Miin  of  »  Sim-  of  mcrcur}-.  Hut  the  bubbles  on  the  copper 
cannot  be  thus  disposed  of.  They  are  an 
invariable  accompaniment  of  the  current  in  the  circuit.     If  the  cui^ 
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is  allowed  to  run  for  a  considerable  time,  it  will  be  found  that 
zinc  wastes  away,  even  though  it  has  been  amalgamated,  but  the 
»er  plate  does  not  undergo  any  change. 

An  electrical  current  in  a  simple  cell  is,  then,  accompanied  by 
mating  up  of  the  zinc  plate  by  the  liquid,  and  by  the  evolution  of 
•ogen  bubbles  at  the  copper  plate.  In  every  tjrpe  of  galvanic  cell, 
ns  similar  to  these  two  are  always  found.  That  is,  one  of  the 
s  is  always  eaten  up,  and  on  the  other  some  element  is  deposited. 

plate  which  is  eaten  is  always  the  one  which  is  found  to  be 
tively  charged,  while  the  other  is  always  found  to  be  positively 
5ed ;  so  that  in  all  galvanic  cells,  when  the  terminals  are  connected 
igh  a  wire,  the  positive  electricity  flows  through  this  wire  from 
ineaten  plate  to  the  eaten  plate.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
lion  in  which  tjhe  positive  electricity  flows  is  taken  for  conven- 
!  as  the  direction  of  the  current  (see  §  §  19  and  28). 
i6.  Theory  of  the  Action  of  a  Simple  Cell.  A  simple  cell  may 
lade  of  any  two  dissimilar  metals  immersed  in  a  solution  of  any 

or  salt.    For  simplicity,  let 

amine  the  action  of  a  cell 

K)sed  of  plates  of  zinc  and 

*r   immersed    in   a  dilute 

on   of   hydrochloric  acid. 

rhemical  formula  for  hydro- 

ic     acid    is   HCl.      This 

s   that  each  molecule    of 

3id  consists  of  one  atom  of 

>gen   combined    with   one 

of  chlorine.   In  accordance 

the  theory  now  in  vogue 

g  physicists  and  chemists, 

hydrochloric  acid  is  mixed  with  water  so  as  to  form  a  dilute 

on,  the  HCl  molecules  split  up  into  two  electrically  charged 
called  ions,  the  hydrogen  ion  carrying  a  positive  charge  and 

lorine  ion  an  equal  negative  charge  (Fig.  46).   This  phenomenon 

^wn  as  dissociation.    The  solution  as  a  whole  is  neutral;  i.  «., 

incharged,  because  it  contains  just  as  many  positive  as  negative 

S^en  a  zinc  plate  is  placed  in  such  a  solution,  the  acid  attacks 


V::~Q±4^ZzZril 


''^^^.@'^'^r)z 


Fig.  46.    Illustrating  Dissociation  of  Ions 
and  Theory  of  Action  of  a  Simple  CelL 
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it  and  pulls  zinc  atoms  into  solution.  Now,  whenever  a  metal  dis- 
solves in  an  acid,  its  atoms,  for  some  unknown  reason,  go  into  solu- 
tion bearing  little  positive  charges.  The  corresponding  negative 
charges  must  he  left  on  the  zinc  plate  in  precisely  the  same  way  in 
which  a  negative  charge  is  left  on  silk  when  positive  electrification 
is  produced  on  a  glass  rod  by  rubbing  it  with  the  silk.  It  is  in  this 
way,  then,  that  we  attempt  to  account  for  the  negative  charge  which 
we  find  upon  the  zinc  plate  in  the  experiment  described  in  §  36. 

The  passage  of  positively  charged  zinc  ions  into  solution  gives 
a  positive  charge  to  the  solution  about  the  zinc  plate,  so  that  th« 
hydrogen  ions  tend  to  be  repelled  toward  the  copper  plate.  'When 
these  repelled  hydrogen  ions  reach  the  copper  plate  some  of  them 
give  up  their  charges  to  it  and  then  collect  as  bubbles  of  hydrogen 
gas.  It  is  in  this  way  that  we  account  for  the  positive  charge  whid) 
we  find  on  the  copper  plate  in  the  experiment  described  in  §  36. 

If  the  zinc  and  copper  plates  are  not  connected  by  an  outside 
conductor,  this  passage  of  positively  charged  zinc  ions  into  solution 
continues  but  a  very  short  time,  for  the  zinc  soon  becomes  so  stronirlv 
charged  negatively  that  it  pulls  back  on  the  plus  zinc  ions  with  as  mudi 
force  as  the  acid  is  pulling  them  into  solution.  In  precisely  the  same 
^ay  the  copper  plate  soon  ceases  to  take  up  any  more  p>ositive  elec* 
tricity  from  the  hydrogen  ions,  since  it  soon  acquires  a  large  enough 
plus  charge  to  repel  them  from  itself  with  a  force  equal  to  that  with 
which  they  are  being  driven  out  of  solution  by  the  positively  chanred 
zinc  ions.  It  is  in  this  way  that  we  account  for  the  fact  that  on  open 
circuit  no  chemical  action  goes  on  in  the  simple  galvanic  cell  the 
zinc  and  copper  plates  simply  becoming  charged  to  a  definite  differ- 
ence of  potential  which  is  called  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  cell. 

When,  however,  the  copper  and  zinc  plates  are  connected  by  a 
wire,  a  current  at  once  flows  from  the  copper  to  the  zinc,  and  the 
plates  thus  begin  to  lose  their  charges.  This  allows  the  acid  to  pull 
more  zinc  into  solution  at  the  zinc  plate,  and  allows  more  hydrogen 
to  go  out  of  solution  at  the  copjx^r  plate.  These  processes,  therefore, 
go  on  continuously  so  long  as  the  plates  are  connected.  Hence  a 
continuous  current  flows  through  the  connecting  wire  until  the  zinc 
is  all  eaten  up  or  the  hydn)gen  ions  have  all  been  driven  out  of  the 
solution,  {.e,f  until  either  the  plate  or  the  acid  has  become  exhausted. 

47.     Polarization.     If  the  simple  cell  which  has  been  described 
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connected  to  an  ammeter  and  the  deflection  observed  for  a  few 
inutes,  it  is  found  to  produce  a  current  of  continually  decreawig 
length;  but  if  the  hydrogen  is  removed  from  the  copper  plate  by 
Icing  out  the  plate  and  drying  it,  the  deflection  returns  to  its  first 
lue.     TTiis  phenomenon  is  called  polarization. 

The  presence  of  the  hydrogen  on  the  positive  plate  causes  a 
ninution  in  the  strength  of  the  current  for  twc  reasons:  First,  since 
drogen  is  a  non-conductor,  by  collecting  on  the  plate  it  diminishes 
J  effective  area  of  the  plate  and  therefore  increases  the  internal 
tistance  of  the  cell;  second,  by  collecting  upon  the  copper  plate  it 
rers  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  cell,  because  it  virtually  substitutes  a  hydro- 
Q  plate  for  the  copper  plate,  and  we  have  already  seen  (in  §41) 
it  a  change  in  any  of  the  materials  of  which  a  cell  is  composed 
iDges  its  E.  M.  F. 

The  different  forms  of  galvanic  celb  in  common  use  differ 
iefly  in  different  devices  employed  either  for  disposing  of  the  hydro- 
1  bubbles  or  for  preventing  their  formation. 
le  most   common  types  of  such  cells  are 
icribed  in  the  following  sections. 
48.    The  Bichromate  Cell.    The  bichro- 

te  cell  (Fig.  47)  consists  of  a  plate  of  zinc 

mersed  in  sulphuric  acid  between  two  plates 

carbon,  carbon  being  used  instead  of  cop* 

•  because  it  gives  'a  greater  E.  M.  F,     In 

sulphuric  acid  is  dissolved  some  bichro- 

te  of  potassium  or  sodium,  the  function  of 

ich  b  to  unite  chemically  with  the  hydro- 

i  as  fast  as  it  is  formed  at  the  positive 

te,  thus  preventing  its  accumulation  upon 

I  plate.*     Such  a  cell  has  the  high  E.  M.  F. 

B.1  volts.     Its  internal   resistance   is   low, 

n  .2  to  .5  ohm,  since  the  plates  are  gener- 

!  large  and  close  together.     It  will  be  seen, 

lefore,  that  when  the  external  resistance  is 

f  small  it  is  capable  of  furnishing  a  current  of  from  5  to  10  amperes. 

Be,  however,  the  chromic  acid  formed  by  the  union  of  the  sulphuric 


Fig.  47.    Blduomste 
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aod  witb  the  btdaonaie  *n»rk%  ^^  zmc  croi  when  tfae  tiiTjiU  is  open, 
H  is  necessary  to  lift  the  ziac  from  tbe  bqnid  by  tfac  rod  A,  vfaen  the 
cell  is  DOt  io  use.  Sudi  oeQs  uc  osefol  vliesc  lai^  cuirents  are 
Deeded  for  a  ^lOft  time.  The  great  disadvantages  are  that  the  fluid 
deteriorates  rajMdly,  and  that  the  22dc  cannot  be  kft  in  the  liquid. 

49.  The  Daniell  CdL  The  Daniefl  cdl  consists  at  a  zinc  plale 
immersed  in  zinc-  sulphate,  and  a  coppt^  plate  tnuDersed  in  fx^iper 
sulfate,  the  two  liquids  being  kept  apart  either  by  means  of  a  porous 

eartben  cup,  as  id 
the  type  shown  lo 
Kg.  48,  or  dse  by 
gravity,  as  in  the 
type  shown  in  Ftg. 
49.  TTiis  last  type. 
cDmoxHiIy  called 
the  gravity,  or 
crowfoot  type,  is 
used  almost  ex- 
clusively on  tele- 
graph lines.  Tlie 
copper  sulphate, 
being  the  heavier 
of  the  two  liquids, 
remains  at  the  bot- 
tom iilKtiit  the  (ii|>|N'r  [tlatc,  while  the  zinc  sulphate  remains  at  the 
top  itlKiut  tlu;  xiiic  pliiUr. 

In  i\m  ltII  {Ntlari/Jilion  h  iilmost  entirely  avoided,  for  the  reaaoa 
that  no  op|M>rtuiiily  is  k>^''"  f<*r  l'>*'  formation  of  hydrc^en  bubbles. 
For,  just  ua  the  liyilr'K'liiorii:  acid  solution  described  in  §  46  consists 
:;f  [KKsilivc  liydro^^ii  inns  mid  m-Kiitive  chlorine  ions  in  water,  so  the 
zinc  snliiliHti;  (/iiHOJ  .lolution  (iinstsfs  of  positive  zinc  ions  and 
neKiitivi-  S<  I,  i'liis-  Nnw  llu-  zinc  uf  the  zinc  plate  goes  into  solution 
in  the  /iiK'  ■iiiljiiDili'  in  iirnisi'ly  llic  siimc  way  that  it  goes  into  solution 
in  tlif  iiydrorhliirii'  mid  uf  thi-  sinij)lc  a'll  described  in  §46.  TTua 
givt'.t  H  [Mtailivt-  rhiir)/r  li>  ihi-  .solution  about  the  zinc  plate,  and 
oiinsi-.-i  u  nxiM nil  lit  uf  \\\t<  |Hisiiivi'  iiin.s  lH>twccn  the  two  plates  from 
tlw  Aw  timmda  ihi:  rMiijNtr,  uMil  iif  negative  ions  in  the  opposite 
din-t'liuu,  Ih>(Ii  (he  /n  uiid  ihi'  SO,  ions  being  able  to  pass  thiou^ 
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porous  cup.  Since  the  positive  ions  about  the  copper  plate  con- 
of  atoms  of  copper,  it  will  be 
1  that  the  material  which  ia 
■en  out  of  solution  at  the  cop- 
plate,  instead  of  being  hydro- 
,  as  in  the  simple  cell,  is  metal- 
•opper.  Since,  then,  the  element 
eh  is  deposited  on  the  copper 
£  is  the  same  as  that  of  which 
Iready  consists,  it  is  clear  that 
her  the  E.  M.  F,  nor  the  resist- 
j  of  the  cell  can  be  changed 
luse  of  this  deposit;  i.e.,  the 
ie  of  the  polarization  of  the 
>le  cell  has  been  removed. 
The  great  advantage  of  the 
iell  cell  lies  in  the  relatively 
degree  of  constancy  in  its 
I.  F.  (1.08  volts).  It  has  a 
paratively  high  internal  resist- 
(one  to  six  ohms)  and  is  there- 
incapable  of  producing  very 
;  currents,  about  one  ampere 
ost.  It  will  furnish  a  very  constant  current,  however,  for  a 
great  length  of  time;  in  fact,  until  all  of  the 
copper  is  driven  out  of  the  copper  sulphate 
solution.  In  order  to  keep  a  constant  supply 
of  the  copper  ions  in  the  solution,  copper 
sulphate  crystals  are  kept  in  the  compart- 
ment S  of  the  cell  of  Fig.  48,  or  in  the  bottom 
of  the  gravity  cell.  These  dissolve  as  fast  as 
the  solution  loses  its  strength  through  tlie 
deposition  of  copper  on  the  copper  plate. 

The  Danicll  is  a  so-called  closed-circuU 

cell,   i.e.,   its   circuit  should   be   left    closed 

(through  a  resistance  of  thirty  or  forty  ohms) 

ever  the  cell  is  not  in  use.    If  it  is  left  on  open  circuit,  the  copper 

ate  diffuses  through  the  porous  cup,  and  a  brownish  muddy 
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Cupper  Plates  are  Kept  Separate 

by  QraTltjr. 
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deposit  of  copper  or  copper  oxide  is  formed  upon  the  zinc.  Pure  cop- 
per is  also  deposited  in  the  pores  of  the  porous  cup.  Both  of  these 
actions  damage  the  cell.  When  the  circuit  is  closed,  however,  since 
the  electrical  forces  always  keep  the  copper  ions  moving  toward 
the  copper  plate,  these  damaging  effects  are  to  a  large  extent  avoided. 

50.  The  Leclanche  Cell.  The  Leclanch^  cell  (Fig.  50)  con- 
sists of  a  zinc  rod  in  a  solution  of  ammonium  chloride  (150  g.  to  a  liter 
of  water),  and  a  carbon  plate  placed  inside  of  a  porous  cup  which  is 
packed  full  of  manganese  dioxide  and  powdered  graphite  or  carbon. 
As  in  the  simple  cell,  the  zinc  dissolves  in  the  liquid,  and  hydrogen  is 
liberated  at  the  carbon,  or  positive,  plate.  Here  it  is  slowly  attacked 
by  the  manganese  dioxide.  This  chemical  action  is,  however,  not 
quick  enough  to  prevent  rapid  polarization  when  large  currents 
are  taken  from  the  cell.     The  cell  slowly  recovers  when  allowed 

to  stand  for  a 
while  on  open  cir- 
cuit. The  E.M 
F.  of  a  Leclanche 
cell  is  about  1.5 
volts,and  its  initial 
internal  resistance 
is  somewhat  less 
than  an  ohm.  It 
therefore  furnishes 
a  momentary  cur- 
rent of  from  one 
to  three  amperes. 
The  immense  advantage  of  this  type  of  cell  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  zinc  is  not  at  all  eaten  by  the  ammonium  chloride  when  the  cir- 
cuit is  open,  and  that,  therefore,  unlike  thfc  Daniell  or  bichromate 
cells,  it  can  be  left  for  an  indefinite  time  on  open  circuit  without 
deterioration.  IxTlanch(5  cells  are  used  almost  exclusively  where 
momentary  currents  only  are  needed,  as,  for  example,  on  door- 
Ik^U  circuits.  The  cell  recjuires  no  attention  for  years  at  a  time, 
other  than  the  occasional  addition  of  water  to  replace  loss  by  evapora- 
tion, and  the  occasional  addition  of  ammonium  chloride  (NH^Cl)  to 
keep  positive  Nil,  and  negative  CI  ions  in  the  solution. 

51.  The  Dry  Cell.    The  dry  cell  is  only  a  modified  form  of  the 
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Fig.  51.    Cells  Ck>zmecte<l  In  Series. 
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clanch^  cell.  It  is  not  really  dry,  since  the  zinc  and  carbon  plates 
J  imbedded  in  moist  paste  which  consists  usually  of  one  part  of 
^stals  of  ammonium  chloride,  three  parts  of  plaster  of  Paris,  one 
rt  of  zinc  oxide,  one  part  of  zinc  chloride,  and  two  parts  of  water, 
le  plaster  of  Paris  is  used  to  give  the  paste  rigidity.  As  in  the 
clanch^  cell,  it  is  the  action  of  the  anmionium  chloride  upon  the 
c  which  produces  the  current. 

52.  Combinations  of  Cells.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  cells 
y  be  combined:  First,  in  series;  and  second,  in  parallel.  When 
y  are  connected  in  series  the  zinc  of  one  cell  is  joined  to  the  copper 
the  second,  the  zinc  of  the  second  to  the  cop- 

of  the  third,  etc.,  the  copper  of  the  first  and 

zinc  of  the  last  being  joined  to  the  ends  of  the 
smal  resistance  (see  Fig.  51).    The  E.  M.  F. 

such  a  combination  is  the  sum  of  the  E.  M. 

J  of  the  single  cells.    The  internal  resistance 

he  combination  is  also  the  sum  of  the  internal 

stances  of  the  single  cells.     Hence,  if  the  ex- 

lal  resistances  are  very  small,  the  current 

lished  by  the  combination  will  not  be  larger 

1  that  furnished  by  a  single  cell,  since  the 

1  resistance  of  the  circuit  has  been  increased 

he  same  ratio  as  the  total  E.  M.  F.     But  if 

external  resistance  is  large,  the  current  pro- 

*d  by  the  combination  will  be  very  much 

ter  than  that  produced  by  a  single  cell.    Just 

much  greater  can  always  be  determined  by  applying  Ohm's  law, 

f  there  are  n  cells  in  series,  and  E  is  the  E.  M.  F.  of  each  cell,  the 

I E.  M.  F.  of  the  circuit  is  n  E.    Hence  if  Re  is  the  external  resist- 

{ and  Ri  the  internal  resistance  of  a  single  cell,  then  Ohm's  law  gives 


Fig.  63.  Cells  Connected 
in  Parallel. 
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If  the  n  cells  are  connected  in  parallel,  that  is,  if  all  the  coppers 
jonnected  together  and  all  the  zincs,  as  in  Fig.  52,  the  E.  M.  F.  of 
x)mbination  is  only  the  E.  M.  F.  of  a  single  cell,  while  tlie  internal 
tance  is  1/n  of  that  of  a  single  cell,  since  connecting  the  cells  in 
way  is  simply  equivalent  to  inultiplying  the  area  of  the  plates  n 
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times.    The  current  furnished  by  such  a  combination  will  be  giva 
by  the  formula : 

n 

If,  therefore,  Re  is  negligibly  small,  as  in  the  case  of  a  hea^^ 
copper  wire,  the  current  flowing  through  it  will  be  n  times  as  great  & 
that  which  could  be  made  to  flow  through  it  by  a  single  cell.  Thea 
considerations  show  that  the  rules  which  should  govern  the  combina- 
tion of  cells  are  as  follows: 

When  the  external  resistance  is  large  in  comparison  vnth  tlu 
internal  resistance  of  a  single  cell,  the  cells  should  he  connected  in  series. 

When  the  external  resistance  is  small  in  comparison  vnth  Uu 
internal  resistance  of  a  single  cell,  the  cells  should  he  connected  in 
'parallel. 

CHEMICAL  EFFECTS  OF  THE  ELECTRIC 

CURRENT 

53.     Electrolysis.     If  two  platinum  electrodes  are  dipped  into 

a  solution  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  terminals  of  a  battery 
producing  an  E.  M.  F.  of  2  volts  or  more  is  applied  to  these  electrodes, 
oxygen  gas  is  found  to   be  given  off  at  the  electrode  at    which  the 
current  enters  the  solution,  calknl  the  anode,  while  hydrogen  is  given 
off  at  the  electrode  at  which  the  current  leaves  the  solution,  called 
the  cathode.    The  modem  theory  of  this  phenomenon  is  as  follows: 
Sulphuric  acid  (HjSOj,  when  it  dissolves  in  water,  breaks  up  into 
positively  charged  hydrogen  ions  and  negatively  charged  SO^  ions. 
As  soon  as  an  electrical  field  is  established  in  the  solution  by  con- 
necting the  electrodes  to  the  positive  and  negative  terminals  of  a 
battery,  the  hydrogen  ions  begin  to  migrate  toward  the  cathode,  and 
there,  after  giving  up  their  charges,  unite  to  form  molecules  of  hydro- 
gen gas.     On  the  other  hand,  the  negative  SO^  ions  migrate  to  the 
positive  electrode  (that  is,  the  anode),  where  they  give  up  their  charges 
to  it,  and  then  act  upon  the  water,  HjO,  thus  forming  H,SO^  and 
liberating  oxygen. 

If  the  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  of  oxygen  are  measured,  the 
hydrogen  is  found  to  occupy  in  every  case  just  twice  the  volume 
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ipied  by  the  oxygen.  This  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  reasons  for 
jving  that  water  consists  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one  of 
;en. 

54.  Electroplating.  If  the  solution,  instead  of  being  sulphuric 
,  had  been  one  of  copper  sulphate,  CuSO^,  the  results  would  have 
I  precisely  the  same  in  every  respect,  except  that,  since  the  hydro- 
ions  in  the  solution  are  now  replaced  by  copper  ions,  the  substance 
)sited  on  the  cathode  is  pure  copper  instead  of  hydrogen.  This 
e  principle  involved  in  electroplating  of  all  kinds.  In  conmierciai- 
c,  the  positive  plate,  that  is,  the  plate  at  which  the  current  enters 
bath,  is  always  made  from  the  same  metal  as  that  which  is  to  be 
>sited  from  the  solution;  for  in  this  case  the  SO^  or  other  negative 
dissolve  this  plate  as  fast  as  the  metal  ions  are  deposited  upon 


Fig.  53.    Silver-plating  Bath. 

ther.  The  strength  of  the  solution,  therefore,  remains  unchanged, 
feet,  the  metal  is  simply  taken  from  one  plate  and  deposited  on 
ther.  Fig.  53  represents  a  silver-plating  bath.  The  bars  joined 
e  anode  A  are  of  pure  silver.  The  spoons  to  be  plated  are  con- 
d  to  the  cathode  K.  The|solution  consists  of  500  g.  of  potassium 
ide  and  250  g.  of  silver  cyanide  in  10  1.  of  water. 
S5.  Chonical  Method  of  Measuring  Current.  In  1834,  Faraday 
1  that  a  given  current  of  electricity  flowing  for  a  given  time 
fs  deposits  the  same  amount  of  a  given  element  from  a  solution, 
ever  be  the  nature  of  the  solution  which  contains  the  element, 
sxample,  one  ampere  always  deposits  in  an  hour  4.025  g.  of 
,  whether  the  solution  is  of  silver  nitrate,  silver  cyanide,  or  any 
silver  compounds  Similarly,  an  ampere  will  deposit  in  an  hour 
g.  of  copper,  1.203  g.  of  zinc,  etc.    This  fact  is  made  use  of  in 
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calibrating  fine  ammeters,  since  it  is  possible  to  compute  with  gieal 
accuracy  the  strength  of  a  current  which  will  deposit  a  given  weight 
of  metal  in  a  known  time.  In  fact,  the  Electrical  Congress  held  in 
Chicago  in  1893  defined  the  ampere  as  the  amount  of  current  v^hiel 
will  deposit  .001118  g.  of  silver  per  second. 

56.  The  Storage  Battery.  If  two  lead  plates  aie  inunersed  ii 
sulphuric  acid  and  the  current  sent  through  the  cell,  the  anodi 
or  plate  at  which  the  current  enters  the  solution  will  be  found  k 
the  course  of  a  few  minutes  to  turn  dark  brown.  This  brown  coat  h 
a  compound  of  lead  with  the  oxygen  which,  in  the  case  of  the  pbt 

inum  electrodes,  was  evolved  as  a  gaa.  Tin 
other  lead  plate  is  not  a£Fected  by  the 
hydrogen,  which  is,  in  this  case,  as  in  thai 


Fig.  M.  ng.  u. 

Illustrating  the  Magnetic  Properties  of  a  Loop. 

of  the  platinum,  evolved  as  a  gas.  Since,  then,  the  passage  of  the  current 
through  this  ci4i  has  loft  one  plate  unchanged,  while  it  has  changed 
the  surface  of  the  other  plate  to  a  new  substance,  namely,  lead  per- 
oxide, PbOj,  it  might  be  cxjx^ctcd  that  if  the  charging  battery  were 
rt»movcd,  and  these  two  dissimilar  plates  connected  with  a  wiie,  a 
curn?nt  will  flow  through  the  wire,  for  the  arrangement  is  now  essen- 
tially a  simple  galvanic  cell,  which  in  its  essentials  consists  simply  of 
two  dissimilar  phites  immersed  in  an  electrolyte  (a  conducting  Uquid 
other  than  a  molten  metal).  In  this  case  the  plate  having  the  lead 
|)eroxi(le  upon  it  corrt»sponds  to  the  copper  of  an  ordinary  cell,  and 
(he  unchanged  lead  plate  to  the  zinc.  The  arrangement  will  furnish 
a  current  until  the  lead  peroxide  is  all  used  up.    The  only  important 
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2e  between  a  commerical  storage  cell  and  the  two  lead  plates 
isidered,  is  that  the  former  is  provided  in  the  process  of 
3ture  w4th  a  very  much  thicker  coat  of  the  active  material 
iioxide  on  the  positive  plate,  and  a  porous,  spongy  lead  on  the 
5)  than  can 

led   by    a  -S 

J  charging 
I  we  con-      "^ 

In  cne 
t     storage 

is     active  ^ 

I  is  actu-  ^     '  '^^^ 

oed  by  the 
1  charging 
ischarfirinfiT 

o     o  pig^  50,    niustrating  the  Magnetic  Properties  of  a  Helix. 

I  which  are 

ly  ordinary  sheets  of  lead.  With  each  new  charging  a  slightly 
layer  of  the  lead  peroxide  is  fonned.    In  the  more  common 

type  of  commercial  cell  the  active  material 
r^^  is  pressed  into  interstices  of  the  plate  in  the 

^ '  \/       fonn  of  a  paste.    It  will  be  seen  from  this 
•jX       discussion  that  a  storage  battery  is  not,  prop- 
]+        erly   speaking,    a   device    for   storing  elec- 
Ito^etic  Field       tricity.     It  is  rather  a  device  in  which  the 

electrical  current  produces  chemical  changes, 
ie  new  chemicals,  so  long  as  they  last,  are  capable  of  genera- 
iw  electrical  current. 

ELECTROMAQNETISM 

Magnetic  Properties  of  a  Loop.    We  have  seen  in  §  38  that 

J  current  is  surrounded  by  a  magnetic  field  the  direction 

given  by  the  right-hand  rule.     We  have  seen  also  that  a 

of  wire  through  which  a  current  flows  produces  a  magnetic 

shape  shown  in  Fig.  41.    Now,  if  such  a  loop  is  suspended 

ter  shown  in  Fig.  54  while  a  current  is  passed  through  it, 

slowly  to  set  itself  in  an  east-and-west  plane,  and  so  that 

the  loop  from  which  the  magnetic  lines  emerge  (see  right- 

,  §  38  and  also  Fig.  55)  is  tx)ward  the  north.    In  other  words. 
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the  loop  will  be  found  to  behave  with  respect  to  the  earth  or  to  aoj 
other  magnet  precisely  as  though  it  were  a  flat  magnetic  disc  yshoBt 
boundary  is  the  wire,  the  face  which  turns  toward  the  north,  that  is, 
that  from  which  the  magnetic  lines  emerge,  being  an  N  pole  and 
the  other  an  S  pole. 

58.  Magnetic  Properties  of  a  Helix.  If  a  wire  carrying  a  ciu«- 
rent  be  wound  in  the  form  of  a  helix  and  held  near  a  suspended  magnet 
as  in  Fig.  56,  the  coil  will  be  found  to  act  in  every  respect  like  a  niagnet, 
with  an  N  pole  at  one  end  and  an  S  pole  at  the  other. 

This  result  might  have  been  predicted  from  the  fact  that  a  single 
loop  is  equivalent  to  a  flat-disc  magnet.  For  when  a  series  of  such 
discs  is  placed  side  by  side,  as  in  the  helix,  the  result  must  be  the 
same  as  placing  a  series  of  disc  magnets  in  a  row,  the  iV  pole  of  one 
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Pig.  58.    Right-Hand  Rule  for  Determining  Direc*  Fig.  60.    A  Simple  Elecroaac 

tlon  of  Magnetic  Field  of  a  Helix.  net  and  Its  Field. ^^ 

being  directly  in  contact  with  the  S  pole  of  the  next,  etc.  These  poles 
would  therefore  all  neutralize  each  other  except  at  the  two  ends.  Wc 
therefore  get  a  magnetic  field  of  the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  57,  the 
direction  of  the  arrows  representing  as  usual  the  direction  in  whidi 
an  N  pole  tends  to  move. 

59.  Rules  for  North  and  South  Poles  of  a  Helix.  The  ridst- 
hand  rule,  as  given  in  §  38,  is  suflScient  in  every  case  to  determine 
which  is  the  A"  and  which  the  S  pole  of  a  helix,  i,e,y  from  which  eod 
the  lines  of  magnetic  force  emerge  from  the  helix  and  at  which  eod 
they  enter  it.  But  it  is  found  convenient,  in  the  consideration  ol 
coils,  to  restate  the  right-hand  rule  in  a  slightly  different  way,  thus: 

//  the  coil  is  grasped  in  the  right  hand  in  such  a  way  thai  tJu 
fingers  point  in  the  direction  in  which  the  current  is  flowing  in  the  wires, 
the  thumb  will  point  in  the  direction  of  the  north  pole  of  the  helix  (jm 
Fig.  58). 

Similarly,  if  the  sign  of  the  poles  is  known,  but  the  direction  ol 
the  current  unknown,  the  latter  may  be  determined  as  follows: 
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right  hand  ia  'placed  against  the  coil  with  the  thumb  pointing 
iction  of  the  lines  of  force  {i.e.,  toward  the  north  pole  of  the 


toraesboe  Electromagne  , 


Horseshoe  BlecuromagDet. 

fingers  vnll  pass  around  the  coil  in  the  direction  in  which 
t  is  flowing. 

Ilie  Electromagnet.     If  a  core  of  soft  Iron  be  inserted  in 

Iig.  59),  the  poles  will  be  found  to  be  enormously  stronger 

p.    This 

I  the  core 

teed    by 

tern  the 

helix  in 

le  same 

bich 

t  ma 

induc- 
din  the 
msnent 
he  new 
ii  about 
V  the 
fields 
«  and 
B  coil. 

t  is  broken,  the  core  will  at  once  lose  the  greater  part  of  its 
If  the  current  is  reversed,  the  polarity  of  the  core  will  be 
ich  a  coil  with  a  soft-iron  core  is  called  an  electromagnet. 


Fig.  a.   simple  Electric  B«U. 
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The  strength  of  an  electromagnet  can  be  veiy  greatly  increased 
by  giving  it  such  form  that  the  magnetic  lines  can  remain  in  ira 
throughout  their  entire  length  instead  of  emerging  into  air,  as  tbef 
do  in  Fig.  59.  For  this  reason  electromagnets  are  usually  built  in 
the  horseshoe  form  and  provided  with  an  armature  A  (Fig.  60) 
Chicago  New  IttorK 


Fig.  03.  IllDscraUDs  the  PHnclple  ol  the  Electric  Tolegraph- 
through  which  a  complete  iron  path  for  the  lines  of  force  is  estate 
Ibhed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  61.  The  strength  of  such  a  magnet  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  number  of  ampere-tuTna  which  encircle  it,  the  expres- 
sion ampere- (uTOS  denoting  the  product  of  the  number  of  turns  of  wire 
about  tlie  magnet  by  the  number  of  amperes  flowing  in  each  turn. 
Thus  a  current  of  ^Jij  ampere  flowing  1,000  times  around  a  con 
will  make  an  electromagnet  of  precisely  the  same  strength  as  a  current 
of  1  ampere  flowing 
Electro 


Armature 

-.Contact 
ypotnta 


10  times  about  the 
core. 

61.  The  Elec- 
tric Bell.  Theeleo 
trie  bell  (Fig.  62)  b 
one  of  the  simplest 
applications  of  the 
electromagnet. 
\Micn  the  button  P 
is  pressed,  the  elec- 
tric circuit  of  the 
battery  is  closed  and 
a  current  flows  in  at  A ,  through  the  magnet,  over  the  closed  contact  C, 
and  out  again  at  li.  But  no  sooner  is  this  current  established  than  the 
electromagnet  E  pulls  over  the  annature  a,  and  in  so  doing  breaks  the 
contact  at  C.  This  stops  the  current  and  demagnetizes  the  magnet  E. 
The  armature  is  then  thrown  back  against  C  by  the  elasticity  of  the 
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?  which  supports  it.  No  sooner  is  the  contact  made  at  C 
e  current  again  begins  to  flow  and  the  former  operation  is 
1.  Thus  the  circuit  is  automatically  made  and  broken  at  C 
hammer  H  is  in  consequence  set  into  rapid  vibration  against 
of  the  bell. 

The  Telegraph.  The  electric  telegraph  is  another  simple 
ion  of  the  electromagnet.    The  principle  is  illustrated  in  Fig. 

soon  as  the  key  K  at  Chicago,  for  example,  is  closed,  the 

flows  over  the  line  to,  we  will  say.  New  York.    There  it 

through  the  electromagnet  m,  and  thence  back  to  Chicago 

the  earth.  The  armature  h  is  held  down  by  the  electro- 
m  as  long  as  the  key  K  is  kept  closed.  As  soon  as  the  circuit 
n  at  Ky  the  armature  is  pulled  up  by  the  spring  d.  By  means 
ickwork  device  the  tape  e  is  drawn  along  at  a  imiform  rate 

the  pencil  or  pen  carried  by  the  armature  6.  A  very  short 
dosing  of  K  produces  a  dot  upon  the  tape,  a  longer  time  a  dash. 
M[orse,  or  telegraphic,  alphabet  consists  of  certain  combina- 
'  dots  and  dashes,  any  desired  message  may  be  sent  from 
\  and  recorded  in  New  York. 

AMERICAN  MORSB  CODE 
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0  

lem  practice  the  message  is  not  ordinarily  recorded  on  a 

[operators  have  learned  to  read  messages  by  ear,  a  very  short 

reen  two  clicks  being  interpreted  as  a  dot,  a  longer  interval 

rst  commercial  telegraph  line  was  built  by  S.  F.  B.  Morse 

taltimore  and  Washington.    It  was  opened  on  May  24, 

the  now  famous  message:    "What  hath  God  wrought?" 

[The  Relay  and  Sounder.    On  account  of  the  great  resistance 

;,  the  current  which  passes  through  the  electromagnet  is 

tt  the  armature  of  this  magnet  must  be  made  very  light  in 

spond  to  the  action  of  the  current.    The  clicks  of  such 
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an  armature  are  not  sufficiently  loud  to  be  read  easily  by  an  operator 
Hence  at  each  station  there  is  introduced  a  local  circuit  which  cot- 
tains  a  local  battery,  and  a  second  and  heavier  electromagnet  which 

is  called  a  smmder. 
The  electromagMt 
on  the  main  line  is 
then  called  tfaerr^ 
(see  Figs.  64,65,utd 
66).  The  soiindff 
has  a  very  het" 
armature  (A,  Fig. 
65),  which  IS  so  u^ 
ranged  thatitdids 
both  when  it  it 
drawn  down  by  tb 
electromagnel 
against  the  stop  S 
and  when  it  is  pushed  up  again  by  its  spring,  on  breaking  the  cuneot, 
against  the  stop  /.  The  interval  which  elapses  between  those  two 
clicks  indicates  to  the  operator  whether  a  dot  or  dash  is  sent.     TTie 

Chicago 
Key 


Plg.K-   Telegraphic 


current  in  the  nuilii  line  simply  serves  to  close  and  open  the  atciBt 
in  the  local  batterj-  which  operates  the  sounder  (see  Fig.  66).  TTie 
elcctroniiignets  of  the  relay  and  the  sounder  differ  in  that  the  fomm' 
consisl.'i  of  many  thousand  turns  of  fine  wire,  usually  having  a  resist- 
ance of  about  150  ohms,  while  the  latter  consists  of  a  few  huodnd 
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IS  of  coarse  wire  having  ordinarily  a  resistance  of  about  4  ohms. 

64.  Plan  of  a  Telegraph  System.  The  actual  arrangement  of 
various  parts  of  a  telegraphic  system  is  shown  in  Fig.  66.  When 
)perator  at  Chicago  wishes  to  send  a  message  to  New  York,  he 

opens  the  switch  which  is  connected  to  his  key,  and  which  is 
tys  kept  closed  except  when  he  is  sending  a  message.  He  then 
ns  to  operate  his  key,  thus  controlling  the  clicks  of  both  his  own 
ider  and  that  at  New  York.  When  the  Chicago  switch  is  closed 
the  one  at  New  York  open,  the  New  York  operator  is  able  to  send 
essage  back  over  the  same  line.  In  practice  a  message  is  not 
Jly  sent  as  far  as  from  Chicago  to  New  York  over  a  single  line, 

in  the  case  of  trans-oceanic  cables.  Instead,  it  is  automatically 
rferred  at,  say,  Cleveland,  to  a  second  line  which  carries  it  on 

uffalo,  where  it  is  again  transferred  to  a  third  line  which  car- 
it  on  to  New  York.    The  transfer  is  made  in  precisely  the  same 

as  the  transfer  from  the  main  circuit  to  the  sounder  circuit. 

Dr  example,  the  sounder  circuit  at  Cleveland  is  lengthened  so 

extend  to  Buf- 
and    if    the 

ler  itself  is  re- 

d  by  a  relay 

d  in  this  case 

eater),  and  the 

battery  by  a 

battery,  then 

)under  circuit  has  been  transformed  into  a  repeater  circuit, 

II  the  conditions  are  met  for  an  automatic  transfer  of  the  message 

jveland  to  the  Cleveland-Buffalo  line.    There  is,  of  coiu'se,  no 

lost  in  this  automatic  transfer. 

INDUCED  CURRENTS 

5.  Induction  of  Currents  by  Magnets.  If  a  coil  of  wire  C  is 
cted  to  any  sensitive  current  detector,  as  in  Fig.  67,  and  then 

over  the  pole  of  a  magnet  from  the  position  a  to  the  position  c, 
aentary  current  is  observed  to  flow  through  the  circuit.    If  the 

held  stationary  over  the  magnet,  the  needle  will  come  to  rest 
latural  position.  If  the  coil  is  removed  suddenly  from  the  pole, 
edle  will  move  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  its  first  defleo- 


Fig.  07.   lUustraUng  the  Prlnciplef  of  Electromagnetio 

Induction. 
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tion,  which  shows  that  a  reverse  current  is  now  being  generated  in 
the  coil. 

These  experiments  show  that  a  current  of  electricity  may  be  iii- 
diiced  in  a  conductor  by  causing  the  latter  to  move  through  a  magnetic 
"field.  This  discovery,  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  history  of 
science,  was  announced  by  Faraday  in  1831.  From  it  have  sprung 
directly  most  of  the  modem  industrial  developments  of  electricity. 

When  we  test  the  direction  in  which  the  current  is  induced  in 
the  coil  C  (Fig.  67)  by  applying  the  right-hand  rule  to  the  direction 
of  deflection  of  the  needle,  we  find  that  while  the  coil  C  was  mov- 
ing from  a  down  to  c  the  induced  current  flowing  through  it  was 
in  such  a  direction  as  to  make  its  lower  face  an  N  p>ole  and  its 
upper  face  an  S  pole.  Now  if  we  split  up  this  motion  into  two 
parts,  namely,  that  from  a  to  6  and  that  from  6  to  c,  we  see 
that  while  the  coil  is  being  moved  from  a  to  6  the  repulsion  of 
the  N  pole  of  the  magnet  for  the  N  pole  of  the  coil  is  greattf 
than  the  attraction  of  the  N  pole  of  the  magnet  for  the  S  pole 
of  the  coil,  so  that  the  motion  must  be  made  against  an  opposing 
force.  Similarly,  while  the  coil  is  going  from  6  to  c,  the  S  pole 
of  the  coil    is   nearer  the  N  pole  of  the   magnet  than  is  the  A' 

pole  of  the  coil,  and  consequently  the  attrac- 
?f^^  ■   ,■    !■■  ' — ^  tion  of  the  N  pole  of  the  magnet  for  this  S 

pole  of  the  coil  is  greater  than  the  repubion 

of  the  two  A^  poles.    Hence  the  motion  from 

6  to  c  also  must  l)e  made  against  an  opposing 

11  I   II  force,    ^^^len  the  coil  was  moving  from  c  to  a, 

\^^::^=^y  the  current  was  in  the  reverse  diiection,  hence 

the  poles  of  the  coil  were  reversed,  so   that  at 

FlK.  68.    Showing  that  a  -    .n  .•        ljjL  jm 

Conductor  must  Cut  Lines  evcru  voini  the  motion  tiod  to  DC  mooe  aaatfui 

of  Mainietlc  Force  In  order  "^  ,  ^-y  ^••••^ 

to  Induce  an  E.  M.  F.  qji  opposing  forcC. 

From  these  experiments  and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  it  has  been 
discovei-ed  that  whenever  a  current  is  huluced  in  a  conductor  by  ike 
relaiim  motion  of  tlie  conductor  and  the  magnetic  fields  the  direction 
of  the  induced  current  is  always  such  as  to  set  up  a  magnetic  field 
which  opposes  tlie  motion.  This  is  known  as  Lenz^s  law.  It  is  a  law 
which  might  have  been  predicted  beforehand  from  the  principle  of 
the  conservation  of  energy,  for,  since  an  electrical  current  possesses 
energy,  the  prnciple  of  conser\'ation  of  energy  tells  us  thai  no  such 
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•ent  can  possibly  be  created  without  the  expenditure  of  work  of 
e  sort.  In  this  case  there  is  no  place  for  the  energy  to  come  from 
pt  from  the  mechanical  work  done  in  pushing  the  coil  against  some 
ting  force. 

If,  instead  of  moving  the  coil  up  and  down  over  the  pole,  we 
held  it  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  68,  and  moved  it  back  and 
I  so  that  its  motion  was  parallel  to  the  line  N  S,  no  induced  current 
Id  have  been  observed.  By  experiments  of  this  sort  it  is  found 
an  E.  M.  F.  is  induced  in  a  coil  only  when  the  motion  takes  place 
ych  a  way  as  to  change  the  toted  number  of  magnetic  lines  of  force 
h  are  enclosed  in  the  coil.  Or,  to  state  this  rule  in  a  more  general 
.:  An  E.  M.  F.  is  induced  in  any  element  of  a  conductor  when 
jnly  when  that  element  is  moving  in  such  a  way  a^  to  cut  magnetic 
of  force. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  first  statement  of  the  rule  is  included 
e  second,  for  whenever  the  number  of  lines  of  force  which  pass 
igh  a  coil  changes,  some  lines  of  force  must  cut  across  the  coil 
the  inside  to  the  outside,  or  vice  vers&, 

[n  the  preceding  statement  we  have  used  the  expression  induced 

.  F,  instead  of  induced  current  for  the  reason  that  whether  or  not 

itinuous  current  flows  in  a  conductor  in  which  an  E.  M.  F,  (i.  e., 

ssure  tending  to  produce  a  current)  exists,  depends  simply  on 

ler  or  not  the  conductor  is  a  portion  of  a  closed  electrical  circuit. 

IT  experiment  the  portion  of  the  wire  in  which  the  E.  M.  F.  was 

generated  by  its  passage  across  the  lines  of  force  running  from 

S  was  a  part  of  such  a  closed  circuit,  and  hence  a  current  resulted. 

!  had  moved  a  straight  conductor  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  69, 

1.  M.  F.  would  have  been  Induced  precisely  as  before;  but  since 

rcuit  would  then  have  been  open,  the  only  effect  of  this  E.  M.  F. 

I  have  been  to  establish  a  P.  D.  between  the  ends  of  the  wire, 

0  cause  a  positive  charge  to  appear  at  one  of  its  ends  and  a 

ye  charge  at  the  other,  in  precisely  the  same  way  that  the  E.M.F. 

)attery  causes  positive  and  negative  charges  to  appear  on  the 

lals  of  the  battery  when  it  b  on  open  circuit. 

5.    Strength  of  the  Induced  E.  M.  F.    The  strength  of  an  induced 

F.  is  found  to  depend  simply  upon  the  number  of  lines  of  force 

r  second  by  the  conductor,  or>  in  the  case  of  a  coil,  upon  the 

f  change  in  the  number  of  lines  of  forc9  which  pass  through 
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the  coil.  The  strength  of  the  current  which  flows  is  then  given 
Ohm's  law;  i.  e,,  it  is  equal  to  the  induced  E.  M.  F.  divided  by  t 
resistance  of  the  circuit.  The  namber  of  lines  of  force  which  t 
conductor  cuts  per  second  may  always  be  detennined  if  we  knc 
the  velocity  of  the  conductor  and  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  fie 
through  which   it  moves.* 

In  a  conductor  which  is  cutting  lines  at  the  rate  of  100,000,0( 
lines  per  second,  there  is  an  induced  electromotive  force  of  exact 
one  volt. 

67.  The  Dynamo  Rule.  Since  the  experiment  illustrated  i 
Fig.  67  shows  that  reversing  the  direction  in  which  a  conductor  i 


Fig.  00.  Showing  Rela- 
tion between  Directions 
of  Motion  of  Conductor, 
Magnetic  Lines,  and  In- 
duced Current. 


Fig.  70.    Illustrating  the 
Rule.'' 


cutting  lines  of  force  also  reverses  the  direction  of  the  induced  electn 
motive  force,  it  is  clear  that  a  fixed  relation  must  exist  between  the 
two  directions  and  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  lines.  What  th 
relation  is  may  be  obtained  easily  from  I^nz's  law.  When  the  co 
ductor  was  moving  upward  (Fig.  G8),  the  current  flowed  in  such 
direction  as  to  oppose  the  motion,  that  is,  so  as  to 'make  the  low 
face  of  the  coil  an  S  pole.  This  means  that  in  the  portion  of  i 
conductor  between  N  and  S  where  the  E.  M.  F.  was  being  generate 

*  A  magnetic  i>ole  of  unit  strength  Is  by  definition  a  i)ole  which  when  placed  a 
distance  of  one  centimeter  from  an  exactly  similar  pole  rex)ela  It  with  a  force  of  one  d] 
(about  one  thousandth  of  a  gram,  or  tnhan  ot  an  ounce).  A  magnetic  field  o(  u 
strength  Is,  by  definition,  a  field  in  which  a  unit-pole  is  acted  upon  by  a  force  of  one  dj 
Hence,  if  a  unit- polo  is  found  In  a  given  field  to  be  acted  upon  by  a  force  of  one  thonn 
dynes,  we  say  that  the  field  strent^^th  is  one  thousand  units.  Now,  It  is  castomarr 
represent  a  magnetic  field  by  drawing  as  many  lines  i)er  square  centimeter  taken  at  rlj 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  field  as  the  field  has  units  of  strength.  Thus,  a  field  of  u 
strength  U  said  to  contain  one  liuei>i*r  square  centimeter,  a  field  of  a  thousand  m 
strength  a  thousand  lines  per  square  centimeter,  etc.  The  magnetic  fields  nsed  In  n 
erful  dynamos  wlU  have  sometimes  as  high  as  20,000  lines  per  square        '~ 
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Fig.  71.    ninstratlng 

the  Principle  of 

the  Dynamo. 


direction  was  from  back  to  fronts  that  is,  toward  the  reader  (see 

>w,  Fig.  69).    We  therefore  set  up  the  following  rule,  which  is 

id  to  apply  in  every  case: 

//  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  jxnnta  in  the  direction  of  the 

metic  lines  (see  Fig,  70),  and  the  thumb  in  the  directum  in  which 

conductor  is  cutting  these  lines,  then  the  middle  finger,  held  at  right 

les  to  both  thumb  and  forefinger,  will  point  in 

iirection  of  the  induced  current. 

%  rule  is  known  as  the  dynamo  rule. 

68.    The  Principle  of  the  I)ynamo.  A  dynamo 

ssentially  nothing  but  a  coil  of  wire  rotating 

inuously  between  the  poles  of  a  magnet.  Thus, 

)ose  that  starting  with  the  coil  in  the  position 

m  in  Fig.  71,  it  be  rotated  through  180  degrees 

I  left  to  right  as  one  looks  down  upon  it. 

ing  the  first  half  of  the  revolution  the  wires 

lie  right  side  of  the  loop  are  cutting  the  lines 

>rce  while  moving  toward  the  reader,  while 

ines  on  the  left  side  are  cutting  the  same 
while  moving  away  from  the  reader.     Hence,  by  applying  the 

mo  rule,  we  find  that  a  current  is  being  generated  which  flows 

I  on  the  right  side  of  the  coil  and  up  on  the  left  side.     It  will  be 

seen  that  both  currents  flow  aroimd  the  coil  in 
the  same  direction.      The   induced   current    is 
strongest  when  the  coil  is  in  the  position  showti 
in  Fig.  72,  because  there  the  lines  of  force  are 
being  cut  most  rapidly.    Just  as  the  coil  is  being 
moved  into  or  out  of  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  71  > 
it  is  moving  parallel  to  the  lines  of  force  and 
hence  no  current  is  induced,  since  no  lines  of  force 
are  being  cut.    As  the  coil  is  now  moved  through 
.  the  last  180  degrees  of  a  complete  revolution,  both 
sides  are  cutting  the  same  lines  of  force  as  be- 
fore, but  they  are  cutting  them  while  moving  in 
an  opposite  direction  from  that  in  which  they  were 
noving,  hence  the  current  generated   during  this  last  half  is 
ate  in  direction  to  that  of  the  first  half.     If  the  coil  is  continu- 
rotated  in  the  field,  therefore,  an  alternating  current  is  set  up  in 


fS.  Position  of 
lag  Coil  when 
It  Is  Strongest. 
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it,  which  reverses  direction  every  time  the  coil  passes  through  the 
position  shown  in  Fig.  71.  This  is  the  essential  principle  of  the 
alternating-current  dynamo.  The  direct-current  dynamo  differs  from 
the  alternating-current  dynamo,  only  in  that  a  so-called  commutatof 
is  used  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  direction  of  the  current  in 
the  external  circuit  every  time  the  coil  passes  throu^  the  position 
shown  in  Fig.  71,  so  that  the  current  always  flo'ws  in  the  same 
direction  through  this  external  portion  of  the  circuit  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  rotating  coil  it  changes  direction  every  half-revolution. 

69,  The  Principle  of  the  Electric  Motor.  If  a  vertical  wire 
a  6  is  made  to  pass  between  the  poles  of  a  magnet  in  the  manner  shown 
in  Fig.  73,  and  the  current  from  an  outside  source — for  example,  t 
Leclanchd  cell — sent  through  it  from  a  to  b,  the  wire  a  b  will  be  found 

to  move  through  the  mercury,  into 
which  its  lower  end  dips,  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  aroow  /, 
namely,  at  right  angles  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  lines  of  magnetic  force. 
If  the  direction  of  the  current  in 
a  6  18  reversed  the  direction  of  the 
motion  of  the  wire  will  be  found  to 
be  reversed  also.    This  experiment 
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Fig.  7J.    niustratlDK  the  Principle  of 
the  Electric  Motor. 


Left  Hand  ^^^'^  _  -i- 

^  shows  that  a  wire  carrying  a  cwr^ 

'^z  rent  in  a  magnetic  field  tends  to  move 
in  a  direction  at  right  angles  both  to 
the  direction  of  the  field  and  to  the 
direction  of  the  current.  The  experi- 
ment illustrates  the  essential  princi- 
ple of  the  electric  motor.  The 
relation  between  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  lines,  the  direction  of 
the  current,  and  the  direction  of  the  force,  is  often  remembered  by 
means  of  the  following  rule,  kno\m  as  the  motor  rule.  It  differs 
from  the  djuamo  rule,  only  in  that  it  is  applied  to  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand  instead  of  to  those  of  the  right. 

Let  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  point  in  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  lines  of  force  and  the  middle  finger  in  the  direction  of  the 
current  sent  through  the  wire;  the  thumb  will  then  point  in  the  dire^ 
turn  of  the  mechanical  force  acting  to  move  the  wire  (see  Fig.  73). 
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In  practice  the  motor  does  not  differ  in  construction  at  all  from 
lynamo.  Thus,  if  a  current  is  sent  into  the  right  side  of  the  coil 
vn  in  Fig.  72,  and  out  of  the  left  side,  the  wires  on  the  left  side 
le  coil  will  be  seen,  by  an  application  of  the  motor  rule,  to  be  urged 
ird  the  reader,  while  the  wires  on  the  right  side  are  urged  away 
I  the  reader.  Hence  the  coil  begins  to  rotate.  After  it  has  rotated 
ugh  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  71,  if  the  direction  in  which  the 
3nt  flows  through  it  were  not  changed,  it  would  be  urged  to 
;e  back  to  the  position  of  Fig.  71 ;  but  in  the  actual  motor,  at  the 
,nt  at  which  the  coil  passes  through  the  position  shown  in  Fig. 
he  commutator  reverses  the  direction  of  the  current  as  it  enters 
x)il.  Hence  the  coil  is  always  impelled  to  rotate  in  the  same 
ition. 

70.  The  Principle  of  the  Induction  Coil  and  Transformer.  If  a 
)f  wire  p  is  wound  about  an  iron  core,  as  in  Fig.  74,  and  connected 
e  circuit  of  a 
ry,  and  if  an- 
'  coil  of  wire  is 
ped  about  the 
core,  and  its 
nals  connected 
ly  current  de- 
•  as  shown  in 

gure,  it  is  found  that  when  the  key  K  is  closed,  the  deflection 
I  detector  indicates  that  a  temporary  current  has  been  induced 
B  direction  through  the  coil  s,  but  when  it  is  opened  an  equal 
pposite  deflection  will  indicate  an  equal  induced  current  in  the 
ite  direction. 

.Tie  experiment  illustrates  the  principle  of  the  induction  coil 
he  transformer.  The  coil  p,  which  is  connected  to  the  source 
current,  is  called  the  primary  coil,  and  the  coil  s,  in  which  the 
Its  are  induced,  is  called  the  secondary  coil.  Causing  lines  of 
to  spring  into  existence  inside  of  s — in  other  words,  magnetizing 
ace  inside  of  s  (that  is,  the  core  about  which"the  coils  are  wound) 
caused  an  induced  current  to  flow  in  s;  and  demagnetizing 
lace  inside  of  s  has  also  induced  a  current  in  s  in  accordance 
be  general  principle  stated  in  §  65  that  any  change  in  the  number 
gnetic  lines  of  force  which  thread  through  a  coil  induces  a  cur- 


Flg.  74.    Illustrating  the  Principle  of  the  Induction 
Coil  and  Transformer. 
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rent  in  the  coil.  We  may  think  of  the  lines  which  suddenly  appea 
within  the  iron  core  upon  magnetization  as  springing  from  withov 
across  the  loops  into  the  core,  and  as  springing  back  again  upoi 
demagnetization,  thus  cutting  the  loops  while  moving  in  opposit 
directions  in  the  two  cases. 

71.  Direction  of  the  Induced  Current.  Lenz's  law,  which,  i 
will  be  remembered,  followed  from  the  principle  of  conservation  c 
energy,  enables  us  to  predict  at  once  the  direction  of  the  induced  cur 
rents  in  the  above  experiments;  and  an  observation  of  the  deflection 
of  the  galvanometer  enables  us  to  verify  the  correctness  of  the  pre 
dictions.  Consider  first  the  case  in  which  the  primary  circuit  i 
made  and  the  core  thus  magnetized.  According  to  Lenz's  law,  th 
current  induced  in  the  secondary  circuit  must  be  in  such  a  diiectioi 
as  to  oppose  the  change  which  is  being  produced  by  the  primary  cui 
rent,  i.  e,  in  such  a  direction  as  to  tend  to  magnetize  the  care  opposiUl 
to  the  direction  in  which  it  is  being  magnetized  by  the  primary,  Thi 
means,  of  course,  that  the  induced  current  in  the  secondary  mus 
encircle  the  core  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  direction  in  which  tb 
primary  current  encircles  it.  We  learn,  therefore,  that  on  makin^ 
the  current  in  the  primary,  the  current  induced  in  the  secondary  i 
opposite  in  direction  to  that  in  the  primary, 

^^^len  the  current  in  the  primar}'  is  broken,  the  magnetic  fiek 
created  by  the  primary  tends  to  die  out.  Hence,  by  Lenz's  law,  th< 
current  induced  in  the  secondary'  must  \ye  in  such  a  direction  as  U 
tend  to  oppose  this  process  of  demagnetization,  i.e.,  in  such  a  direc 
tion  as  to  magnetize  the  core  in  the  same  direction  in  which  it  L 
magnetized  by  the  decaying  current  in  the  primary.  Therefore,  a 
break,  tlie  current  induced  in  the  secondary  w  in  the  same  direction  a 
thai  which  is  dying  out  in  the  primary. 

72.  E.  M.  F.  of  the  Secondary.  If  half  of  the  turns  of  the  sec 
ondary  s  (Fig.  74)  are  unwrapped,  the  deflection  when  K  is  openec 
or  closed,  will  be  found  to  l)e  just  half  as  great  as  before.  Since  thi 
resistance  of  the  circuit  has  not  lxH»n  changed,  we  learn  from  this  thai 
the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  secondary  w  proportional  to  the  number  of  turns  o 
wire  upon  it.    This  n^sult  followed  also  from  the  statement  made  ii 

3,  §  66  that  the  electromotive  force  induced  in  any  circuit  is  equal  to  tb 

I  rate  of  cutting  of  lines  of  force  by  that  circuit.    For  all  of  the  line 

which  pass  through  the  core  cut  all  of  the  coils  on  s.     If,  thetefoie 
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•e  are  twice  as  many  coils  in  one  case  as  in  another,  twice  as  many 
s  of  force  cut  the  circuit,  and  hencethe  E.  M.  F.  is  twice  as  great, 
then,  we  wish  to  develop  a  very  high  E.  M.  F.  in  the  secondary, 
have  only  to  make  it  of  a  very  large  number  of  turns  of  fine  wire. 
5  wire  must  not,  however,  be  wrapped  so  far  away  from  the  core  as 
nclude  the  lines  of  force  which  are  returning  through  the  air 
Fig.  59),  for,  when  this  happens,  the  coils  are  threaded  in  both 
ctions  by  the  same  lines,  and  hence  have  no  current  induced  in 
Q. 

73.    E.  M.  F.  at  Make  and  Break.    If  the  secondary  coil  s  is 

iced  by  a  spool  or  paper  cylinder  upon  which  are  wound  5,000 

!),000  turns  of  No.  36  copper  wire,  and  if  the  ends  of  the  coil  are 

rhed  to  metal  handles  and  held  in  the  moistened  hands,  then, 

1  the  key  K  is  closed,  no  shock  whatever  will  be  felt;  but  a  very 

red  one  will  be  observable  when  the  key  is  opened.     The  experi- 

:  can  easily  be  tried  with  an  inexpensive  medical  coil.     It  shows 

the  E.  M.  F.  developed  at  the  break  of  the  circuit  is  enormously 

er  than  that  at  the  make.    The  explanation  is  found  in  the 

that  the  E.  M.  F.  developed  in  a  coil  depends  upon  the  rate  at 

1  the  number  of  lines  of  force  passing  through  it  is  made  to 

je  (see  §  66).     When  the  circuit  of  the  primary  was  made,  the 

Qt  required  an  appreciable  time,  perhaps  a  tenth  of  a  second, 

e  to  its  full  value,  just  as  a  current  of  water,  started  through 

3,  requires  an  appreciable  time  to  rise  to  its  full  height,  on  account 

5  inertia  of  the  water.    An  electrical  current  possesses  a  prop- 

imilar  to  inertia.     Hence  the  magnetic  field  about  the  primary 

ises  equally  gradually  to  its  full  strength,  and  therefore  its  lines 

into  the  coil  comparatively  slowly.     At    break,  however,  by 

iting  the  contact  point  very  quickly,  we  can  make  the  current 

primary  fall  to  zero  in  an  exceedingly  short  time,  perhaps  not 

than  .00001  of  a  second;  i.6.,  we  can  make  all  of  its  lines  pass  out 

coil  in  this  time.    Hence  the  rate  at  which  lines  thread  through, 

f  the  secondary  is  perhaps  10,000  times  as  great  at  break  as  at 

and  therefore  the  E.  M.  F.  is  also  something  like  10,000  times 

it.     It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  a  closed  second- 

B  make  current  lasts  as  much  longer  than  the  break  current  as 

M.  F.  is  smaller;  hence  the  total  energy  of  the  two  is  the  same,. 

I  indeed  indicated  by  the  equal  deflections  in  §  65. 
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INDUCTION  COIL  AND  TRANSFORMER 

74.  The  Induction  Coil.  The  induction  coil,  as  usuallv  made 
(Fig.  75),  consists  of  a  soft  iron  core  C,  which  is  composed  of  a 
bundle  of  soft  iron  wires;  a  primary  coil  p  wrapped  around  this  core, 
and  consisting  of,  say,  200  turns  of  coarse  copper  wire  (e.  gr..  No.  16i, 
which  is  connected  into  the  circuit  of  a  battery  through  the  contact 
point  at  the  end  of  the  screw  d;  a  secondary  coil  s  surrounding  the 
primary  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  diagram,  and  consisting  gen- 
erally of  between  30,000  and  1,000,000  turns  of  No.  ^o  copper  wire 
the  terminals  of  which  are  the  points  t  and  f;  and  a  hammer  6,  or 


Condenser 
Fig.  75.    Induction  Coil,  and  Dkigrammatic  Representation  of  Same. 

Other  automatic  arrangement  for  making  and  breaking  the  circuit  of 
the  primary. 

Wlien  the  current  is  ni*st  started  in  the  primary,  it  magnetizes 
the  core  C.  Thereupon  the  iron  hammer  b  is  drawn  away  from  its 
contact  with  d  and  the  current  is  thus  suddenly  stopped.  This 
instantly  demagnetizes  the  core  and  induces  in  the  secondary  s  an 
E.  M.  F.  which  is  usuallj'  sufficient  to  cause  a  spark  to  leap  between 
/  and  /'.  As  s(K>n  as  the  core  is  demagnetized,  the  spring  r  which 
supp)rts  the  hammer  restores  the  contact  with  d  and  the  operation  is 
rep^^'atcnl.  Tlu*  condenser,  shown  in  the  diagram  with  its  two  sets 
of  plates  connected  to  the  conductors  on  either  side  of  the  spark  gap 
between  r  and  f/,  is  not  an  essential  part  of  a  coil;  but  when  it  is 
intHKluccnl,  it  is  found  that  the  length  of  the  spark  which  can  be  sent 
acro.ss  l)etwtH3n  /  and  /'  is  considerably  increased.  The  reason  is  ss 
follows:  When  the  circuit  is'  broken  at  6,  the  inertia  of  the  current 
tends  to  make  a  spark  jump  acro.ss  from  d  to  b\  and  if  this  happens, 
the  current  continues  to  flow  through  this  spark  (or  arc)  until  the 
terminals  have  become  separt  led  through  a  considerable  distance- 
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nakes  the  current  die  down  gradually  instead  of  suddenly,  as 
lit  to  do  to  produce  a  high  E.  M.  F.    But  when  a  condenser  is 
ri,  as  soon  as  6  begins  to  leave  d,  the  current  begins  to  flow  hito 
adenser,  and  this  gives  the  hammer  time  to  get  so  far  away  from 
an  arc  cannot  be  formed.    This  means  a  sudden  break  and 
E.  M.  F.     Since  a  spark  passes  between  t  and  f  only  at  break, 
t  must  always  pass  in  the  same  direction.    Coils  which  give 
i  sparks  (perhaps  500,000  volts)  are  not   uncommon.     Such 
sually  have  hundreds  of  miles  of  wire  upon  their  secondaries. 
I.    The  Transformer.    The  commercial  transformer  is  a  modi- 
inn  of  the  induction  coil.     The  chief  difference  is  that  the 
;  (Fig   76),  instead  of  being  straight,  is  bent  into  the  form 
bg    or  is  given  some  other 
such  that  the  magnetic  lines 
De   have   a   continuous   iron 
nstead  of  being   obliged   to 
tat  into  the  air,    as   in    the 
on  coil.    Furthermore,  it  is 
an  alternating  instead  of  an 

ttent    current   which   is   sent     r,,,,,.    Diagrammatic RepresentaUon 
I   the   primary  A.       Sending  of  commercial  Transrormer. 

current  through  A  is  equivalent  to  magnetizing  the  core 
one  direction,  then  demagnetizing  it,  then  magnetizing  it  in 
osite  direction,  etc.  The  result  of  these  changes  in  the  mag- 
jf  the  core  is  of  course  an  induced  alternating  current  in  the 
lyB. 

Pressure  in  Primary  and  Secondary.    If  there  are  a  few 

the  primary  and  a  large  number  in  the  secondary,  the  trans- 

3  called  a  step-up  transformer,  because  the  P.  D.  produced  at 

ainals  of  the  secondary  is  greater  than  that  applied  at  the 

Is  of  the  primary.    Thus,   an  induction  coil  is  a  step-up 

mer.    In  electric  lighting,  however,  transformers  are  mostly 

iep-down  type;  i.  e,,  a  high  P.  I).,  say  2,200  volts,  is  applied 

mninal  of  the  primary,  and  a  lower  P.  D.,  say  110  volts,  is 

1  at  the  terminals  of  the  secondary.    In  such  a  transformer  tb 

will  have  twenty  times  as  many  turns  as  the  secondary.    In 

the  ratio  between  the  voltages  at  the  terminals  of  the  primary 

ndary  i»  %e  ratio  of  the  number  of  turns  of  wire  upon  the  two. 
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Fig.  T7.    Simplest  Form  of  Electric  Telephone. 


77.  The  Simple  Telephone.  The  telephone  was  invented  is 
1876  by  Elisha  Gray,  of  Chicago,  and  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  d 
Washington.  In  its  simplest  form  it  consists,  at  each  end,  of  a  po^ 
mancnt  bar  magnet  A  (Fig.  77)  surrounded  by  a  coil  of  fine  wire  B, 
in  series  with  the  line,  and  an  iron  disc  or  diaphragm  E  mounted 
close  to  one  end  of  the  magnet,  ^^^len  a  sound  is  made  in  front  rf 
the  diaphragm,  the  vibrations  produced  by  the  sounding  body  are 
transmitted  by  the  air  to  the  diaphragm,  thus  causing  the  latter  to 
vibrate  Imck  and  forth  in  fmnt  of  the  magnet.  These  vibrations  d 
the  diaphragm  produce  slight  backward  and  forward  movements  d 
the  lines  of   force  which  are  continually  passing    into  the  disc  or 

diaphragm  from  the  magnet 
Some  of  these  lines  of  force, 
therefore,  cut  across  the  cofl 
B,  first  in  one  direction  and 
then  in  the  other,  and  in  90 
doing  induce  currents  in  it 
These  induced  currents  are 
transmittal  by  the  line  to  the  receiving  station,  where  those  in  one  direc- 
tion pass  around  7i'  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  the  strength  of  the 
magnet  A ',  and  thus  increase  the  pull  which  it  exerts  upon  JS';  while 
the  ()pj)osit(j  currents  pass  around  B'  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
therefore  weaken  the  magnet  A'  and  diminish  its  pull  upon  £*. 
When,  therefore,  E  moves  in  one  direction,  E'  also  moves  in  one 
direction;  and  when  E  reverses  its  motion,  the  direction  of  motion  of 
E'  is  also  revers(Hl.  In  other  wonls,  the  induced  currents  transmitted 
by  the  line  force  E'  to  reproduce  the  motions  of  E.  E\  therefore, 
stands  out  sound  waves  exactly  like  those  which  fell  upon  E.  In 
exactly  the  same  way,  a  sound  made  in  front  of  E'  is  reproduced  at  £. 
Telephones  of  this  simple  tyjx,*  will  work  satisfactorily  for  a  distance 
of  several  miles.  This  simple  form  of  instrument  is  still  used  at  the 
H'ceiving  end  of  the  nifMlern  telephone,  the  only  innovation  which 
has  been  intnMluce<l  consisting  in  the  substitution  of  a  U-shaped 
magnet  for  the  bar  magnet.  The  instniment  used  at  the  transmit- 
ting end  has,  however,  been  changixl,  as  explained  in  the  next 
paragra[)h,  and  the  circuit  is  now  completeil  through  a  return  wire 
instead  of  thmugh  the  earth.  A  nKnlern  telephone  receiver  is  shown 
in    Fir.  7s.    (/  is  the  earpiece,    E  tiie  diaphragm,  A  the  U-«haped 
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3t,  B  the  coils,  consisting  of  many  turns  of  fine  wire,  and  D 
rminals  of  the  line. 

8.    The    Modem  Transmitter.    To  increase  the  distance  at 
telephoning  may  be  done,  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  strength 

induced  cur- 

This  is  done    ^inm  n 

modem  trans- 

by  replacing 
ignet  and  coil 

arrangement 

is  essentially 
duction  coil, 
irrent  in  the 

•V  nf  "wViiVVi  iQ         Fig.  78.   Sectional  View  of  Modem  Telephone  Receiver. 

to  vary  by  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm.    This  is  accomplished 

>ws:      The  current  from  the  battery  (fi,  Fig.  79)  is  led  first  to 

•Jc  of  the  diaphragm  £,  whence  it  passes  through  a  little  chamber 

I  with  granular  carbon  to  the  conducting  back  d  of  the  trans- 

and  thence  through  the  primary  p  of  the  induction  coil,  and 

» the  battery.    As  the  diaphragm  vibrates  it  varies  the  pressure 

le  many  contact  points  of  the  granular  carbon  through  which 

mary  current  flows.    This  produces  considerable  variation 

resistance  of  the  primary  circuit,  so  that  as  the  diaphragm 

brward,  i.e.,  toward  the  carbon,  a  comparatively  large  current 

Receiver 
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Fig.  79.    Ck)nnection8  of  Modern  Transmitter. 

!OUgh  p,  and  as  it  moves  back,  a  much  smaller  curr&nt.  These 
in  the  current  strength  m  the  primary  p  produce  changes  in 
Detism  of  the  soft-iron  core  of  the  induction  coil.  Currents 
rfore  induced  in  the  secondary  s  of  the  induction  coil,  and 
rrents  pass  over  the  line  and  affect  the  receiver  at  the  other 
the  manner  explained  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  Fig. 
I  a  section  of  a  complete  long-distance  transmitter. 
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79.    The  Subscriber's  Telephone  Connections.     In    the  mo 

recent  practice  of  the  Hell  Tflcphonc  Company,  the  loc-a'  Ijatteir  •■ 
the  subscril>cr's  end  is  done  away  with  altogether,  and  the  prinui 
eurrent  is  furnished  by  a  Imttery  at  the  central  stattor.  Fig.  i 
sliows  the  essential  elements  of  such  a  system.  A  battery  fr.  uaall 
of  25  volts  pressure,  is  aiwa>'s  kq 
connected  at  central  to  all  the  lim 
which  enter  the  ev  liiin^.  N 
current  flows  through  th&v  liiw 
however,  so  long  as  the  subscriber 
receivers  R  are  upon  their  hooLsfl 
for  the  line  circuit  is  then  open  i 
the  contact  points  (.  It  would  b 
closed  through  the  bell  ft  were  i 
not  for  the  introduction  of  th 
condenser  C  in  series  with  the  bdl 
This  makes  it  impossible  for  u 
direct  current  to  pass  from  one  sid 
of  the  line  to  the  other,  so  long  as  the  receiver  is  upon  the  hnok 
Hut  if  the  operator  at  central  wishes  to  call  up  the  subscrJl>pr,  sh 
has  only  to  throw  u]X)n  the  line  an  allcrnating  current  from  the  mac 
nt'to  ,1/,  or  from  any  altcrnatiiig-current  generator  whose  terminal 
slic  can  connect  to  the  sul).'<eril»er's  line  by  turning  a  switch,  Th^ 
alleniatirig  current  surges  ba<k  anil  forth  through  the  bell  into  tbi 
Subscriber k^n^ Central 
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t-i.f  Siih-prliHT^Tfl.-phoDe Connections. 

coiHJcnsfr  anil  out  ajpini,  first  charging  the  condenser  plate.s  in  odc 
direction,  llii-n  in  tin-  oiIut.  By  making  ilic  capacity  of  tiiis  coo- 
cietiser  siiHieieiitly  large,  this  altenialing  current  is  made  strohp  enougf 
to  i.uU  tin;  armature  «  /irst  towanl  the  electromagnet  m,  then  towani 
„.      In  this  way  it  rings  llu- bell. 

On  the  imIkt  hand,  if  the  subscril>cr  wishes  to  call  up  central 
he  has  only  to  Hfl  the  receiver  from  tlie  hook.    This  closes  the  lim 
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it  at  /,  and  the  direct  current  which  at  once  begins  to  flow  from 

)attery  B  through  the  electromagnet  g  closes  the  circuit  of  B 

gh  the  glow  lamp  I  and  the  contact  point  r.    This   lights  up 

imp  I  which  is  upon  the  switchboard  in  front  of  the  operator. 

seeing  this  signal,  the  latter  moves  a  switch  which  connects  her 

telephone  to  the  subscriber's  line.    Then,  as  the  latter  talks 

Jie  transmitter  T,  the  strength  of  the  direct  current  from  the 

y  B,  through  the  primary  p,  is  varied  by  the  varying  pressure 

diaphragm  E  upon  the  granular  carbon  c,  and  these  variations 

e  in  the  secondary  s  the  talking  currents  which  pass  over  the 

)  the  receiver  of  the  operator.     Although  with  this  arrangement 

rimary  and  secondary  currents  pass  simultaneously  over  the 

line,  speech  is  found  to   be  transmitted  cjuite  as  distinctly  as 

the  two  circuits  are  entirely  separate,  as  is  the  case  with  the 

jement  of  Fig.  79.     ^Vhen  the  operator  finds  what  number 

bscriber  wishes,  she  connects  the  ends  d  and  e  of  his  line  with 

ds  of  the  desired  line  by  means  of  a  flexible  conducting  cord 

terminates  in  a  metallic  plug  m,  suitable  for  making  contact 

and  e.    As  soon  as  the  subscriber  replaces  his  receiver  upon 

Dk,  the  lamp  /  is  extinguished,  and  the  operator  thereupon 

aws  u  and  thus  disconnects  the  two  lines. 
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Blectromotive  Force.     When  a  difference  of  electrical  poten- 

jxists  between  two  points,  there  is  said  to  exist  an  electro* 

tforce^  or  tendency  to  cause  a  current  to  flow  from  one  point 

\  other.     In  the  voltaic  cell  one  plate  is  at  a  different  potential 

the  other,  which  gives  rise  to  an  electromotive  force  between 

Also  in  the  induction  coil,  an  electromotive  force  is  created 

I  secondary  circuit  caused  by  the  action  of  the  primary.     This 

t>motive  force  is  analogous  to  the  pres^ure^  caused  by  a  dif- 

le  in  level  of  two  bodies  of  water  connected  by  a  pipe.     The 

Ire  tends  to  force  the    water   through    the   pipe,  and  the 

^motive  force  tends  to  cause  an  electric  current  to  flow. 

!he  terms  potential  difiFerenoe  and  electromotive  force  are 

>nly  used  with  the  same  meaning,  but  strictly  speaking  the 

tal  difference  gives  rise  to  the  electromotive  force.     Electro- 

I  force  is  commonly  designated  by  the  letters  E.  M.  F.  or 

E.     It  is  also  referred  to  as  pressure  or  voltage. 

arrent*     A  current  of  electricity  flows  when  two  points,  at 

rence  of  potential,  are  connected  by  a  wire,  or  when  the 

is  otherwise  completed.     Similarly  water  flows  from  a  high 

» a  lower  one,  when  a  path  is  provided.     In  either  case  the 

U  take  place  only  when  the  path  exists.     Hence  to  produce 

4t  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  electromotive  force  and  a  closed 

The  current  continues  to  flow  only  as  long  as  the  electro- 

iorce  and  closed  circuit  exist. 

id  strength  of  a  current  in  a  conductor  is  defined  as  the 
(r  of  electricity  which  passes  any  point  in  the  circuit  in  a 
time. 

rrent  is  sometimes  designated  by  the  letter  (7,  but  the 
'will  be  used  for  current  throughout  this  and  following 
The  latter  symbol  was  recommended  by   the  Intema- 
lectrical  Congress  held  at  Chicago  in  1893,  and  has  since 
iversaliy  adopted. 
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Resistance.     Resistance  is  that  property  of  matter  in  yirtQe 

of  which  bodies  oppose  or  resist  the  free  flow  of  electricity.  Water 
passes  with  difficulty  through  a  small  pipe  of  great  length  or 
through  a  pipe  filled  with  stones  or  sand,  but  very  readily  through 
a  large  clear  pipe  of  short  length.  Likewise  a  small  wire  of  con- 
siderable length  and  made  of  poor  conducting  material  offers  great 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  electricity,  but  a -good  conductor  of 
short  length  and  large  cross  section  ofiFers  very  little  resistance. 

Resistance  is  designated  by  the  letter  R. 

Volt,  Ampere  and  Ohm.  The  volt  is  the  practical  unit  of 
electromotive  force. 

The  ampere  is  the  practical  unit  of  current. 

The  ohm  is  the  piuctical  unit  of  resistance.  The  ynicrohm  u 
one  millionth  of  an  ohm  and  the  megohm  is  one  million  ohms. 

The  standard  values  of  the  above  units  were  very  accurately 
determined  by  the  International  Electrical  Congress  in  1893,  and 
are  as  follows : 

The  International  ohm,  or  true  ohm,  as  nearly  as  known,  10 
the  resistance  of  a  uniform  column  of  mercury  106.3  centimeteis 
long  and  14.4521  gmms  in  muss,  at  the  temperature  of  melting 
«oe. 

The  ampere  is  the  strength  of  current  which,  when  passed 
through  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  under  suitable  conditions, 
deposits  silver  at  the  rate  of  .001118  gram  per  second.  Current 
strength  may  be  very  accurately  determined  by  electrolysis,  and 
it  is  used  therefore  in  determining  the  standard  unit. 

The  volt  is  equal  to  the  E.  M.  F.  wliich,  when  applied  to  a 
conductor  having  a  resistance  of  one  ohm,  ^viU  laroduce  in  it  a 
omrent  of  one  ampere.  One  volt  equals  \^^  of  the  SL  M.  F.  of 
a  riark  standard  cell  at  15®  ('entigrade 

RESISTANCE. 

All  substances  resist  the  passage  oi*  eieotrioity,  bat  tlie  rasist- 
ance  offered  by  some  is  very  much  greater  than  that  offesed  by 
others.  Metals  have  by  far  the  Jeast  resistance  and  of  these,  ailver 
possesses  the  least  of  any.  In  other  wordb*  s^ilver  is  the  best  oon- 
ductor.     If  the  tem;'jerature  remains  thei  same,  the  rtwstanoe  of  a 
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or  is  not  affected  by  the  current  passing  through  it.  A 
of  ten,  twenty  or  any  number  of  amperes  may  pass  through 
1^  but  its  resistance  will  be  unchanged  with  constant  tem« 
u  Resistance  is  affected  by  the  temperature  and  also  by 
■ee  of  hardness.     Annealing  decreases  the  resistance  of  a 

iductance  is  the  inverse  of  resistance ;  that  is,  if  a  conduc* 
%  resistance  of  R  ohms,  its  conductance  is  equal  to  — . 

listance  Proportional  to  Length.  The  resistance  of  a 
or  is  directly  proportional  to  its  length.  Hence,  if  the 
)f  a  conductor  is  doubled,  the  resistance  is  doubled,  or  if 
;th  is  divided,  say  into  three  equal  parts,  then  the  resist- 
each  part  is  one  third  the  total  resistance, 
ample.  —  The  resistance  of  1283  feet  of  a  certain  wire  is 
B.  What  is  the  resistance  of  142  feet  of  the  same  wire  ? 
ution.  —  As  the  resistance  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
ire  have  the  proportion, 

required  resistance  :6.9  :  :  142  :  1283 

required  resistance  142 

6:9  1283" 

142 


required  resistance  =  6.9  X 


1283 
=  .76  ohm  (approx.) 

Ans.  .76  ohm. 

iple.  —  The  resistance  of  a  wire  having  a  length  of  521 
1  ohm.     What  length  of  the  same  wire  will  have  a 
of  .18  ohm? 

ion.  —  As  the  resistance  is  proportional  to  length,  we 
proportion, 

required  length  :  621  :  :  .18  :  .11 

required  length .18 

521  Ji 

required  length  =  521  X  ^ 

=«  852  feet  (approx.) 

Ans.  852  feet 
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Resistance  Inversely  Proportional  to  Cross^ection.    11 

resistance  of  a  conductor  is  inversely  proportional  to  its  cross-se< 
tional  area.  Hence  the  greater  the  cross-section  of  a  wire  the  1« 
is  its  resistance.  Therefore,  if  two  wires  have  the  same  leogtl 
bat  one  has  a  cross-section  three  times  that  of  the  other,  tl 
resistance  of  the  former  is  one- third  that  of  the  latter. 

Example. — The  ratio  of  the  cross-sectional  area  of  one  wii 

257 

to  that  of  another  of  the  same  length  and  material  is  -^ .       Tl 

resistance  of  the  former  is  16.3  ohms.     What  is  the  resistance  < 

the  latter  ? 

Solution. — As  the  resistances  are   inversely   prorK>rtional   t 

the  cross-sections,  the  smaller  wire  has  the  greater  resistance  an 

we  have  the  proportion  : 

required  resist.  :  16.3  :  :  257  :  101 

or,  required  resist.  257 

1673  lOf 

257 
Hence,  required  resist.  =  16.3    X  ^ — 

=  41.6  ohms  (approx.) 

Ans.  41.5  ohn 

Example.  —  If  the  resistance  of  a  wire  of  a  certain  lengt 

and  having  a  cross-sectional  area  of  .0083  square  inch  is  1.7  ohnu 

what  would  be  its  resistance  if  the  area  of  its  cross-section  wer 

.092  square  inch  ? 

Solution.  —  Since  increasing  the  cross-sectional  area  of  a  wif 
decreases  its  resistance,  we  have  the  proportion, 

required  resist.  :  1.7  :  :  .0083  :  .092 
required  resist.         .0083 


or 


1.7  .092 

.0088 


Hence,  required  resist.  =  1.7  X 

^  .092 

=  .15  ohm  (approx.) 

Ans.  .15  dun 

As  the  area  of  a  circle  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  it 
diameter,  it  follows  that  the  resistiinces  of  round  conductors  mti 
inversely  proportional  to  the  squares  of  their  diameters. 

Example.  —  The  resistance  of  a  certain  wire  having  a  <ii^iM 
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f  .1  inch  is  12.6  ohms.     What  would  be  its  resistance  if  the 
iter  were  increased  to  .32  inch? 

Solution.  —  The  resistances  being  inversely  proportional  to 
[uares  of  the  diameters,  we  have, 

required  resist. :  12.6  : :  .1^  :  .32* 

required  resist.   _    .1^ 

T2::6  ^M^ 

)y  required  resist.   «=  12.6  X 


.822 
_  12.6  X  .01 

.1024 
=1.23  ohms  (approx.) 

Ans.  1.28  ohm& 
pecific  Resistance.     The  specific  resistance  of  a  substance 
resistance  of  a  portion  of  that  substance  of  unit  length  and 
roBS-section  at  a  standard  temperature.     The  units  commonlj 
re  the  centimeter  or  the  inch,  and  the  temperature  that  of 
g  ice.     The  specific  resistance  may  therefore  be  said  to  W 
istance  (usually  stated  in  microhms)  of  a  centimeter  cube  or 
Dch  cube  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice.     If  the  specific 
ttces  of  two  substances  are  known  then  their  relative  resist- 
given  by  the  ratio  of  the  specific  resistances. 
inductivity  is  the  reciprocal  of  specific  resistance, 
(ample.  —  A  certain  copper  wire  at  the   temperature   of 
I  ice  has  a  resistance  of  29.7  ohms.     Its  specific  resistance 
mce  of  1  centimeter  cube  in  microhms)  is  1.694,  and  that  of 
m  is  9.082.     What  would  be  the  resistance  of  a  platinum 
the  same  size  and  length  of  the  copper  wire,  and  at  the 
tmperature  ? 

lution.  —  The  resistance  would  be  in  direct  ratio  of  the 
resistances,  and  we  have  the  proportion : 

required  resist.  :  29.7  :  :  9.032  :  1.594 

required  resist.  =29.7  X     ' 

=  168.  ohms  (approx.) 

Ans.  168.  ohms. 

fculation  of  Resistance.     From  the  preceding  pages  it  is 

that  resistance  vanes  directlY  as  the  length,  inversely  39 
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the  cro8&«6ctionaI  area,  anJ  depends  upon  the  specific  resis 
of  the  materiaL  This  may  be  expressed  conveniently  b] 
formula, 

h  in  which  R  is  the  resistance,  L  the  length  of  the  conductor,  ^ 

^  area   of   its   cross   section,  and   8   the   specific    resistance  o 

,  I  material. 

':  Example. —  A  telegraph  relay  is  wound  with    l.hOO  U 

H  wire  .010    inch  in  diamoter,  and  has  a  resistance  of  150 

What  will  1)0  its  resistance  if  wound  with  400   feet  of  wire 

,    J  inch  in  diameter? 


f     • 


I.        ^ 


I . 


Solution. —  If  the   wires  were  of   equal    length,    we  s 
have  the  j)ioportion, 

Kequired  resistance  :  150  :  :  (.010)« :  (.022)* 

or,  Required  resistance  =  150  X  y  ^q,^  ,  =  30.99-|-  o 

For  a  wire  400  feet  long,  we  have,  therefore,  by  direct  propo 

Required  resistance  =  i-g.^.X  30.99  =  6.88-f.. 

Ans.  6.88+  < 

:.,  If  a  circuit  is  made  up  of  several  different  materials  join 

■  series  with  each  other,  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  is  equal  t 

sum  of  the  resistances  of    its  several  parts.     In  calculatini 

resistance  of  such  a  circuit,  the  resistance  of  each  part  should 

"  l)e  cjdcuhited,  and  the  sum  of  these  resistances  will   be  the 

resistancii  of  the  circuit. 

r 

The  table  on  page  9  gives  the  resistance  of  chemically 
t  substances  at  0°  Centigra(h»   or  82°  Fahrenheit  in  Internat 

J  ohms.     The  fii*st  cohnnn  of  numbers  gives  the  relative  resist 

wlien  tliat  of  annealed  silver  is  tiiken  as  unity.     For  exampla, 
cury  has    02.73    times    the    resistance    of   annealed    silver. 
second  and  third  columns  give  the  resisUmces  of  a  foot  of 
.001    inch  in  diameter,  and  of  a  meter  of  wire  1    millimet 
diameter,    respectively.       The    fourth    and     fifth     columns 
nispectively  the  resistan(*e  in  microhms  of  a  cubic  inch  and 
centimeter,  that  is,  the  specific  resistances. 
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9 


ing  Relative  Resistance  off  Chemically  Pure  Substances  at 
ty-two  Degrees' Fahrenheit  In  International  Ohms. 


Relative 
BeBlstance. 


Besistance 

of  a  wire 

1  foot  lone, 

.001  inch  In 

diameter. 


Besistanoe 

of  a  wire 

1  meter  long, 

1  millimeter 

in  diameter. 


Besistance  in 
Microhms. 


Cnbic 
Inch. 


Cubic  Ce& 
timeter. 


Aled. 

1.000 

9.023 

lealed. 

1.063 

9.585 

drawn. 

1.086 

9.802 

•d  drawn. 

1.086 

9.803 

ded. 

1.369 

12.35 

drawn. 

1.393 

12.56 

annealed 

1.935 

17.48 

d. 

8.741 

33.76 

nnealed. 

6.022 

54.34 

led. 

6.460 

58.29 

Bd. 

13.05 

117.7 

rer. 

13.92 

125.5 

hrer  alloy 

» f  silver.) 

16.21 

146.3 

■ 

62.73 

570.7 

.01911 

.02028 

.02074 

.02075 

.02613 

.02661 

.03700 

.07143 

.1150 

.1234 

.2491 

.2659 

.3097 
1.208 


.5904 
.6274 
.6415 
.6415 
.8079 
.8224 
1.144 
2.209 
3.555 
3.814 
7.706 
8.217 

9.576 
37.05 


1.500 
1.594 
1.629 
1.629 
2.052 
2.088 
2.904 
5.610 
9.032 
9.689 
19.58 
20.87 

24.32 
94.06 


old  be  noted  that  the  resistances  in  the  alx)ve  table  are 
illy  pure  substances,  and  also  at  32''  Fahrenheit.  A 
portion  of  foreign  matter  mixed  with  a  metal  greatly 
i  resistance.  An  alloy  of  two  or  more  metals  always 
specific  resistance  than  that  of  any  of  its  constituents, 
the  conductivity  of  silver  mixed  with  1.2  per  cent 
gold,  will  be  59  when  that  of  pure  silver  is  taken  as 
ling  reduces  the  resistance  of  metals, 
lowing  examples  are  given  to  illustrate  the  use  of  the 
connection  with  the  formula  at  the  top  of  page  8, 
the  application  of  preceding  laws. 
I.  —  From  the  specific  resistance  of  annealed  alu- 
iven  in  the  next  to  the  last  column  of  the  table, 
resistance  given  in  the  second  column  of  figures  for 

-The  resistance  in  microhms  of  a  cubic  inch  of 
imum  at  32°  F.  is  1.144,  which  is  equal  to 
ims.     The  resistance  of  a  wire  1  foot  longr  and  .00^ 
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inch  in  diameter   is  required.       In  the  formula  on  page  8, 
have  «  =  .000001144,  L  =  l  foot  =  12  inches  and 

^  ^  ^  ^  3. 1416  X. 001'   ^  .0000007854  sq.  in. 
4  4 

Sul)stituting  these  values  in  the  formala, 


we  have, 


A 


R  =  .000001144  X   ^^^^?Lo^i 

.0000007854 


'    •  =  17.48  ohms.  Ans.  17.48  ohn 

Example. — The  resistance  in  microhms  of  a  cubic  centimet 

of  annealed  platinum  at  32®  F.  is  9.032.     What  is  the  resistan 

of  a  wire  of  the  same  substance  one  meter  long  and  one  miUimel 

in  diameter  at  the  same  temperature  ? 

Solution. — In  the  formula  for  resistance  we   have  the  qm 

tities  s  =  9.032  microhms  =  .000009032  ohms  ;  X  »  1  meter 

100  centimeters  ;  and 

I        7rrf2        3.1416X.12         ..ATor:^ 
yl  =  -    —  = -— =  .007854  sq.  cm. 

4  4 

the  diameter  l>eing  equal  to  1  millimeter  =  .1  cm. 
Sul)stituting  these  values  we  have, 

R  =  .000009032  X  -^^^ 

.007854 

=  .1150  ohms.  Ans.  .115  ohn 

Example.  —  From   the   table  the  resistance  of   1    f t.  of  po 

annealed   silv<'r   wire  .001   inch  in  diameter  at  32*^    F.    is  9.0: 

ohms.     What  is  the  resist^mce  of  a  mile  of  wire  of  the  same  tu 

stiince  .1  inch  in  diameter  at  that  temperature? 

Solution. —  As  the  resistance  of  wires  is  directly  proportioi] 

to  their  length   and  invers(»ly  proportional  to  the  squares  of  Um 

dianiet<»rs,   the  re(juired  resistiince   is  found  by  multiplying  ti 

n^sistanee    per   foot  by  5,280   and  the  product  by  the   invei 

squares  of  the  diameters. 

Therefore  R  =  9.023  X  5280  X    j  -^J-  |  * 

=r  4.7G  ohms  Tapprox.) 

Ans-  4.76  ohn 
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ample. — A  mile  and  one-half  of  an  annealed  wire  of  pure 
5  a  resistance  of  46.1  ohms.  What  would  be  the  resist- 
hard  drawn  wire  of  pure  copper  of  the  same  length  and 
r,  assuming  each  to  be  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice? 
ution. — The  only  factor  involved  by  this  example  is  the 
resistance  of  the  two  metals.  From  the  table,  page  9, 
i  iron  has  6.460  and  hard-drawn  copper  1.086  times  the 
ce  of  annealed  silver.  Hence  the  resistance  of  the  copper 
bt  of  the  iron  as  1.086  is  to  6.460,  and  the  required  resist- 

iJ=  46.1  X  y^  =  7.75  ohms  (approx.) 

Ans.  7.75  ohms, 
ample.  —  If  the  resistance  of  a  wire  7,423  feet  long  is 
ns,  what  would  be  its  resistance  if  its  length  were  reduced 
feet  and  its  cross-section  made  one  half  again  as  large  ? 
ation.  —  As  resistance  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
md  inversely  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  cross-BectioUy 
ired  resistance  is 

B  =  18.7  X  ^X  1=  10.5  ohms  (approx.) 

Ans.  10.5  ohms, 

tstance  Affected  by  Heatinsf.     The  resistance  of  metals 

apon  the  temperature,  and  the  resistance  is  increased  by 

The  heating  of  some  substances,  among  which  is  carbon, 

decrease   in    their   resistance.     The   resistance  of  the 

)f  an  incandescent  lamp  when  lighted  is  only  about  half 

18  when  cold.     All  metaU^  however,  have  their  resistance 

by  a  rise  in  temperature.     The  percentage  increase  in 

>   with   rise   of   temperature    varies   with   the   different 

id  varies  slightly  for  the  same  metal  at  different  tem- 

The  increase  is  practically  uniform  for  most  metals 

it  a  considerable  range  of  temperature.     The  resistance 

increases  about  .4  per  cent,  per  degree  Centigrade,  or 

!  per  cent,  per   degree   Fahrenheit.      The  percentage 

1  resistance  for  alloys  is  much  less  than  for  the  simple 

Standard  resistance  coils  are  therefore  made  of  alloys,  as 

tble  that  their  resistance  should  be  as  nearly  constant  as 
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The  change  In  resistance  of  one  ohm  per  degree  I 
perature  for  a  siibatatice  is   called  the  temperature  t 
that  substance.     Tlie  following  table  gives  the  1 
cieiits  for  a  few  substances. 

TEnPERATURE     COEFFICIENTS. 


-„«... 

.  I"  p. 

nt  wad^H 

Platinoid 

.00012 

Jl 

Platiiiiim-ailver 

.00014 

^^H 

German  silver 

.00022 

^^1 

Platinum 

.0019 

^^H 

Silver 

.0021 

^9 

Copper,  aliimimira 

.0022 

«^i 

Iron 

.0026 

'^ 

If  the  resistance  of  a  conductor  at  a  certain  temp 
known,  the  resistance  tlie  conductor  will  liave  at  i 
Ijei-aturo  may  be  founil  by  nuiltiplyiiig  tlie  temperatat«  < 
for  the  siiljstarice,  liy  tlie  number  of  degrees  increase  i 
rcsistiince  at  thti  lowor  tenifHsniture,  and  adiHng  to  this  ] 
resistjinci!  at  the  lower  tenn«'ratiire.  The  product  of  the  j 
atiii-e  cot^llieient  by  the  nnnilHjr  of  degrocb  increane  ffivea  I 
crcasi-  in  r.'sistancc  of  one  ohm  thniugli  that  number  of  i 
anil  niultiplyitig  tliis  liy  ttio  nnmlier  of  ohms  gives  the  ] 
resi.stiuict!  for  the  c-imiliKtor.  The  result  obtained  is  i 
con-ect  for  nKulcnite  ranf^ca  of  teni[>emtiirc. 

The  alKtve  nicttiod  of  calcnlating  the  resistance  < 
»t  incT(*ii.se<l  teniiieratuios  is  conveniently  expressed  1 
iiig  fiinnula:  , 

"2  =  11,0 +  <•'■) 

wlicra  7^3  is  the  resistance  at  the  higher  temperature,  JI 
the  lower  tcniperatnre,  u  the  temperature  coeflScieut  for  1 
fitanie  and  (  Ihe  nnniln-r  of  degrees  change. 

From  the  iiicecediny  f.irrnnla  it  follows  that  if  tfce 
at  the  hi;,'lnT  temiHTatnre  is  known,  that  at  the  lower  t 
will  be  t'ivea  by  tlie  ft>r 
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ti  calculating  resistances  at  different  temperatures,  the  tern* 
re  coefficient  based  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale  should  be  used 
number  of  degrees  change  is  given  in  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
hat  based  on  the  Centigrade  scale  if  given  in  degrees 
frade. 

xample. —  The  resistance  of  a  coil  of  German  silver  wire  at 
is  1304  ohms.     What  would  be  its  resistance  at  a  temper- 
)f  60^  C? 

Dlution. —  From  the  statement  of  the  example  E^  =  130^ 
>  —  12  =48,  and  from  the  table  page  12,  a  =  .0004. 
muting  these  values  in  the  first  of  the  preceding  formulas  W8 

iJg  =  1304  (1  +  .0004  X  48) 
=  1304  X  1.0192 
■=■1329  ohms  (approx.) 

Ans.  1329  ohms, 
cample.  —  If  the  resistance  of  a  copper  conductor  at  95®  F. 
ohms,  what  would  be  the  resistance  of  the  same  conductoi 
F.? 

lution.  —  In  this  case  E2  =  48.2,  ^  =  95  —  40  =  66, 
tn  the  table  a  =  .0022.  Substituting  these  values  in  the 
.  at  the  foot  of  page  12,  we  have, 

B    -  48.2  _  48.2 

^        1  +  .0022  X  55       Tin 
=  43.  ohms  (approx.) 

Ans.  43  ohms* 
e  first  table  on  page  14  gives  the  resistance  of  the  most 
sizes  of  copper  wire  according  to  the  American  or  Brown 
urpe  (B.  &  S.)  gauge.     The  resistance  given  is  for  pure 
rire  at  a  temperature  of  75°  F.  or  24®  C. 
e  first  column  gives  the  number  of  the  wire,  the  second 
leter  in  thousandths  of  an  inch  or  mils,  and  the  third  the 
'  in  millimeters.     The  fourth  column  gives  the  equivalent 
of  wires  each  one  mil  or  one  thousandth  of  an  inch  in 
;     This  is  called  the  size  of  the  wire  in  circular  mils  and 
to  the  square  of  the  diameter  in  mils.     The  fifth  colunm 
)  ohms  per  thousand  feet  and  the  resistance  per  mile  is 
multiplying  these  values  by  5.28.     Ordinary  commercial 
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copper  }ia8  a  conductivity  of  aboRt  95  to  97  per  cent,  of  that  < 
pure  copper.  The  resistance  of  commercial  wire  is  therefore  abot 
8  to  5  per  cent,  greater  than  the  values  given  in  the  table.  Tl 
resistance  for  any  metal  other  than  copper  may  be  found  by  ma 
tiplying  the  resistance  given  in  the  table  by  the  ratio  of  the  spa 
ific  resistance  of  the  given  metal  to  the  specific  resistance  ( 
copper. 

American  Wire  Oauce  (B.  &  3.y 


So. 

Diuneter  In 

n..n, 

„    Ohma 

So. 

Dl™. 

let  la 

^'ESr 

Obiu 

Mlla. 

Minim. 

Mil, 

loli^k. 

Mill. 

Mllllm. 

v£k 

vooo 

IM.DO 

ll.BM 

11  IBM 

0          J«l 

10 

»J» 

itm.a 

.Sll 

VJB 

IS 

40.80 

IXU 

1        6.MS 

W 

MO 

B.a 

HMJM 

The  following  table  f,'ives  ttie  size  of  the  English  or  Bimunp 
ham  wire  gauge.  Tlie  It.  &  S.  is  liowever  much  more  frequentli 
u.st'd  in  tliis  country.  The  Hrown  and  SUarpe  gauge  Is  a  UttU 
suiuUer  than  the  Birniiugliain  fur  corresponding  numbers. 


Stubs'  or  Birmingham  Wire  Qauge  (B.  W.  a.) 


Dlimeurin 

Di.meter  iD 

! 

No. 

Dl-MUrl. 

MIU. 

HlUlm. 

""•■     1  """- 

Mil.. 

Kluim. 

0000 

454 

11.53 

8 

165 

4.19 

18 

49 

00 

380 

9.65 

10 

134 

3.40 

1     20 

85 

0.8S 

1 

300 

7.02 

12 

109 

2.77 

'■    24 

22 

0.55 

4 

238 

6.04 

14 

83 

2.11 

30 

12 

OJIl 

• 

203 

6.16 

16 

65 

1.65 

1     36 

4 

0.10 
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EXAHPLES  FOR  PRACTICE 

What  18  the  resistance  of  an  annealed  silver  wire  90  feet 
.2  inch  in  diameter  at  32^  F.?  Ans.  .02+  ohm. 

What  is  the  resistance  of  300  meters  of  annealed  iron 
illimeters  in  diameter  when  at  a  temperature  of  0®  C? 

Ans.  2,314-  ohms. 

What  iQ  the  resistance  of  2  miles  of  No.  27  (B.  &  S.)  pure 
ire  at  75°  F.?  Ans.  565.+  ohms. 

The  resistance  of  a  piece  of  copper  wire  at  32°F.  is  3 
V^hat  is  its  resistance  at  49°F.?  Ans.  3.11+  ohms. 

The  resistance  of  a  copper   wire  at  62®F.  is  7  ohms, 
its  resistance  at   32°F.?  Ans.  6.70+  ohms. 

What  is  the  resistance  of  496  ft.  of  No.  10  (B.  &  S.) 

)er  wire  at  45®F.?  Ans.  .483+  ohms. 

)ages  16  and  17  is  given  a  table  disclosing  among  other 

resistance  of  various  primary  cells.     The  resistance  of  a 

which  a  battery  forms  a  part,  is  made  up  of  the  external 

^  or  the  resistance  of  outside  wires  and  connections,  and 

lal  resistance,  or  the   resistance  of  the   battery  itself. 

referred  to  gives  in  the  first  column  the  name  of  the 

the  second  and  third  column  a^^pears  the  name  of  the 

1   kathode   respectively.     These    terms   are   commonly 

reference  to  electrolysis  but  may  also  be  applied  to 

ills.     The  current  passes  from  the  anode  to  the  kathode 

ie  cell,  and  therefore  with  reference  to  the  cell  itself, 

may  be  considered  the  positive  element  and  the  kath- 

gative  element.     In  regard  to  the  outside  circuit  how- 

rurrent  passes  of  course,  from  the  kathode  to  the  anode, 

with  reference  to  the  outside  circuit  the   kathode  is 

id  the  anode  negative;  ordinarily  the  external  circuit 

dd.     As  the  anode  of  almost  all  primary  cells  is  zinc  it 

J  be  remembered  that  the  current  passes  from  the  other 

ihe  zinc  through  the  external  circuit.     The  fourth  and 

IIS  of  the  table  give  the  excitant  and  depolarizer  respec 

be  sixth  column  gives  the  E.  M.  F.  of  each  cell  when  it 

'ip  no  current*  and  the  last  colunm  gives  the  internal 

pi  ohms* 
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TABLE   IN    RBLATION  TO  PRinARY  CELLS,    ELECIt 
flOTIVE  FORCE.    RESISTANCE,    ETC. 


OBLL. 

..™„. 

.^.„. 

».»„„„ 

m.  M.  » 

M 

£^:> 

.,.. 

ropprt 

""'{Si'" 

NODB 

■  to  0,4 

Sme« 

z,.. 

"Si™"," 

•"W.f- 

Nob* 

1  toOJ 

• 

Law 

z,=. 

C„b„. 

■"■»/•" 

Noaa 

1  to03 

(Qrenet) 

.,.. 

Ompliita 
{Carbon) 

Sulpborlc  Acid 
CH.80.) 

(K.  Cr.  0,> 

U 

(Orcnfti 

.,„ 

OiapbHe 
(CMbon) 

Saturated  Boln- 

Blum^Dlchpo^ 
Sulphuric  Acid 

Nona 
8«pw«t« 

1^ 

Ml 

Qrov. 

7J.. 

Vlatlnun 

'.\"i'^r', 

''is'»o''.r 

LM 

«.lt( 

B«,.»en 

Zinc 

'.';-„•  SSI 

NH    c' 

Nltrlo  Acid 
Chromic  AcllT 

l^tOLH 

Ulb 

IJ 

I....C.. 

MangancM 
Dioxide 
(MnO.) 

l.«tol^ 

L.. 

Lalan.].' 

,,,„ 

Oraphlle 
CCrboDl 

C'HUBtlC     PotUb 

IlydrrteTKOH) 

Capric  Oxld« 

DLStolUi 

b 

P.,,Kt 

Z,.. 

?CaJb'on! 
Oraphitf 

Zine  Chloride 
(ZuCl.) 

(NU.  t'l) 

Ftrrlc  Chloridt 
(Fe.Cl.) 

Cblorloe  (CI) 
(F«,  CI.) 

«l4 

KCr^Mln- 

Z,.c 

(Irai.hile 

Chloride" 
(NH.Cl)in 

phatt'tCBSO.) 

Uloilde 
(MnO.) 

.,- 

Zinc 

C.wor 

Zinc  Sulphate 
IZn  8(5,) 

pha^Tcu  &0.) 

ijns 

9H 

7171 

Zl.. 

Silv.r 

Chloride 

eilTcr  Chloride 
(AgCl> 

*fy" 

Uta 

D"vy 

Z,., 

Oraphiie 

Sulphuric   Acid 

Paite  ol  Bulph- 
ate  ot  Hercarj 

(Hg.ao.) 

i-sa 

«■ 

«t«ndftrd' 

Z1.0 

Mercury 

/.incSulphalt 

Mercuroua  Bnl- 
phate  (Hg.ao.) 

!.«•• 

Oijto 

Wwton 

„.,..„ 

Cadmium  Sul- 
phate (UlSO,) 

?.'.'£,",'5V.ISli 

— 
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BATBODB. 


BXOITAVT. 


M.  F. 

n 


IirTBRRAl 

BB8IST* 

▲NOB  IN 

OHMS. 


Its 

Zlno 

io 

Zine 

1 

Zlno 

Zlno 

Zinc 

scraps  in 

batn  of 

Mercury 

\ 

Zlne 

Zlne 

B 

Zine 

Mercary 


Oraphite 
(Carbon) 


Oraphite 
(Carbon) 


Silver 


Platinixed 
(3arbon 


Graphite 
((Carbon) 


Graphite 
(Carbon) 


Bihref 


Zinc  (Florida 
(ZnClg) 


Bulphurio  and 

Chromic  Acids. 

dilate  mixed 


Bnlphurio  Add 
(H.SOJ 

Zinc  (Chloride 
(Zn  Cl,i 

<3ommon  Sail 

Solution  C  a. 

Sodium  (Thlo- 

ride  (NaCl) 

Common  Bali 

Solution  i.  6. 

Sodium  (Thlo* 

ride  (NaCl) 

Mercurial 
Solution 

Caustic  Potash 

or  PotasMum 
Hydrate  .KOH) 


MeroarooB 
Chloride 
(Hg,Olt) 

None 
Separate 

Potassium 
Dichromate 
(K.  Cr,  O,) 

Silver  (Chloride 
(A«C1) 

None 
Separate 


(}h1oride  of 
Calcium 
TUme) 
(Ca  CI.) 

None 
Separate 

Chloride  of 
Silver 

(Agcn) 


LO 

tJ 

10 
IM 

UB 

liltol.6 


4MIOJQ8 

OS  to  0.9 
IfttOOJO 

IfOt 

iloi 

04»toa« 
IS 


•  At  15  degrees  Centigrade  or  60  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Istances  in  last  column  measured  in  cells  standing  0^  x  4^ 


OHH'S  LAW. 

e  of  the  most  important  and  most  nsed  laws  of  eleotrih 
that  first  formulated  by  Dr.  6.  S.  Ohm,  and  known  as 
eiw.     This  law  is  as  follows : 
)  current  is  directly  proportional  to  the  eUetromotive  farce 

reeltf  proportional  to  the  resistance, 

it  is,  if  the  electromotive  force  applied  to  a  ciixjuit  is  in* 
the  (Mirrent  will  be  increased  in  the  same  proportion,  and 
listan(^e  of  a  circuit  is  increased  then  the  current  will  be 
1  proportionally.  Likewise  a  decrease  in  the  electromotive 
sea  a  proportional  decrease  in  current  and  a  decrease  in 
3  causes  a  proportional  increase  in  current.  The  current 
only  upon  the  electromotive  force  and  resistance  and  in 
ler  expressed  by  the  above  simple  law.  The  law  may  be 
1  algebraically  as  follows: 

electromotive  force 


current  varies  as 


resistance 


05 
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Tlie  units  of  these  qiiantitiea,  the  ampere,  volt  and  ol 
Ik-en  so  chosen  tliftt  an  electromotive  force  of  1  %-oIt  an] 
rettiatanee  of  1  ohm,  causes  1  ampere  of  current  to  flow, 
law  limy  therefore  Iw  expressed  l>y  tlie  following  eqiiatino 

where  /  is  the  current  in  amf>eres,  E  the  electromotive 
volts  and  II  the  resistance  in  ohms. 

It  ia  tlierefore  evident,  that  if  the  electromotive  f 
resistunce  are  known  the  enrrent  may  be  found,  or  if  an 
tlie  three  qnantitiea  are  known  the  third  may  be  found, 
current  and  resistance  are  known  the  electromotive  forx> 
found  from  the  formula: 

E  =  li  I 
and  if  the  current  and  electromotive  force  are   known,  tl 
auee  may  be  found  from  the  formula: 

Simple  Applications.     The  following  exampU's  are 

illnytriite  the  Bim|i]eiit  applicationH  of  Ohm's  law. 

Kxturijile.     If  the  K.M.F.  applied  to  a  circuit    iij  4  v 

its  resiwtjuiee  is  •-;  ohniJi.  what  current  will  flow  ? 
S(»]iiti(in.^By  the  formula  for  current, 

I     '■  /.    ■  -   .)    =  2  amperes. 

A  MS.  2  1 

K\jiniplc.     What  voltajre  is  necessary  to  t-ause  a  cu 
•i;i  iiiiiperes  to  tlow  thninj^h  a  resi.itanee  of  820  olinia  f 
S>luUon.— liy  the  formula  for  K.M.F.. 

/■;  -    /.'/      S2n  X  ^;i  =  lH,8fJ0  volts. 

Ana.  l>(.si 
Kxjiiiiple.- Tile  K.M.F.  applied  to  a  circuit  is  110v< 
it  is  (ioire.1  tu  (jl.tjiin  a  current  of  Xi  ampere.      What  sh 
tlie  resistance  of  tlie  circuit  ; 

Solution. — I>v  the  formula  fur  resistance, 

/.'=:'-  -    ',y*^  ls;i.  +ohm8. 
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Series  Circuits.  A  circuit  made  up  of  several  parts  aU 
m1  in  series  with  each  other,  is  called  a  series  circuit  and  the 
tance  of  the  entire  circuit  is  of  course  the  sum  of  the  separate 
tances.  In  calculating  the  current  in  such  a  circuit  the 
resistance  must  first  be  obtained,  and  the  current  may  then 
3und  by  dividing  the  applied  or  total  E.M.F.  by  the  total 
bance.     This  is  expressed  by  the  formula, 

7= I 

^1   +  ^2  +  «8  +  etc. 

Example.  —  Three  resistance  coils  are  connected  in  series  with 
other  and  have  a  resistance  of  8,  4  and  17  ohms  respectively. 
b  current  will  flow  if  the  E.M.F.  of  the  circuit  is  54  volts? 

Solution,  —  By  the  preceding  formula, 

=__ _ — ; — _ — =s- — ; — - — ; — 3— -=s  --- = l . 8  +  am percs. 

^1  +  ^2  +  -K3      8  +  4  +  n       29  ^      ^ 

Ans.  1.8-4-  amperes. 

Sxample. — Six  arc  lamps,  each  having  a  resistance  of  6 
are  connected  in  series  with  each  other  and  the  resistance 
connecting  wires  and  other  apparatus  is  3.7  ohms.  What 
)e  the  pressure  of  the  circuit  to  give  a  desired  current  of  9.6 
es? 

olution.  —  The  total  resistance  of  the  circuit  is  iJ  =  (6  X  6) 
=  33.7  ohms  and  the  current  is  to  be  /=  9.6  amperes, 
by  the  formula  for  E.M.F., 

JE  =z  RI=:  33.7  X  9.6  =  823.+  volts. 

Ans.  323.+  volts. 

cample.  —  The  current  passing  in  a  certain  circuit  was  12 
6  and  the  E.M.F.  was  743  volts.  The  circuit  was  made  up 
ctions  all  connected  in  series,  and  the  resistance  of  three 
3  was  16,  9  and  26  ohms  respectively.  What  was  the 
ice  of  the  fourth  section  ? 

bion.  —  Let  x  =  the  resistance  of  the  fourth  section,  then 
6  +  9  +  26  +  a?  =  61  +  a:,  /  =  12,  and  -&  =  743.  By 
nula  for  resistance, 

JS?  743 

fi  ss  —  or,    61  +  rp  =  -3-5-=  61.9  ohms  (approz.) 
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If  51  +  a;  =  61.9  we  have,  by  transposing  61  to  the  c 

side  of  the  equation, 

X  =  61.9  —  61  =  10.9  ohms. 

Ans.  10.9  oi 
Example.  —  A  current  of  64  amperes  flowed  through  a  cL 
when  the  E.M.F.  was   220   volts.     What    resistance   shouk 
added   in  series  with   the  circuit  to  reduce    the    cnirent  U 
'  ':  '  amperes? 

'!  Solution.  —  The  resistance  in  the  first  case 


220 
E  =  — p  =  4,07  ohms  (approx.) 

The  resistance  in  the  second  must  be, 

R  =  ^^  =  11.68  ohms  (approx.) 

The  required  resistance  to  insert  in  the  circuit  is  the  di 
ence  of  these  two  resistances,  or  11.68  —  4,07  =  7.51  ohms. 

Ans.  7.51  ol 
Fall  of  Potential  in  a  Circuit.  Fig.  1  illustrates  a  8< 
circuit  in  which  the  resistiinces  ^,  B^  (7,  D  and  ^  are  conne 
in  series  with  each  other  and  with  the  source  of  electric 
..f  the  E.  M.  F.  is  known,  the  current  may  be  found  by  di 
ing  the  E.  M.  F.  by  tlie  sum  of  all  the  resistances.  Ohm's 
may,  however,  ])e  applied  to  any  part  of  a  circuit  sej^arat 
as  well  as  to  the  complete  circuit.  Suppose  the  resistance 
A^  B^  C,  1>  and  E  an^  4,  3,  G,  :J  and  4  ohms  respectively, 
assume  that  the  source  has  no  resistance.  Suppose  the  cur 
flowing  to  he  12  ampt»n»s.  The  E.M.F.  necessary  to  fore 
current  of  \'l  ampen;.s  tlirouj^h  tlie  resistance  X  of  4  ohms  is, 
applying  Ohm's  law,  equal  to  J?=7^7=4X  12=48  v< 
Hence  \)etween  the  points  a  and  h  outside  of  the  resistance 
there  must  he  a  diflference  of  potential  of  48  volts  to  force 
curnMit  throui^^h  this  resistance.  Also  to  force  the  same  cur 
through  7^,  th(^  voltjige  n<*cessary  is  3  X  12  =  36.  Similarly, 
each  part  (7,  1)  \nd  77,  there  are  n»quired  72»  36  and  48  > 
respectively. 

As  48  volts  are  necessary  for  part  A  and  36  volts  for  par 
it  Is  evident  tluit  to  force  the  current  through  both  parts  a  dil 
enco  of  potential  of  48  +  36  =  84  volts  is  required ;  that  is^ 
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ge  between   the  points  a  and  e  must  be  84  volts.     For  the 

parts  A,  B  and  (7,  48  +  36  -|-  72  =  156  volts  are  necessary, 

for  the  entire  circuit,  240  volts  must  be  applied  to  give  the 

nt  of  12  amperes.     From  the  above  it  is  evident  that  there 

gradual  fall  of  potential  throughout  the  circuit,  and  if  the 

je  between  any  two  points  of  the  circuit  be  measured,  the 

F.   obtained  would   depend   upon  the  resistance  included 

«n   these  two  points.     For  example,  the  voltage  between 

\  h  and  d  would  be  found  to  be  72  +  36  =  108  volts,  or 

en  d  and  e  36,  volts,  etc.    From  the  preceding  it  is  apparent 

•/he  fall  of  potential  in  a  part  of  a  circuit  is  equal  to  the 

it  multiplied  by  the  resistance  of  that  part. 

E  f    .1    a  A  w 

— sAA/SAAA If— 2 w^AAAA/^ 


WAAAAAAAA 
C 

Fig.  1. 


lis  gradual  fall  of  potential,  or  drop  as  it  is  commonlj 
throughout  a  circuit,  enters  into  the  calculations  for  the 
conductors  ormaias  supplying  current  to  distant  points, 
distances  of  the  conductors  cause  a  certain  drop  in  trans- 
the  current,  depending  upon  their  size  and  length,  and  it 
fore  necessary  that  the  voltage  of  machines  at  the  supply 
shall  be  great  enough  to  give  the  voltage  necessary  at  the 
g  stations  as  well  as  the  additional  voltage  lost  in  the 
ing  mains. 

r  example,  in  Fig.  1  the  voltage  necessary  between  the 
»  and  b  is  144  volts,  but  to  give  this  voltage  the  source 
pply  in  addition  the  voltage  lost  in  parts  A  and  JS',  which 
)6  volts. 

imple. — ^The  voltage  required  by  17  arc  lamps  connected 
is  782  volts  and  the  current  is  6.6  amperes.     The  resist 
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anoe   of  the   connecting  wires  is  7    ohms.      What  mu 
E.  M.  F.  applied  to  the  circuit? 

Sohition. — The  drop  in  the  connecting  wires  is  J? 
7  X  6.(3  =  40.2  volts.  The  E.  M.  F.  necessary  is  then 
+■  46.2  =  828.2  volts.  Ans.  8i 

Example. — The  source  of  E.  M,  F.  supplies  114  ^ 
circuit  nia<le  up  of  incandescent  lamps  and  conducti 
The  lamps  require  a  voltage  of  110  at  their  terminals,  a 
current  of  12  amperes.  What  should  be  the  resistjun 
conducting  wires  in  order  that  the  lamps  will  receive  the 
voltage  ? 

Solution. —  The  allowable  drop  in  the  conducting 
114  — 110  =  4  volts.  The  current  to  pass  through  the 
12  amperes.     Hence  the  resistance  must  be 

Ans.  ,33 
Divided  Circuits.     When  a  circuit  divides  into  twc 

parts,  it  is  (-ailed  a  divided  circuit  and  each  i>art  will  tr 
portion  of  the  current. 

Sufh  a  circuit  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  2,  the  two  bnincJ 
represented  by  h  an<l  c.  The  current  passes  from  the 
jK)le  of  the  battery  through  a  and  tlien  divides  ;  part 
current  passing  through  h  and  part  through  c.  The  eurr 
unites  ar.d  passes  tlirough  d  to  the  negative  pole  of  the 
The  part  c  may  be  consitlered  as  the  main  part  of   the  cir 

Jasaby-passaiboutit.    i 
which  serves  as  a  by-pju 
other  circuit   is  called 
circuit,  and  the  two  bnir 
said  to  be  connected  in 
In  considering  the 
of  a  current  through  a  c 
this  sort,  it  may  bt»  necessary  to  determine  how  much 
will  i>ass  through  out*  brancli  and  how  much  throuirh    tli 
Evidently  tliis  will  de[)end  upon  the  rehitive  resistiuice  of 
brandies,  and  more  current  will  pass  through  the  branch 
the  lesser  resistance  than  tlirough  the  branch  having  the 
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le.  If  the  two  parts  have  equal  resistances,  then  one  half 
•tal  current  will  pass  through  each  branch.  If  one  branch 
e  the  resistance  of  the  other,  then  only  one-half  as  much 
)tal  current  will  pass  through  that  branch  as  through  the 
hat  is,  ^  of  the  total  current  will  pass  through  the  first 
jid  the  remaining  ^  will  pass  through  the  second. 

f  relative  strength  of  current  in  the  two  branches  will  he 
^proportional  to  their  resistances^  or  directly  proportional 
inductances* 

>pose  the  resistance  of  one  branch  of  a  divided  circuit  is 
Fig.  3),  and  that  of  the  other  is  r^.  Then  by  the  pre- 
iw, 

current  in  r^  :  current  in  rj  :  :  rj  :  r^ 

current  m  r  j  :  total  current  2 :  r^  :  r^  +  r^ 

current  in  r  j  :  total  current :  :  r^  :  r  j  +  r2 

J  represent  the  total  current,  i^  the  current  through  the 

•  r^  and  i^  the  current  through  the  resistance  r^ .     Then 

preceding  proportions  are  expressed  by  the   following 

iple. — The  total  current  passing  in  a  circuit  is  24 
The  circuit  divides  into  two  branches  having  resist- 
and  7  ohms  respectively.     What  is  the  current  in  each 

Ion. — In  this  case  J=  24,  r^  =  5  and  r^  =  7.      Sub- 
lese  values  in  the  above  formulas  we  have, 

/ro  24  X  7       - . 

Ir.  24  X  5        ,rt 

.,  =  _1_  = -3-^  =  10  amperes. 

^       (  In  /)  ohm  branch,  14  amperes. 
'  (  In  7  ohm  branch,  10  amperes. 

[Resistance  of  Divided  Circuits*     As  a  divided  circuit 
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offers  two  paths  to  the  current,  it  follows  that  the  joint  resu 
of  the  two  branches  will  be  less  than  the  resistance  of  either  h\ 
alone.  The  ability  of  a  circuit  to  conduct  electricity  is  i 
sented  by  its  conductance,  which  is  the  reciprocal  of  resists 
and  the  conductance  of  a  divided  circuit  is  equal  to  the  su 
the  conductances  of  its  parts. 

For  example,  in  Fig.  3,  the  conductance  of  the  upper  h 

equals  —  and  that  of  the  lower  branch  equals   — .      If    Jl   ] 

sents  the  joint  resistance  of  the  two  parts  then  the  joint  con 
ance  equals: 

Jl  =  JL  +  JL  =  !J-±Zil 

B        rj         r^  r^r^ 

Having  thus  obtained  the  joint  conductance,  the  joint : 
ance  is  found  by  taking  the  reciprocal  of  the  conductance,  tl 

This  formula  may  be  stated  as  follows : 
The  Joint  resistance  of  a  divided  circuit  is  eqrual  to  thepr 
qf  the  two  separate  resistances  divided  by  their  sum. 


For  example,  suppose  the  resistance  of  each    branch  1 
2  ohms.     The  conductance  of  the  circuit  will  be, 

—  =  —  +  —  =  1,  and  hence  72  =  1  ohm. 

Also  by  tlio  preceding  formula, 

ii  =  -  ^_-.  =  1  ohm. 

2  +  2 

The  resistance  of  a  divided  circuit  in  which  each  bianc 
a  resistaiKie  of  2  ohms  is  therefore  1  ohm. 

Example. — The  resisUiuccs  of  two  separate  condoctois 
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)hma  respectively.     What  would  be  their  joint  resistance 

ected  in  parallel  ? 

Jution. — In  this  case  r^  =  3  and  r^  =  7,  hence  by  the 

h 

R  =3  — Cl,^  =z  2.1  ohms.  Ans.  2.1  ohms. 

3  +  7 

ppose,  as  illusti-ated  in  Fig.    4,   the   conductors   having 
ices  equal  to  Tj,  rj  and  r^  respectively,  are  connected  in 


The  joint  total  conductance  will  then  be  equal  to, 

Jl  =  -L  +    ^    +    ^    —  ^2  ^8  +  ^1  ^3  +  ^1  ^2 
^  ^1  ^2  ^8  ^1  ^2  ^8 

le  joint  resistance  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  joint  conducts 
)  joint  resistance  R  of  the  three  branches  is  expressed  by 
nla, 

R  =  ^1  ^2  ^8 

^2  ^S  +  '•l  ^8  +  '•l  ^t 

mple. — What  is  the  joint  resistance  when  connected  in 
)f  three  wires  whose  respective  resistances  are  41,  52  and 
respectively  ? 

tion.  —  In  this  case  r^  =  41,  rj  =  52  and  r^  =s  29. 
f  the  preceding  formula, 

: 41  X  ^^  X  29  =  12.8  +  ohms. 

62X29  +  41X29  +  41X62  ^ 

Ans.  12.8  + ohms. 

general,  for  any  number  of  conductors  connected  in 
he  joint  resistance  is  found  by  taking  the  reciprocal  ol 
f  the  reciprocals  of  the  separate  resistances, 
iple. — A  circuit  is  made  up  of  five  wires  connected  in 
nd  their  separate  resistances  are  respectively  12,  21«  28« 
>hms.     What  is  the  joint  resistance  ? 
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Solation. — The  sum  of  the  conductances  is: 

i-4.  ^   4—1  4.J--I- i-        ^^ 
12"^2r^28  ■*■  8  '*'42  ""168 

Henoe  the  joint  resistance  equals : 

R  s  -— --.  =  3.1  4-  ohms.  Ans.  8.1  -|*  ohms. 

53 

If  the  resistance  of  each  branch  is  known  and  also  the  poten- 
tial difference  between  the  points  of  union,  then  the  current  in 
each  branch  may  be  found  by  applying  Ohm's  law  to  each  branch 
separately.  For  example,  if  this  potential  difference  were  96 
volts,  and  the  separate  resistances  of  the  4  branches  were  8,  24,  3 
and  48  ohms  respectively,  then  the  current  in  the  respective 
branches  would  be  12,  4,  32  and  2  amperes  respectively. 

If  the  current  in  each  branch  is  known  and  also  the  poten- 
tial difference  between  the  points  of  union,  then  the  resistance  of 
each  branch  may  likewise  be  found  from  Ohm's  law. 

The  following  examples  are  given  to  illustrate  the  applica- 
tion of  the  preceding  principles. 

EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

1.  Two  conductors  having  resistances  of  71  and  19  ohm? 
respectively  are  connected  in  parallel,  and  the  total  current  pass 
ing  in  the  circuit  is  37  amperes.  What  current  passes  in  the 
conductor  whose  resistance  is  71  ohms?  Ans.  7.8 -{-amperes. 

2.  What  is  the  joint  resistance  of  two  wires  connected  in 
parallel  if  their  separate  resistances  are  2  and  8  ohms  respectively? 

Ans.  1.6  ohms. 

8.     What  is  the  joint  resistance  of   three  wires  when  con« 

nected  in  parallel,  whose  separate  resistances  are  5,  7  and  9  ohms 

respectively  ?  Ans.  2.2  -f-  ohms. 

4.  Three  wires,  the  respective  resistances  of  which  are  8,  10 
and  20  ohms,  are  joined  in  parallel.  What  is  their  joint  resist- 
ance ?  Ans.  3.6  -|-  ohms. 

5.  Four  wires  are  joined  in  parallel,  and  their  separate 
resistances  are  2,  4,  6  and  9  ohms  respectively.  What  is  the 
joint  resistance  of  the  conductor  thus  formed? 

Ans.  .97  -4-  ohm* 
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Battery  Circuits.  Fig.  5  illustrates  a  simple  circuit  having 
A  single  cell  C  connected  in  series  with  a  resistance.  This  is  the 
onstomaiy  manner  of  representing  a  cell,  the  short,  heavy  line 
representing  the  zinc  and  the  long  light  line  representing  the 
jopper  or  carbon  plate.  In  determining  the  amount  of  current 
^hich  will  flow  in  such  a  circuit,  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit 
nust  be  considered.  This  is  made  up  of  the  external  resistance 
!?  and  the  internal  resistance  r,  or  the  resistance  of  the  cell  itself. 
[f  E  represents  the  total  E.M.F.  of  the  cell,  then  the  current 
r  which  will  flow  is  expressed  by  the  formula. 

It  has  been  shown  that  whenever  a  current  passes  through 

Dy  resistance,  there  is  always  a  certain  drop  or  fall  of  potential. 

"he  total  E.M.F.  above  referred   to,    expresses  the  total  poten- 

al  difference  between  the  plates  of  the  cell  and  is  the  E.M.F. 

t  the  cell  on  open  ci  rcui  t .  When 

16  current  flows,  however,  there 

a  fall  of  potential  or  loss  of 

)ltage  within    the   cell    itself, 

id   hence  the  E.M.F.   of  the 

11  on  closed  circuit  is  less  than 

I  open  circuit.     That  is,  if  the  pjg,  5, 

fltage  be  measured  when  the 

U  is  supplying  current,  it  will  be  found  to  be  less  than  when 
B  voltage  is  measured  on  open  circuit,  or  when  the  cell  is  sup- 
ring  no  current.  The  voltage  on  closed  circuit  is  that  available 
r  the  external  circuit,  and  is  therefore  called  the  external  or 
ailable  voltage  or  E.M.F. 

The  external  E.M.F.  depends    of  course  upon  the  strength 
current    the    cell   is   supplying,   and    may    be   calculated   as 
lows: 

If  the  current  passing  is  /  and  the  resistance  of  the  cell  is 
then  from  Ohm's  law  the  voltage  lost  in  the  cell  equals  r  I.  If 
represents  the  total  E.M.F.  of  the  cell  and  £^  the  external 
II.F.,  then, 

£,  =  F  —  rI 
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The  E.  M.  F.  of  a  cell  is  understood  to  be  tbe  total  E.  M.  F. 
unless  otherwise  stated. 

When  two  or  more  cells  are  interconnected  they  are  said  to 
form  a  lattery. 

Fig.  6  illustrates  three  cells  connected  in  series  with  each 
other  and  with  the  external  circuit.  That  is,  the  positive  terminal 
of  one  cell  is  connected  to  the  negative  of  the  next,  and  the  posi- 
tive of  that  cell  to  the  negative  of  the  adjacent,  etc.  By  this 
method  of  connecting,  the  E.  M.  F.  of  each  cell  is  added  to  that 
of  the  others,  so  that  the  total  E.  M.  F.  of  the  circuit  is  three 
times  that  of  a  single  cell.  If  one  of  the  cells  were  connected  so 
that  its  E.  M.  F.  opposed  that  of 
the  other  two,  it  would  offset 
the  E.  M.  F.  of  one  of  the  cells 
and  the  resultant  E.  M.  F.  would 
be  that  of  a  single  cell.  The  con- 
necting of  cells  in  series  as  in 
Fig.  i\  not  only  increases  the  E.  M.  F.  of  the  circuit  but  also 
increases  the  internal  resistance,  the  resistance  of  each  cell  being 
added  to  that  of  the  others.  If  E  equals  the  E.  M.  F.  of  each 
cell,  r  the  internal  resistance  of  each  and  Ji  the  external  resist- 
ance, then  the  current  that  will  flow  is  expressed  by  the  formula, 

~  Ti-V  3  /• 

or  for  Ji  cells  connecte<l  in  series  the  formula  tor  current  is. 


Fig.  6. 


I  -^ 


li 


n  /• 


Fig.  7  illustrates  two  cells  connected  in  parallel,  and  sup- 
plying  current    to  an  ex- 
I  ternal    circuit.      Here   the 

two  j)08itive  terminals  are 
connected  with  each  other 
and  also  the  two  negative. 
The  E.  M.  F.  supplied  to 
the  circuit  is  equal  to  that 
of  a  single  cell  only.  In 
fact  connecting  cells  in   paralM,  is  'i<piivalent  to  enlarging   the 


FiK.  7. 
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plates,  and  the  only  effect  is  to  decrease  the  internal  resistance 
It  is  evident  that  conpling  two  cells  in  parallel  affords  two 
paths  for  the  current  and  so  decreases  the  resistance  of  the  two 
cells  to  one-half  that  of  a  single  cell.  The  formula  express- 
ing the  current  that  would  flow  in  the  external  circuit  with  two 
oells  in  parallel  is  therefore, 

E 


1  = 


R  + 


:i 


or  for  n  cells  connected  in  parallel,  the  formula  for  current  is, 


-w. 

iHHH 


tig.  8. 


Fig.  8  represents  a  combination  of  the  series  and  parallel 
method  of  connecting  and  represents  four  files  of  cells  joined  in 
parallel  and  each  file  having  four  cells  connected  in  series.  The 
K*  M.  F.  of  each  file  and  consequently  of  the  circuit  is  4  E.     The 

4r 


resistanoe  of  each  file  is  4  r  and  that  of  all  the  files 


Hence. 


die  formula  for  current  is, 


4:E 


li 


4:r 

T 


if  there  were  n  files  connected  In  parallel  and  m  cells  were 
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coniiected  in  series  in  each  Hie,  the  formuhi  expressing  the  (uirrent 
in  the  external  circuit  would  be. 


n 


where  B  is  the  E.  M.  F.  of  each  cell,  R  the  external  resistance, 
and  r  the  internal  resistance  of  each  cell. 

The  most  advant:iijeou3  method  of  connecting  cells  depends 
uprm  the  results  desired,  the  resistance  of  the  cell  and  the  external 
resistance.  Suppose  it  is  desired  to  piiss  a  current  through  an 
external  resistance  of  2  ohms,  and  that  Daniell's  cells  are  to  be 
used  eacli  having  an  E.  M.  F.  of  1  volt  and  an  internal  resistance 
of  3  ohms. 

With  one  cell  only  in  circuit,  the  current  will  be, 

-— - —  = ~  =  .2  ami)ere« 

5^r       2  +  8  ^     ^ 

and  with  5  cells  all  in  series  the  current  will  be, 

51^  =  2T15  =  -^  *'"^''~  ^"I'^'"""^- 

Therefore  with  5  cells  in  series  the  current  iii  only  .1  ampere 
greater  than  with  a  single  cell,  atid  with  100  cells  iu  series  the 
current  is  only, 

100  JP  100  o«       _ 

R  +  TOO-r  =  5T300  =  '^^  *'°P'"- 

Hence  with  a  comparatively  low  external  resistance,  there  is  but 
little  gain  in  current  strength  by  the  addition  of  cells  in  series. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  althougli  the  E.  M.  F.  is  increased 
I  volt  by  each  cell,  tlie  resisUuice  is  increased  by  3  ohms. 

Now  8upi)Ose  5  Daniell  cells  to  be  connected  in  parallel  with 
the  external  circuit  of  2  ohms.  The  E.  M.  F,  of  the  circuit  will 
then  be  that  of  a  single  cell  and  the  current  will  be, 

^-i zz.  .4  ampere  (^nearly). 
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1  with  100  cells  connected  in  j)andlel  the  current  will  be, 
E  1 


iJ+_r^        2+    ^ 


=  .5  anijHjre  (nearly). 


100  '   100 


A  larger  current  is  therefore  obtained  in  this  case  by  connect* 
;  the  cells  in  parallel  than  by  connecting  them  in  series. 

With  a  large  external  resistance  on  the  other  hand,  a  larger 
tent  is  obtained  by  connecting  the  cells  in  series.  For  example, 
ipose  the  external  resistance  to  be  500  ohms.  One  cell  will 
n  give  a  current  of  .00198  +  ampere,  and  5  cells  in  series  will 
«  about  .0097  ampere,  whereas  100  cells  will  give  .125  ampere. 
ith  6  cells  connected  in  parallel  the  current  will  be  .00199  -^ 
pere,  and  with  100  cells  the  current  will  amount  to  approxi- 
bely  .002  ampere.  With  an  external  resistiince  of  500  ohms, 
re  is  practically  no  advantage  in  connecting  the  cells  in  paralleL 
i  only  effect  of  the  latter  method  is  to  decrease  the  internal 
ttance  which  is  almost  negligible  in  comparison  \vith  the 
tamal  resistance. 

i  It  may  be  shown  mathematically  that  for  a  given  external 
|tance  and  a  given  number  of  cells,  the  largest  current  is 
ined  when  the  internal  resistance  is  equal  to  the  external 
jtance.     In  order  to  obtain  this  result  the  values  of  m  and  n 

te  formula  on  page  30,  should  be  so  cliosen  that equals 

;-  n 

\  This    arrangement,   although   giving    tlie    largest   current 

jgth,  is  not  the  most  economical.     With  the  internal  resist- 

^oal  to  the  external  resistance  there  is  just  as  much  energy 

iup  in  the  battery  itself  as  is  expended  usefully  iu  the  external 

kt. 

[n  order  to  obtain  the  most  economical  arrangement,  the 
lol  resistance  should  be  made  as  small  ius  possible,  tlmt  is, 
e  cells  should  be  connected  in  parallel.  The  loss  of  power 
\  battery  is  then  the  smallest  amount  possible. 
II  order  to  obtain  the  quickest  action  of  the  current  the  cells 
1  be  connected  in  series.  When  the  external  circuit  possesses 
ierable  self-induction,  as  is  the  case  when  electromagnets  are 
Sted  in  the  circuit,  the  action  of   the   current   is  retarded. 
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This  retardation  may  be  decreased  by  having  a  high  intenm? 
resistance,  which  is  obtained  by  connecting  the  cells  in  series. 

Example. — Sixteen  cells,  each  having  an  intei-nal  resistance  of 
•1  ohm  are  to  be  connected  with  a  circuit  whose  resistance  is  .4 
ohm.  How  should  the  cells  be  connected  to  obtain  the  greatest 
current  ? 

Solution. — Here  the  external  resistance  72,  equals  .4  ohm  and 
the  resistance  r  of  each  cell  equals  .1  ohm.  For  maximuiD 
current, 

fH  r  r>  .1  171  M 

8s  Ry  or  =  .4 

n  n 

Therefore,  m  =*  4  n 

and  as  m  n  =a  16,  the  only  values  of  m  and  n  which  will  be  true 
for  both  of  these  equations  are  m  =  8  and  n  =  2.  Hence  there 
most  be  2  files  of  cella,  with  8  ceUs  in  series  in  each  file. 

Ans.  2  files,  8  cells  in  each* 

Example. — The  external  resistance  in  a  circuit  is  4  ohms. 
The  cells  used  each  have  an  E.  M.  F.  of  1.2  Volts  and  an  internal 
resistance  of  3.8  ohms.  If  20  cells  were  used,  which  method  of 
connecting  would  supply  the  larger  current,  —  5  files  with  4  cells 
in  series,  or  4  files  with  5  cells  in  series  ? 

1st  Solution.-^Applying  the  formula  on  page  80,  we  have 
22  =  4,  J^  =3  1.2,  r  a  8.8  and  with  5  files  and  4  in  series,  m  a  4 
and  n  =:  5.     Hence,  the  current  is, 

;;r;r  =•  rvirr  -  '^^^  +  ampere. 

n  b 

With  4  dies  and  5  cells  in  series,  m  =  6  and  n  s  4.  Henoe 
die  cunent  is, 

^^^•2       =.685+ ampere. 


4_;_5X8.8 


The  larger  current  b  therefore  supplied  by  having  4  files 
frith  5  cells  in  series.  Ans.  4  files,  with  5  cells  in  series. 

2nd  Solution. — ^The  maximum  current  is  supplied  when  the 
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itomal  resistance  equals  the  external  resistance  or  when 


m  r 
n 


=:R. 


6  files  and  4  cells  in  series, 
mr        4  X  3.8 


=  3.04  ohms, 
n  5 

id  widi  4  files  and  5  cells  in  series, 

^  =  i2<H  =  4.75  ohms, 
n  4 

be  latter  value  is  nearer  to  4  ohms,  which  is  the  external  resist- 
I,  than  is  3.04,  hence  the  larger  current  will  be  supplied  with 
and  5  cells  in  senes.         Ans.  4  files,  with  5  cells  in  series. 

["    Example. — It  is  desired  to  pass  a  current  of  .025  ampere 

mgh  an  external  resistance  of  921  ohms.     The  cells  are  to  be 

lected  in  series  and  each  has  an  E.  M.  F.  of  .8  volt  and  an 

resistance  of  1,3  ohms.     What  numl>er  of  cells  must  be 

? 

Solution. — Prom  page  28,  the  general  formula  for  cells  in 
is, 

j_      nE 
K  -{-nr 

in  this  case  7=  .025,  U=.8,  R  =  921  and  r  =»  1.8.     Substi* 
these  values  gives, 

.026  =  ,,/-^  ,, 
921 +  n  1.3 

[plying  by  921  -|-  1.3  n  gives 

23.025  +.0325  71  =  .8  n 

iposing  .0325  n  gives 

.8n— .0325w  =  23.025 
.7675  w  =  23.025 
w  =  30 


Ans.  80  cells. 


EXAHPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 


Ten  cells  in  series  have  an  E.  M.  F.  of  1  volt  each  and 
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an  internal  resistance  of  .2  ohm.     The  external  resistance  is  8 
ohiuri.     What  is  the  current?  Ans.  2  amperea. 

2.  Six  cells,  each  of  which  has  an  E.  M.  F.  of  1.2  volts  and 
a  resistance  of  2  ohms,  are  connected  in  parallel.  With  an  external 
resisUmce  of  10  ohms,  what  is  the  current?    Ans.  .116  -f-  ampere. 

8.  What  is  tne  current  supplied  by  the  same  cells  if  joined 
in  series  and  the  external  resisUince  is  20  ohms? 

Ans.  .225  am[>ei  3. 

4.  A  single  cell  whose  E.  M.  F.  on  oi)en  circuit  is  1.4 1  volts 
and  whose  internal  resistance  is  .5  ohm  is  supplying  a  current  of 
.8  ampere.     What  is  the  available  E.  M.  F.  of  the  cell  ? 

Ans.  1.26  volts. 

6.  What  would  be  the  available  E.  M.  F.  with  8  of  the 
oells  referred  to  in  example  4,  when  connected  in  series  and  sup- 
plying the  same  current?  Ans.  10.08  volts. 

6.  Eight  Daniell  cells  (E.  M.  F.  =  1.05,  resistance  =  2.6 
ohms  each)  are  joined  in  series.  Three  wires  -4,  B  and  0  of  9, 
86  and  72  ohms  resisttmce  respectively  are  arninged  to  be  connected 
to  the  poles  of  the  battery.  Find  the  current  when  each  wire  is  in- 
serted sepamtely,  and  when  all  three  wires  are  connected  in  parallel. 

Ans.  Through  A^  .29  ampere  nearly ;  through  B^  .15  ampere; 
through  C\  .091  +  »"^pere ;  and  through  all  three,  .31  4-J"npere. 

7.  A  battery  of  28  Buiisen  cells  (E.  M.  F.  =  1.8,  resistance 
=:  .1  ohm  each)  are  to  supply  current  to  a  circuit  having  an 
external  resistance  of  30  ohms.  Find  the  current  (a)  when  all 
the  cells  are  joined  in  series,  (6)  when  all  the  cells  are  in  parallel, 
(c)  when  there  are  2  files  each  having  IJ  cells  in  series,  (d)  when 
there  are  7  files  each  having  4  cells  in  series. 

Ans.  (a)  1.53 +  ;  (i)  .06  nearly;  (e)  .82  +  ;  (d)  .28  + 
ampere. 

QUANTITY,  ENERGY  AND  POWER. 

Quantity.  The  strength  of  a  current  is  determined  by  the 
amount  of  electricity  which  passes  any  cross  section  of  theconduo* 
tor  in  a  second;  that  is,  curi-ent  strength  expresses  the  rate  at 
which  electricity  is  conducted.  The  quantity  of  electricity  con- 
veyed evidently  depends  ui)on  the  current  strength  and  the  time 
the  ourrent  continues. 
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The  Coulomb.  The  coulomb  is  the  unit  of  quantity  and  is 
equal  to  the  amount  of  electricity  which  passes  any  cross-section 
of  the  conductor  in  one.  second  when  tlie  current  strength  is  one 
ampere.  If  a  current  of  one  ampere  flows  for  two  seconds,  the 
quantity  of  electricity  delivered  is  two  coulombs,  and  if  two 
amperes  flow  for  one  second  the  quantity  is  also  two  coulombs. 
With  a  current  of  four  amperes  flowing  for  three  seconds,  the 
quantity  delivered  is  12  coulombs.  The  quantity  of  electricity  in 
coulombs  is  therefore  equal  to  the  current  strength  in  amperes 
multiplied  by  tlie  time  in  seconds,  or 

where  Q  L  the  quantity  in  coulombs,  I  the  current  in  amperes  and 
t  the  time  in  seconds. 

The  coulomb  is  also  called  the  ampere-second.  The  quantity 
of  electricity  delivered  in  one  hour  when  the  current  is  one 
ampere  is  called  one  ampere-hour.  The  ampere-hour  is  equal  to 
8,600  coulombs,  as  it  is  equal  to  one  ampere  for  3,600  seconds. 

From  the  formula  Q  =z  It^  it  follows  that 

t  I 

Example. — A  current  of  18  amperes  flows  through  a  circuit 
for  2J  hours.     What  quantity  of  electricity  is  delivered? 

Solution. — Reducing  2|  hours  to  seconds  gives  8,100  seconds, 
and  8,100  X  18  =  145,800.  Ans.  145,800  coulombs. 

Example. — What  is  the  strength  of  current  when  1 J  ampere> 
hours  pass  in  a  circuit  in  89  seconds? 

Solution.  —  One  and  one-half  ampere-hours  equal  5,400 
coulombs  and  as  current  strength  is  expressed  by  quantity  divided 
by  time,  the  current  is  6,400  -j-  89  =  60.  +  amperes. 

Ans.  60.-4-  amperes. 

EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

1.  How  many  coulombs  are  delivered  in  9  minutes,  when 
the  current  is  17J  amperes^  Ans.  9,450  coulombs. 

2.  What  IS  the  current  when  480  coulombs  are  delivered 
per  minute  ?  Ana.  8  amperes* 
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8.  In  what  time  will  72,000  coulombs  be  delivered  when  the 
current  is  80  amperes?  Ans.  15  minutes. 

4.  How  many  ampere-horn's  pass  in  a  circuit  in  2|  hours 
when  the  current  is  22  amperes?  Ans.  60.5  ampere-hours. 

Energy.  Whenever  a  current  flows,  a  certain  amount  of 
energy  is  expended,  and  this  may  be  transformed  into  heat,  or 
mechanical  work,  or  may  produce  chemical  changes.  The  unit  of 
mechanical  energy  is  the  amount  of  work  performed  in  raising  a 
mass  of  one  pound  through  a  distance  of  one  foot,  and  is  called 
the  foot-pound.  The  work  done  in  raising  any  mass  through  any 
height,  is  found  by  multiplying  the  number  of  pounds  in  that  mass 
by  the  number  of  feet  through  which  it  is  lifted.  Electrical  work 
may  be  determined  in  a  corresponding  manner  by  the  amount  of 
electricity  transferred  through  a  difference  of  potential. 

The  Joule.  The  joule  is  the  unit  of  electrical  energy,  and  is 
the  work  performed  in  transferring  one  coulomb  through  a  differ- 
ence of  potential  of  one  volt.  That  is,  the  unit  of  electrical  energy 
is  equal  to  the  work  performed  in  transferring  a  uniu  quatitity  of 
electricity  through  a  unit  difference  of  potential.  It  is  evident 
that  if  2  coulombs  pass  in  a  circuit  and  the  difference  of  potential 
1j  one  volt,  the  energy  expended  is  2  joules.  Likewise  if  1  cou- 
lomb passes  and  the  potential  difference  is  2  volts,  then  the  energy 
expended  is  also  2  joules.  Therefore,  to  find  the  number  of  joules 
expended  in  a  circuit,  multiply  the  quantity  of  electricity  by  the 
potential  difference  through  which  it  is  transferred.  This  is 
expressed  by  the  formula, 

W=  Q  E,0T  W=LlEt, 
where  TTis  the  work  in  joules,  Q  the  quantity  in  coulombs,  i?the 
potential  difference  in  volts,  /the  current  in  amperes  and  t  the 
time  in  seconds. 

By  Ohm's  law  jE^=  R  I  and  by  substituting  this  value  of  E 
in  the  equation  for  energy,  we  obUiin  the  formula, 

Tr=/a  Rt, 
which  may  be  used  when  the  current,  resistance,  and  time  are 
known,  R  being  the  resistance  in  ohms. 

Example. — With  a  potential  difference  of  97  volts  and  a  cur- 
rent of  14  amperes,  what  energy  is  expended  in  20  minutes? 

Solution. — Work  is  expressed  by  the  product  of  the  quantity 
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jid  potential  difference.     The  time  in  seconds  equals  20  X  60= 
.200,  and  the  work  W=^  14  X  1200  X  97  =  1,629,600  joules. 

Ans.  1,629,600  joules. 

Example.  —  The  resistance  of  a  circuit  is  .9  ohm,  and  the 
urrent  is  25  amperes.     What  energy  is  expended  in  half  an  hour? 

Solution. —  Substituting  these  values  of  resistance,  current 
nd  time  in  the  formula  W=z  /«  B  t,  we  have,  17=  25  a  X  .9  X 

0  X  60  =  1,012,500  joules.  Ans.  1,012,500  joules. 

Power.  Power  is  the  rate  of  doing  work,  and  expresses  the 
mount  of  work  done  in  a  certain  time.  The  horse-power  is  the 
nit  of  mechanical  energy,  and  is  equal  to  38,000  foot-pounds  per 
linute  or  550  foot-pounds  per  second.  A  certain  amount  of  work 
lay  be  done  in  one  hour  or  two  hours,  and  in  stating  the  work 
one  to  be  so  many  foot-pounds  or  so  many  joules,  the  rate  at 
^hich  the  work  is  done  is  not  expressed.  Power  on  the  other 
and,  includes  the  rate  of  working. 

It  is  evident  that  if  it  is  known  that  a  certain  amount  of  work 
done  in  a  certain  time,  the  rate  at  which  the  work  is  done,  or 
le  power,  may  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  work  by  the  time, 
iving  the  work  done  per  unit  of  time. 

The  Watt.  The  electrical  unit  of  power  is  the  watt,  and  is 
jual  to  one  joule  per  second,  that  is,  when  one  joule  of  work  is 
cpended  in  one  second,  the  power  is  one  watt.  If  the  number  of 
ales  expended  in  a  certain  time  is  known,  then  the  power  in 
atts  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  number  of  joules  by  the  time  in 
iconds.-      The  formulas  for  the  work  done   in  joules  as  gfiven 

1  the  preceding  pages  are, 

W=IEt,  and  Tr=  I^  R  t. 

By  dividing  each  of  these  by  the  time  f,  we  obtain  the  cor- 
Iqponding  formulas  for  power  as  follows : 

P=  J  jF,  and  P  =  /2  72,  where  P  is  the  power  in  watts,  1 
e  current  in  amperes,  E  the  potential  difference  in  volts,  and  R 

ie  resistance  in  ohms. 

I 

The  power  is  obtained  therefore,  by  multiplying  the  current 
\  the  voltage,  or  by  multiplying  the  Gquare  of  the  current  by  the 
Instance. 
j     The  watt  is  sometimes  called  the  volUampere. 

For  large  units  the  kilowatt  is  used,  and  this  is  equal  to  1,000 
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watts.  The  common  abbreviation  for  kilowatt  is  K.  W,  The 
kilowatt-hour  is  a  unit  of  energy,  and  is  the  energy  expended  in 
one  hour  when  the  power  is  one  kilowatt. 

BXAflPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

1.  A  current  of  40  amperes  is  supplied  to  a  circuit  and  the 
voltage  is  110.     What  is  the  power  in  watts?     Ans.  4400  wutts. 

2.  What  is  the  power  in  kilowatts  supplied  to  a  number  of 
incandescent  lamps  when  the  current  is  84  amperes  and  the  volt- 
age of  the  circuit  97  ?  Ans.  S.l-j-  kilowatts. 

3.  A  circuit  has  a  resistance  of  50  ohms  and  the  current  is 
12  amperes.     What  power  is  expended  in  the  circuit? 

Ans.  7.2  K.  W. 

4.  The  voltage  of  an  incandescent  lamp  circuit  is  220  volts, 
and  the  resistance  2  ohms.  What  power  is  expended  in  the  cir- 
cuit? Ans.  24.2  K.  W. 

Note.  —  First  find  curreut  by  Ohm's  law. 

Equivalence  of  Electrical  Energy  in  Heat  Units.  When- 
ever there  is  any  resistance  to  the  flow  of  a  current  there  is  always 
a  certain  amount  of  electrical  energy  transformed  into  heat.  The 
current  in  passing  through  such  resistance  expends  a  certain 
amount  of  energy  in  overcoming  the  resistance,  and  this  energy  is 
dissipated  as  heat.  The  entire  electrical  energy  of  a  circuit  may 
be  transformed  into  heat,  as  in  a  lamp  circuit,  or  only  part  of  the 
energy  may  appear  as  heat,  the  remainder  being  transformed  into 
mechanical  or  chemical  work.  The  energy  which  appears  as  heat 
raises  the  temperature  of  the  circuit  to  an  amount  depending  upon 
its  radiating  surfiice,  and  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
medium. 

When  the  resistance  of  a  circuit  and  the  current  are  known, 
the  electrical  energy  expended  may  be  calculated  bj  finding  the 
product  of  the  square  of  the  current,  the  resistiince,  and  the  time, 
as  by  the  formula  at  the  foot  of  page  36.  All  this  energy  is 
transformed  into  heat.  Other  work  nmy  be  done  by  the  current, 
as  would  Ik?  the  case  if  an  electric  motor  were  connected  to  the 
circuit,  but  this  requires  additional  energy  to  that  which  is  dissi- 
{)ated  ii8  heat.  The  formula  referred  to  gives  only  the  energy  lost 
as  heat,  which  is  the  total  energy  when  no  other  work  is  done. 
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This  formula,  which  giyes  the  onergy  in  joules,  is  in  accordance 
with  Joule's  law,  which  is  as  follows  : 

The  number  of  heat  units  developed  in  a  conductor  is  propor^ 
Hanal  to  its  resistance^  to  the  square  of  the  current^  and  to  the  time 
the  current  lasts. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  unit  of  electrical  energy  is  the  joule. 
The  common  unit  of  heat  is  the  calorie,  which  is  the  amount  oi 
heat  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  1  gram  of  water  through 
1  degp'ee  Centigrade.  By  careful  investigations  it  has  been  found 
that  the  joule  is  equivalent  to  .24  of  a  calorie  ;  that  is,  one  joule 
of  electrical  energy  when  transformed  into  heat  is  equal  to  .24 
calorie.  Electrical  energy  niJiy  therefore  be  expressed  in  heat 
units  by  multiplying  the  number  of  joules  by  .24 ;  that  is, 

[7=  J2  X  -B  X  tX  .24 

where  JTis  the  heat  in  calories. 

As  one  joule  is  equivalent  to  .24  calorie,  it  follows  that  one 
calorie  is  equivalent  to  4.2  joules  approximately. 

EXAIIPLES   FOR   PRACTICE. 

1.  How  many  calories  will  be  developed  by  a  current  of  80 
amperes  flowing  through  a  resistance  of  12  ohms  for  10  seconds? 

Ans.  2t5,920  calories. 

2.  What  amount  of  heat  will  a  current  of  20  amperes 
levelop  if  it  flows  through  a  resistance  of  80  ohms  for  2  seconds  ? 

Ans.  15,360  calories. 

Equivalent  of  Electrical  Energy  In  riechanical  Units.  The 
common  unit  of  mechanical  energy  is  the  foot-pound,  and  from 
experiment  it  has  been  found  that  one  joule  is  equivalent  to 
7878  foot-pound;  that  is,  the  same  amount  of  beat  will  be 
leveloped  by  one  joule  as  by  .7373  foot-pound  of  work. 

As  one  horse-power  is  equal  to  550  foot-pounds  per  second,  it 
iollows  that  this  rate  of  working  is  equivalent  to 

'  —  :=  746  joules  i)ev  second  (approx.). 


.7373 

Hence  one  horse-power  is  e(|uiva]ent  to  74f>  watts.  There- 
Ore  *^  find  the  equivalent  of  mechanical  ])ower  in  electrical 
power  multiply  the  horse-power  by  746,  and  to  find  the  equiva- 
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lent  of  electrical  power  in  mechanical  power  divide  the  number  of 
watts  by  746. 

EXAnPLES   FOR   PRACTICE. 

1.  A  power  of  287  watts  is  equivalent  to  how  many  horse- 
power? Ans.  .38 -|-  H.  P. 

2.  The  voltage  applied  to  a  circuit  is  500  and  the  current  is 
196  amperes.     What  is  the  equivalent  horse-power  of  the  circuit? 

Ans.  131  +  H.  P. 

3.  What  is  the  equivalent  of  43  H.  P.  in  kilowatts? 

Ans.  82  +  K.  W. 

4.  How  many  horse-power  approximately  are  equivalent  to 
one  kilowatt?  Ans.  IJ  H.  P. 

THE  SUPPLY  OF  ELECTRICAL  ENERGY. 

Electrical  energy  is  now  made  use  of  on  such  a  large  scale 
for  lighting,  power,  heating,  etc.,  that  it  is  generated  or  pro- 
duced by  machines  of  great  capacity.  The  dynamo  is  used  for 
this  purpose  and  machines  having  a  capacity  of  several  thousand 
kilowatts  are  now  common. 

Central  Stations.  Large  central  stations  or  power  houses 
are  built  at  convenient  places  and  here  are  collected  the  generat- 
ing, controlling  and  measuring  apparatus.  Usually  steam  engines 
or  turbines  are  used  to  drive  the  dynamos,  and  from  the  latter, 
large  copper  mains  conduct  the  current  to  the  switchboard  located 
within  the  station.  Here  are  assembled  all  the  regulating  devices, 
instruments,  and  switches  for  the  control  of  the  system.  From 
the  switchboard  conducting  mains  run  out  to  various  distant 
•  points,  where  the  energy  is  to  be  used,  to  the  receiving  apparatus, 
such  as  electric  motors,  lamps,  heating  devices,  etc.  A  complete 
system  is  therefore  made  up  of  three  sub-divisions  —  the  generat- 
ing plant,  the  con  lucting  mains,  and  the  receiving  apparat^is. 

Isolated  Planls.  Besides  large  central  stations  which  occupy 
one  or  more  entire  buildings  and  which  are  usually  built  and 
designed  especially  for  such  purpose,  there  are  the  comparatively 
small  anl  simple  plants  called  isolated  power  plants.  They  are 
purely  local  S3rstems  and  supply  energy  to  a  single  building,  or  to 
buildings  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  generating  apparatus 
in  this  case  is  usually  located  in  the  basement  of  the  building. 
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Large  hotels  and  office  buildings   are   frequently  provided  with 
individual  generating  plants. 

Losses  in  Energy.  In  operating  an  electrical  machine  there 
is  always  some  loss  in  energy,  that  is,  the  machine  does  not  give 
out  an  amount  of  energy  equivalent  to  the  amount  it  receives. 
Besides  ordinary  mechanical  losses  there  is  in  addition  the  electri- 
cal loss,  which  always  occura  when  a  current  flows  through  any 
resistance.  This  loss  as  previously  explained,  is  equal  to  the 
square  of  the  current  multiplied  by  the  resistance. 

The  ratio  of  the  amount  of  energy  which  a  machine  gfives 
out»  to  the  amount  which  it  receives  is  called  the  commercial 
efficiency  of  the  machine.  For  example,  if  the  commercial  effi- 
ciency of  a  dynamo  is  stated  to  be  80%,  then  20%  of  the  energy 
given  to  the  dynamo  is  lost,  partly  in  overcoming  friction  and 
partly  in  electiical  losses. 

Where  electricity  is  transmitted  some  distance  by  means  of 
conducting  mains,  there  takes  place  a  loss  in  the  line  due  to  heat- 
ing, which  is  frequently  as  much  as  10  % .  Also  at  the  receiving 
station,  if  the  electrical  energy  is  converted  into  mechanical  by 
means  of  an  electric  motor,  there  will  be  a  further  loss. 

Illustrative  Example.  For  example,  suppose  it  is  desired  to 
ascertain  the  losses  in  a  system  which  comprises  a  generator, 
conducting  mains  and  an  electric  motor.  Suppose  the  efficiency 
of  the  generator  is  92%  and  that  1000  horse-power  are  imparted 
to  it  by  the  driving  engine.  The  output  of  the  dynamo  will  be 
•92  X  1000,  or  920  horse-power,  and  this  is  equivalent  to 
920  X  746,  or  686,820  watts.  The  enei-gy  lost  in  the  dynamo 
will  be  80  X  746,  or  59,680  watts.  We  will  assume  the  voltage 
of  the  dynamo  and  the  circuit  to  be  1000,  and  as  the  power  in 
[Watts  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  voltage  and  current,  the  cur- 
tent  must  be  686,320  -f-  1000,  or  686  amperes  approximately. 

Now  suppose  the  resistance  of  the  conducting  mains  is  equal 
jto  .11  ohms.     Knowing  the  current  in  the  mains  and  the  resis- 
tance, the  loss  therein  is  obtained  by  applying  the  formula  P  R 
giving  686^  X  .11,  or  51,765  watts.     The  energy  available  at  the 
nceiving  end  of  the  line  will  therefore  be  686,320  —  61,765,  or 
S4,555  watts. 

The  remaining  loss  to  be  considered  is  that  in  the  electric 
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motor.  Assuming  the  efficiency  of  the  motor  to  Iw  90%,  the 
power  lost  therein  will  l)e  .10  X  r)34,555,  or  03,455  watts.  The 
output  of  the  motor  is  therefore  equivalent  to  634,555 — ($3,455, 
or  571,100  watts.  This  in  mechanical  units  is  equal  to  571,100  -h 
746,  or  765  horse-power  approximately. 

Hence  from  an  input  of  1,000  horse-power  at  the  generating 
station,  the  work  the  motor  is  capable  of  performing  at  the  receiv- 
ing  station  is  765  horse-power.  The  efficiency  of  the  entire 
system  under  the  assumed  conditions  is  therefore  765  -^  1,000,  or 
76.5%. 

Among  the  great  variety  of  generating  machines,  systems  of 
distribution  and  auxiliary  devices,  each  has  its  particular  advan- 
tage for  special  conditions,  and  the  seU^ction  of  the  type  of  ma- 
chine and  system  of  distribution  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the 
special  circumstances.  For  example,  a  low  voltage  system  is  best 
adapted  for  isolated  plants,  whereas  for  the  transmission  of  ]x>wer 
long  distances  very  high  voltages  are  used.  The  various  types  of 
machines,  systems,  etc.,  with  their  special  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages, will  be  fully  considered  in  the  following  Instruction 
Papers. 
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PART  I 


INTRODUCTION 

The  insurance  interests  are  concerned  with  electric  work  only 
lor  the  reason  that  such  work  if  done  improperiy  constitutes  a  fire 
hazard,  and  underwriters'  rules  on  electrical  installations  are,  there- 
fixce,  confined  to  such  questions  as  concern  proper  methods  and 
materials  to  be  employed  to  minimize  the  chance  of  fire  arising  from 
the  use  of  electricity  for  light,  heat,  and  power.  Electricity  as 
employed  for  signaling  work,  such  as  telegraphs,  telephones,  call 
rbellsy  burglar  alarms,  and  similar  purposes,  is  not  covered  by  in- 
surance rules  except  in  so  far  as  such  installations  may  become  dan- 
.gerous  because  of  the  liability  of  wires  in  such  systems  becoming 
crossed  with  electric  light,  heat,  or  power  circuits. 

The  many  applications  of  electricity  for  municipal  fire-alarm 
systems,  factory  or  isolated  plant  fire  alarms,  watchman's  time- 
lecording  appliances,  and  automatic  alarms  employing  electric 
thermostats,  are  not  covered  by  the  general  rules  for  electric  work. 
They  do  not  in  general  tend  to  cause  a  fire  hazard  of  themselves 
but  come  rather  under  the  head  of  protective  devices  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  them  does  not,  therefore,  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
paper. 

The  earlier  installations  of  electrical  lighting  and  power  ap- 
pliances were  very  crude  and  were  often  made  with  no  considera- 
tion of  what  are  now  generally  admitted  to  be  questions  of  great 
importance  from  the  viewpoint  of  fire  protection.  It  was  natural 
that  experience  should  have  been  necessary  to  demonstrate  the 
leed  of  protection  against  unreliable  or  hazardous  methods  of  apply- 
ing electricity  and  to  develop  improved  materials  and  devices, 
rhe  comparatively  mysterious  nature  of  electricity  as  viewed  by 
he  general  public  led  at  first  to  a  habit,  not  yet  wholly  outgrown, 
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of  attributing  to  electrical  causes  all  fires  for  which  no  other  cause 
was  readily  apparent.  Today,  however,  the  production  of  light 
and  the  transmission  of  iK)wer  are  without  question  accomplished 
more  safely  as  w^ell  as  more  conveniently  and  economically  by 
electricity  than  by  any  other  means. 

In  judging  electrical  work  as  afTecting  the  fire  hazard,  the  fire- 
protection  engineer  and  underwriters  canntxt  undertake  to  do  for 
the  assured,  the  work  which  lies  within  the  province  of  the  electrical 
engineer  on  whom  proj)erly  falls  the  resiwnsibility  of  designing 
installations  and  choosing  the  methods  and  materials  to  be  used 
to  accomplish  the  results  desired.  In  electrical,  as  in  other  engineer- 
ing, considerations  of  first  cost,  economy  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance, efficiency  of  machinery  and  appliances,  depreciation,  and 
reliability  are  of  prime  importance.  It  is  the  proper  function  of  the 
fire-protection  engineer  to  act  as  critic  of  the  plans  and  their  execu- 
tion in  order  that  other  considerations  involved  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  dictate  methods  which  do  not  afTord  suitable  and  reasonably 
safe  fire  conditions.  Electrical  engineering  is  far  too  complicated 
a  profession  to  be  fully  mastered  by  the  fire-protection  engineer 
or  by  an  inspector,  but  the  general  jmnciples  of  safe  electrical  work 
can  be  mastered  and  applied  without  presuming  to  encroach  on  the 
work  of  either  the  consulting  or  the  installing  engineers. 

Architects  are  now  very  generally  prepared  to  recognize  the 
Necessity  of  providing  in  their  plans  for  the  electrical  installations 
which  in  more  elaborate  buildings  must  be  given  very  careful  atten- 
tion if  adequate  {)rovision  is  to  be  made  for  electric  wires  and  ap- 
pliances.  It  is  in  the  smaller  and  less  carefully  planned  structures 
that  the  electric  work  is  most  likely  to  be  left  to  the  installers  to  be 
put  in  as  best  it  may.  A  well  considered  plan  adapted  to  the  tj^x? 
of  building  and  the  uses  to  be  made  of  current  is  an  essential  to 
successful  and  safe  work.  Makeshifts  are  usually  dangerous.  For 
this  reason,  also,  it  is  often  much  more  difficult  to  secure  proper 
electrical  work  in  wi.-ing  old  buildings  than  new  ones. 

Electrical  contractors  are  usually  willing  to  do  good  work  for 
a  fair  pric*e  and  most  poor  work  is  due  to  an  attempt  to  secure  busi- 
ness at  too  low  rates  in  order  to  meet  comiK*tition.  Since  a  faulty 
or  dangerous  electrical  installation  may  j)erform  its  appointed  work, 
and  since  electrical  defects  are  not  easily  discovered,  often  develop- 
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ing  after  some  time,  only  thoroughly  good  work  from  the  start 
affords  real  promotion  against  disastrous  failure  from  causes  which, 
after  a  fire,  may  be  very  difficult  to  assign  but  which  might  have 
been  easily  foreseen  and  removed. 

Electrical  inspectors  either  of  the  underwriters  or  of  the  munic- 
ipality should  be  fully  acquainted  with  approved  methods,  rules, 
reasons  for  rules,  and  must  have  a  great  range  of  practical  knowl- 
edge which  only  actual  field  experience  can  give;  and  such  inspectors 
must  be  specialists  of  a  high  order.  The  fire-protection  engineer 
must  refer  to  such  specialists  the  technical  details  while  undertaking 
himself  to  be  a  competent  judge  of  general  methods  and  principles. 

Electricity  as  a  Cause  of  Fires.  Electricity  may  in  general  be 
the  cause  of  a  fire  in  either  one  or  both  of  the  following  ways: 

First:  By  causing  Wires,  cables  or  other  conductors  to  be 
overheated  by  the  passage  of  the  "electric  current,''  thereby  setting 
fire  to  the  insulations  on  such  conductors  or  to  nearbv  combustible 
materials.  All  conductors  are  heated  by  any  current  however  small, 
but  if  the  conductor  is  badly  overloaded  it  may  become  red-  or 
even  white-hot.  Hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  prescribe  the  safe 
carrying-capacity  of  wires,  and  all  conducting  parts  of  electric 
appliances  must  be  properly  proportioned.  Such  parts  as  are  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  become  heated  or  which  must  be  heated  to  perform 
their  proper  function  must  be  suitably  protected  and  separated 
under  all  circumstances  from  materials  which  might  be  ignited. 

Fuses,  circuit  breakers,  and  other  automatic  appliances  have 
to  be  installed  to  afford  protection  in  case  of  accidents  which  may 
result  in  conductors  or  other  devices  being  overheated  by  abnormally 
large  currents.  Such  protective  devices  may  themselves  become 
dangerous  and  the  rules,  therefore,  prescribe  carefully  how  they 
must  be  constructed  and  installed.  Overheating  of  conductors  is 
thus  one  of  the  two  general  ways  in  which  electricity  may  cause  a 
fire  and  provisions  against  such  accidents,  therefore,  form  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  rules. 

Second:  Electricity  may  form  *'arcs."  An  arc  is  the  visible 
evidence  that  the  current  is  passing  from  one  conductor  to  another 
or  across  a  break  or  gap  through  the  air  or  over  the  surface  of  an 
insulating  material.  An  arc  always  causes  heat  and  if  any  appreciable 
current  passes,  the  arc  will  be  very  hot  and  if  continued  is  capable 
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of  melting  the  adjacent  metal  at  the  gap  or  setting  fire  to  any  com- 
bustible matter  near  by.  It,  therefore,  becomes  necessary  to  pre- 
scribe rules,  the  observance  of  which  tends  to  lessen  the  chance  of 
accidental  arcs  being  established,  and  to  so  locate  all  appliances,  the 
operation  of  which  produces  arcs,  that  no  harm  will  result.  Switches, 
circuit  breakers,  and  fuses  are  all  "arcing*'  devices.  The  problem 
of  insulation,  spacing  between  conductors  and  excellence  in  materials, 
methods  of  installation  and  workmanship,  all  have  to  do  chiefly 
with  the  prevention  of  accidental  or  dangerous  arcs. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  fire  hazard,  it  is  well  to  treat  all  con- 
ductors, however  well  insulated,  as  bare,  and  to  proceed  to  furnish 
adequate  protection  against  grounds  or  short-circuits  on  that  basis. 

In  judging  of  installations  it  must  constantly  be  kept  in  mind 
that  conditions  are  liable  to  become  worse  rather  than  better  after 
the  wiring  and  appliances  have  been  in  use  for  some  time.  Require- 
ments are,  therefore,  made  to  anticipate  in  part  such  deterioration 
as  is  inevitable  in  even  the  best  equipments,  and  which  may  be  sur- 
prisingly rapid  when  inferior  materials  are  put  in  by  careless  work- 
men and  used  and  abused  by  those  having  little  or  no  understanding 
of  electrical  affairs  and  no  appreciation  of  the  hazards  involved. 

The  following  are  the  chief  general  requisites  for  a  safe  electrical 
installation:  Excellence  of  material;  simplicity  in  design  so  far  as 
compatible  with  the  results  to  be  secured;  ease  of  inspection  and 
repairs  of  all  wiring  and  appliances;  thoroughly  good  mechanical 
execution  of  the  work;  the  choice  wherever  possible  of  the  more 
protected  and  safer  forms  of  wiring;  and  the  use  of  "approved 
fittings."  No  rules  can  take  the  place  of  good  designing  nor  will 
perfunctory  obedience  of  rules  make  a  poorly  executed  job,  safe. 
The  architect,  the  owner,  the  manufacturer  of  devices  and  materials, 
the  electrical  contractor,  the  electricians  who  install  and  those  who 
operate  the  plant — each  and  all  must  share  the  responsibility  with 
the  insurance  and  the  municipal  inspector. 

Elementary  Electrical  Ideas  and  Terms.  Electric  power  may 
be  transmitted  by  either  direct  or  alternating  current. 

Direct  Current.  Direct  current  is  current  of  such  character 
that  what  is  usually  called  the  "direction**  of  the  current  is  always 
the  same,  or,  more  exactly,  the  magnetic  effects  of  the  current  are 
not  l)eing  reversed  from  instant  to  instant.    If  a  small  compass  be 
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held  near  a  wire  carr^'ing  direct  current,  the  needle  may  be  caused 
to  turn  away  from  its  natural  north  and  south  line.  Thus  in  Fig. 
1,  if  D  is  a  direct-current  generator  connected  to  a  wire  from  south  to 
north,  a  compass  needle  over  the  wire,  before  the  switch  T  is  closed, 
will  point  along  the  wire;  when  the  switch  is  closed,  if  current  flows 
as  shown  by  the  small  arrows  on  the  wire,  the  needle  will  turn  as 
shown.  The  amount  it  will  turn  is  an  indication  of  the  amount  of 
current,  but  the  needle  will  remain  stationary  in  its  new  position 
if  the  current  is  direct  current.  A  battery  gives  direct  current  and 
so  does  a  direct-current  generator. 

AUemating  Current.  If,  however,  the  current  came  from  an 
alternating-current  generator  or  from  a  transformer  supplied  by  such 
a  generator,  the  needle  would  tend  to  swing  very  rapidly  first  to  one 
side  of  the  wire,  and  then  to  the  other.  This  would  also  be  the  case 
if  the  connections  on  the 
direct-current  machine,  Fig. 
1,  were  rapidly  exchanged 
back  and  forth.  Such  re- 
versals of  ciurent  direction 
are  made  automatically  by 
an  alternating-current  gen- 
erator. The  number  of 
changes  per  second  is  called 
the  frequency  and  25,  60, 

f  and  135  are  the  commonest 
commercial  frequencies  of 
alternators.      Evidently  no 

[compass  needle  could  actually  vibrate  so  fast,  but  it  tends  to  do  so, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  needle  does  not  appear  to  be  affected  by 

^the  alternating  current. 

Both  direct-  and  alternating-current  systems  are  in  common  use 

[for  light  and  power.  Street  railways  use  at  present  chiefly  direct- 
•rent  systems.  Where  power  must  be  conveyed  to  considerable 
listances,  alternating  current  is  used  because  it  is  more  economical 
inder  these  conditions.  Different  motors  and  somewhat  different  arc 
imps  are  required  for  direct  and  for  alternating  circuits.  Incandes- 
mt  lamps  are  the  same  for  either  system  as  are  also  most  heating  de- 
ices.   Transformers  can  be  used  only  on  alternating-current  systems. 


(b) 


<£> 


Fig.  1 .     Diagram  of  Himplc  Generator  Circuit 
Showing  Effect  on  Magnetic  Needles 
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Tlie  distinction  "between  direct  and  alternating  current  is  not 
one  which  has  many  important  consequences  in  the  safeguarding  of 
electrical  work.  There  are,  however,  a  few  important  cases  where 
different  rules  are  established.  It  should  be  remembered  that  direct 
and  alternating  currents  of  the  same  strength  produce  the  same 
heating  effect  in  a  given  conductor.  In  some  cases,  however,  with 
alternating  currents  an  additional  heat  effect  is  produced  in  certain 
appliances  by  the  magnetic  action  of  iron  cores,  of  coils,  or  other  parts 
of  the  apparatus.  In  general,  alternating  current  produces  less 
severe  and  |)ersistent  arcs  than  direct  current  of  the  same  strength 
and  voltagt*.  Furthermore,  alternating-current  motors  in  particular 
are  somewhat  less  liable  to  emit  sparks  and,  therefore,  have  a  certain 
advantage.  As  a  whole,  however,  no  distinction  may  be  made  as 
regards  fire  hazard  l)etween  direct-  and  alternating-current  installa- 
tioas  which  should  In?  made  with  the  same  care  in  workmanship 
and  with  the  same  precautions  as  to  insulations,  fuses,  and  all  pro- 
tective devices. 

Current,  Current  is  measured  in  ajtijwrcs.  It  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  number  of  "gallons  per  minute*'  carried  by  a  water  pipe 
through  which  a  stream  is  flowing.  More  "current**  will,  other 
conditions  being  equal,  do  more  work,  and  will  always  cause  more 
heat  in  the  conducting  wires  and  cables  and  in  the  appliances,  lamps, 
heaters,  resistances,  motors  and  the  like  which  use  the  current. 
Furtherniort^  the  heating  effect  in  conductors  such  as  metals  varies 
with  "the  square  of  the  current,"  /.  c,  if  one  unit  of  current  pro- 
duces a  certain  amount  of  heat  in  a  wire,  twice  as  much  current  will 
cause  four  times  as  much  heat  in  the  same  wire,  three  times  the  current 
will  cause  Jiine  times  the  heat  and  so  on.  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing current  is  calleii  an  ammeter. 

Note.  The  heiit  liberjittKi  is  a  ineaaure  of  energy  or  j)Ower  consumed 
in  the  wire.  The  temperature  of  the  wire  will  not  necessarily  follow  the  rule 
given  above,  this  being  ilependent  not  only  upon  the  heat  developed  but 
also  upon  the  surroundings  of  the  wire  as  affecting  the  readiness  with  which 
the  heat  may  be  radiatwi  or  otherwise  gotten  rid  of. 

Voltage.  Voltage  or  potential  is  measured  in  volts.  Volts 
measure  tlu*  propulsive  forct*  which  causes  "current**  to  flow  through 
a  eondiietor.  It  may  Ix*  thought  of  as  an  electric  pressure  prtniuced 
by  tlu*  dynamo,  l)attery,  or  other  generator  of  electricity.    Through 
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a  given  circuit  a  higher  voltage  will  in  general  cause  a  proportionally 
greater  current.  Since  it  is  the  voltage  which  may  cause  electricity 
to  pass  from  its  proper  path  and  seek  other  and  perhaps  dangerous 
paths,  higher  voltages  require  better  insulation  on  wires  and  in  all 
electrical  appliances.  The  voltage  used  thus  becomes  an  important 
factor  in  determining  the  protection  necessary  for  safety. 

Difference  of  PoientiaL  Two  points,  as  on  conductors  or  be- 
tween a  conductor  and  the  earth,  are  said  to  be  at  different  potentials. 
When  such  an  electrical  condition  exists  on  them  a  current  tends  to 
pass  between  them  either  along  the  conductor  or  across  a  gap  be- 
tween the  points.  Along  the  conductor  such  a  current  produces 
heat,  wliile  if  the  current  "jumps  the  gap''  or  arcs,  heat  is  produced 
in  the  spark  or  arc  formed. 

Resistance,  Resistance  is  measured  in  ohvis.  All  substances 
offer  resistance  to  the  passage  of  current.  This  is  true  of  metals, 
liquids,  and  gases.  A  good  conductor,  such  as  copper,  has  com- 
paratively little  resistance.  Other  materials,  such  as  slate,  porce- 
lain, and  rubber,  are  very  i)()or  conductors  and  may  generally  be 
considered  as  insulators.  Since  heat  is  always  produced,  the  con- 
ductors must  be  of  suitable  size  and  material  to  keep  the  tempera- 
i;  tures  below  the  dangerous  values,  or,  in  cases  where  the  heat  is  the 
result  desired,  suitable  protection  must  be  provided.  The  resistance 
of  conductors  is  thus  a  necessary  l)ut  undesirable  property  in  some 
ways  and  a  usable  and  valuable  property  in  others.  In  all  cases 
the  fact  that  current  produces  heat  in  conductors  must  be  reckoned 
with  in  electrical  problems. 

The  loss  of  povyer  from  the  heat  expended  in  a  supply  wire  is  an 
illustration  of  the  undesired  property  of  resistance.  The  electric 
flatiron  is  an  appliance  where  the  resistance  produces  a  useful  result. 

Ohm's  Imw.  For  our  purpose  here  the  relation  between  cur- 
rent, voltage,  and  resistance  in  a  direct-current  circuit  may  be  stated 
as  follows:    The  current  (amperes)  in  a  circuit  equals  the  voltage 

(volts)  divided  by  the  resistance  (ohms),  or  7=  —  •   This  is  true  both 

\fi{  entire  circuits  and  parts  of  circuits,  provided  E  and  R  are  the 
voltage  and  resistance  of  the  wliole  circuit  or  the  part  under  con- 
lideration,  n^spectively.    For  a.  c.  circuits  a  somewhat  more  elaborate 
formula  must  be  used. 
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Power,  Power  is  measured  in  watts.  (A  kilowatt  is  1,000  watts.) 
In  direct-current  circuits  the  power  expended  in  any  portion  of  the 
circuit  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  current  in  amperes  by  the 
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Fig.  2.    Multiple  Lamp  Circuits 


voltage  across  the  portion  of  the  circuit.  Thus:  If  the  current  in 
an  incandescent  lamp  is  )  ampere  and  if  a  voltmeter  shows  that  the 
voltage  across  the  lamp  terminals  is  110  volts,  the  power  is  55  watts. 
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Fig-  3.     Series  Arc-Lamp  Circuits 


The  corresponding  mechanical  term  is  horse-power;  1  horse-power 
is  equivalent  to  746  watts  and  1  kilowatt  equals  about  1^  horse- 
power.   With  alternating  current  the  power  in  watts  is  not  always 
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Fig.  4.     Diagram  of  Shunt  Circuit* 


to  be  obtained  by  multiplying  amperes  by  volts.    With  alternating 
currents,  a  third  factor  must  be  used,  called  the  * 'power  factor"  of 
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the  circuit.  It  is  suflBcient  for  our  purpose  here  to  remember  that 
the  power  actually  delivered  and  used  with  alternating  current 
may  he  less  than  the  simple  product  of  amperes  and  volts.    Thus, 
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Fig.  5.     Single-Pole  Switch  and  Double-Pole  Fuses 

if  a  current  of  50  amperes  as  read  by  an  anuneter,  passes  through 
a  coil  of  wire,  and  the  voltage  across  the  terminals  of  the  coil  is  100 
volts,  the  power  consumed,  if  the  current  is  direct,  is  SOX  100=5,000 
watts  or  5  kilowatts.  If,  however,  the  coil  surrounds  an  iron  core 
(as  in  an  electromagnet)  and  alternating  current  is  used,  the  power 
consumed  will  not  be  5  kilowatts.  The  power  factor  may  be  60 
per  cent  for  this  coil,  and  the  power  consumed  will  then  be  50X  lOOX 
.60=3,000  watts  or  3  kilowatts,  instead  of  5  kilowatts.  The  follow- 
ing definitions  will  be  useful  to  those  unfamiliar  with  electrical  terms. 
Multiple  Connection,  When  a  number  of  devices  such  as  lamps, 
motors,  etc.,  are  so  connected  that  the  current  has  a  path  through 


Fig.  6.     Short  Circuit  in  the  Floor  Above  Chandelier 

leach  device  separately  from  one  supply  wire  to  another,  they  are 
jMtid  to  be  connected  in  multipU.  See  Fig.  2.  Incandescent  lamps 
are  almost  always  connected  in  multiple.  In  Fig.  2  if  each  of  the 
7  lamps  shown  takes  1  ampere  of  current  the  total  current  at  A 
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and  at  B  will  be  7  amperes,  while  at  C  and  at  D  it  will  be  2  amperes. 
Series  Contiection.  When  a  number  of  devices  are  so  connected 
that  they  come  one  after  another,  they  are  said  to  be  connected 
"in  series."  In  Fig.  3,  the  arc  lamps  are  shown  so  connected.  In 
this  case  the  same  current  traverses  all  parts  of  the  circuit  and  the 


tcital  current  is  no  more  anil  no  less  than  the  current  in  each  con* 
nei-tnl  series  <levice. 

Shunt.  A  shunt  is  a  bj-path  l)etween  two  points  so  coiinectetl 
that  part  of  the  current  will  traverse  it.  The  division  of  the  total 
current  l)ctween  the  main  path  and  the  shunt  will  depend  on  the 
comparative  resistancfis,  the  lurRer  current  Roing  by  the  path  of 
lower  resi.stance.  In  Fik-  4  are  nIkiwii  the  connections  of  a  "shunt 
motor"  and  resi-stunt-e  bctx  "sinnited"  by  u  wire. 
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Cvt-Out.  A  cut-out  is  a  device  for  automatically  breaking  a 
circuit,  usually  when  the  current  reaches  a  predetermined  value. 
Thus,  a  60-ampere  fuse  is  a  cut-out  designed  to  burn  out  when 
currents  in  excess  of  60  amperes  pass  through  it.  A  circuit  breaker 
is  an  electro-mechanical  switch  which  is  also  used  as  a  cut-out. 

Switches,  fuses  and  other  appliances  are  said  to  be  single-pole  if 
they  are  for  but  one  wire  of  a  circuit;  douhle-pole  if  for  two,  triple-pole 
if  for  three.    Fig.  5  shows  a  single-pole  switch  and  a  double-pole  fuse. 


BetHMD  Wirea  o(  256-Voll  Cicouit 


Ground.  A  ground  is  a  connection  either  intentional  or  accidental 
between  a  part  of  an  electric  circuit  and  the  earth,  or  any  metal  or 
other  conducting  substances  which  are  in  electrical  connection  with 
the  earth,  such  as  water  and  gas  pipes,  iron  beams,  etc. 

Skort-Circuit.  A  short-circuit  is  a  connection  which  permits 
current  to  flow  from  one  part  of  a  circuit  to  another  by  any  path 
which  it  is  not  intended  it  should  take.  Since  such  a  connection  is 
the  result  of  accident  or  the  failure  of  some  insulation,  and  since  it 
usually  allows  excessive  currents  to  flow,  a  short-circuit  may  be 
very  dangerous  and  liable  to  cause  a  fire,  especially  as  the  accidental 
Sronnection  may  afford  very  poor  contact  and  cause  arcing  and 
Iburniiig  at  the  junction  of  the  conductors.  Fig.  (i  illustrates  a  short- 
circuit  in  a  floor  betwet-n  the  two  sujiply  wires  to  a  clmiidelier  in- 
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stalled  on  the  ceiling  below.     The  effect  of  tliis  short-circuit  is  shown 
in  Fig.  7.    Fig.  8  is  from  a  photograph  of  an  arc  produced  by  a  250- 


volt,  10  ampere  current  between  two  wires  which  were  touched 
together  at  a  point  where  the  insulation  had  been  destroyed. 

CojutaTtt-Poteniial  System.  A  constant-potential  system  is  one 
in  which  the  voltage  between  the  main  supply  wires  is  approximately 
the  same  at  all  points.    Such  a  system  is  supplied  by  a  constant- 


Strica  Aro-L*mp  Gentntor 


potential  generator,  which  is  of  a  character  to  furnish  greater  curreat 
as  more  devices,  lamps,  motors,  etc.,  are  put  into  use.    Most  in- 
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II.     Diatr»m  of  »  Three-Wire  Circuit 


candescent-lamp,  motor-  and  street-railway  circuits  are  of  this  type 

and  also  many  arc-lamp  circuits.     Fig.  9  shows  such  a  110-volt 

system  and  if  the  dbtributing 

wires  are  properly  chosen  the 

voltmeters  at  the  points^,  B 
■   and  C  will  all  read  approxi- 

nutely  110  volts.   Devices  on 

such  currents  are  connected 

in  multiple. 

Constani-Current  Syntem. 

A  constant-current  system  is 

one  in  which  the  current  is 

automatically  maintained  approximately  the  same  regardless  of  the 

number  and  character  of  the  power-consuming  devices  in  use  on  the 

circuit.  Devices,  usually  arc  lamps,  are  connected  in  series  and  the  gen- 
'  erator  is  of  a  type  which  automatically  increases  the  voltage  or  electric 
:    pressure  as  more  lamps  are  turned  on.    Fig.  3  shows  such  a  circuit  and 

Fig.  10  is  a  picture  of  a  generator  used  for  series  arc-lamp  work. 
Two-Wire  System.    A  two-wire  system  is  one  having  a  single 

pair  of  distributing  wires. 
I  Three-Wire  System.    A  three-wire  system  is  a  special  form,  of  a 

',    multiple  system  usually  employing  two  generators.     Fig.  II  shows 
\  such  a  system  with  two-wire  branches  to  incandescent  lamps. 

Traruformers.    The  chief  advantage  of  alternating  over  direct 
;  current  lies  in  the  fact  that  electric  power  can  by  alternating 
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current  be  transmitted  at  a  kigh  voltage  from  the  generating  station 
to  the  point  where  the  power  is  to  be  used,  and  there  transformed 
with  small  loss  to  a  voltage  better  suited  to  motors  and  lamps. 

It  is  far  more  economical  to  transmit  power  at  high  voltages. 
It  can  be  shown  by  electrical  theory  that  by  using  twice  as  high 
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voltage,  a  wire  only  one-fourth  as  large  is  needed  to  transmit  a  ^ven 
amount  of  pown  with  the  same  percentage  of  loss  on  the  trans- 
mission line.  It  should  be  remembered  that  if  the  voltage  is  doubled 
the  current  need  be  only  half 
as  great  In  order  to  have  the 
power  delivered  the  same. 
But  half  as  much  current 
heats  the  wire  which  carries 
it  only  one-quarter  as  much 
and,  since  the  heat  dissipated 
on  the  wire  is  lost  power,  it 
is  evident  that  economy  re- 
quires that  transmission  of 
electric  power  be  accomplish- 
.  ed  by  high  voltage  and  rela- 
tively small  currents  rather 
than  the  reverse.  Thus  it 
may  be  commercially  possi- 
ble to  utilize  a  water  pon'er 
at  a  distance  from  a  city  to 
make  high -Voltage  current 
which  can  economically  be 
transmitted  to  the  city  over 
a  line  of  rather  small  copper 
wires.  It  would  never  do, 
however,  to  carry  this  high- 
voltage  current  into  buildings 
on  account  of  the  great  fire 
risk  involved,  for  the  insula- 
tions in  wiring  cannot  be  made  safe  for  high  voltages.  With  direct 
current  there  is  no  very  economical  way  to  change  a  small  current 
at  high  voltage  into  a  larger  current  at  a  lower  and  safer  voltage. 
With  alternating  current,  however,  this  can  l)e  done  very  readily 
by  means  of  a  "transformer,"  a  device  which  consists  in  its  simplest 
form  of  two  entirely  separate  coils  of  wire  wound  on  the  same  iron 
core;  in  fact,  a  sort  of  double-coil  magnet. 

Fig.  12  shows  two  shapes  which  a  transformer  may  take.    In 
each  diagram  suppose  an  alternating  current  at  2,200  volts  and  1 
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ampere  is  supplied  to  one  coil  of  100  turns.  Then  a  current  of  220 
volts  and  10  amperes  will  be  induced  in  the  other  coil  which  has  but 
10  turns,  that  is,  the  voltage  will  be  "stepped  down"  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  number  of  turns  on  the  primury  (power-supply)  coil  and 
secondary  (power-using)  coil,  and  if  there  were  no  power  loss  in  the 
transformer  itself,  the  current  would  be  multiplied  by  the  same  ratio 
inverted.  In  the  case  illustrated  there  are  one-tenth  as  many  turns 
in  the  secondary  coil  as  in  the  primary  and,  therefore,  the  secondary 
2200X1 


voltage  will  be  - 


10 


=  220  volts,  and  the  secondary  current  will  be 


approximately  ten  amperes  for  every  ampere  supplied  to  the  primary. 
If  the  power  were  supphed  to 
the  coil  of  the  transformer 
having  few  turns,  and  used 
by  the  current  induced  in  the 
coil  having  more  turns,  we 
should  have  a  "step-up"  in- 
stead of  "step-down"  trans- 
former. 

It  should  be  especially 
noted  that  the  action  of  a 
transformer  depends  wholly 
on  the  principle  that  the 
rapid  changes  and  reversals 

i  of   current  in   one  coil   will 

,  induce  currents  in  the  other 

1  coil.  Alternating  currents  are 

,  rapidly    and    systematically 

i  changing  and  reversing  cur- 

;  rents,  and  thus  transformers  Lighimg  Trtruiormer 

can  be  used  to  change  the  voltage  and  currents  in  a.  c.  circuits. 
Direct  currents  do  not  change  in  amount  and  direction  and,  there- 
fore, transformers  cannot  be  used  at  all  on  direct  current. 

Figs.  13  and  14  show  the  interior  and  exterior  views  of  a  small 
transformer  of  a  type  used  for  incandescent  lighting.  The  case  is 
designed  to  he  filled  with  oil.  Transformers  are  constructed  of  all 
sizes  up  to  very  large  units,  and  are  cooled  either  by  air,  air  blast, 
oil,  or  by  forced  circulation  of  oil  through  the  windings  and  core. 
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Alternating-current  dynamos  and  transformers  are  constructed 
and  connected  in  several  ways  which  differ  in  regard  to  the  number 
of  partially  independent  circuits  which  they  supply.  An  a.  c.  circuit 
in  which  there  are  but  two  wires  from  the  generator  to  the  trans- 
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Fig.  10.     Diagram  of  Single-Phase  Light  and  Power  Circuit 

former  or  to  lamps  or  motors  is  called  a  single-phase  circuit.  Kg. 
15  shows  the  path  of  the  current  in  a  single-phase  circuit  which  in- 
cludes a  generator  G,  switchboard  with  anmieter  A  and  voltmeter 
V,  transformers  TT  supplying  power  to  lamps  L  and  single-phase 
motor  M.  Single-phase  circuits  are  used  for  lighting,  both  incan- 
descent and  arc,  and  for  power. 

The  other  most  common  type  of  a.  c.  circuit  is  called  three-phase, 
and  is  also  used  both  for  light  and  power.  The  essential  parts  of 
such  a  system  are  shown  in  Fig.  16  where  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
dynamo  has  three  slip  rings,  the  circuit  has  three  wires  and  the 
transformer  has  three  coils  in  the  primary  Ti,  and  three  in  the  sec- 
ondary T2»  In  a  three-phase  circuit  each  pair  of  wires  carries  what 
may  be  considered  a  separate  alternating  current  which  varies  in 
each  pair  in  regular  cycles,  so  that  the  maximum  current  in  each 


Fig.  16.     Diagram  of  Three-Phaae  Alternating-Current  Circuit 

phase  or  pair  of  wires  is  reached  at  different  instants  of  time.  Such 
circuits  are  very  widely  used,  especially  for  power,  with  what  are 
known  as  three-phase  induction  motors. 
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Essential  Parts  of  Electric  Installations.  For  the  general  pur- 
poses of  this  book  the  essential  parts  of  electric  installations  are  as 
follows: 

Generators.  Generators  include  all  dynamos  and  storage 
batteries.  These  present  the  hazards  inherent  in  all  machines  of 
any  sort  which  produce  or  transform  large  amounts  of  power. 

Cables.  Cables  and  wires  used  for  transmitting  electric  power 
are  of  concern  from  a  fire  viev.^int  because  of  the  possibility  of 
their  becoming  overheated  by  the  current,  and  because  failure  of 
the  means  provided  to  confine  the  eloctric  current  to  them,  namely, 
insulation,  may  give  rise  to  arcs,  i.  e.,  flames  from  powerful  electric 
sparks  or  discharges.  The  rules  for  safe  wiring,  therefore,  are  de- 
signed to  Hmit  currents  on  wes 
to  safe  values  and  to  insure  in- 
tegrity and  reliability  in  the  in- 
sulations employed. 

Closely  associated  with  the 
conducting  wires  and  cables  are 
those  devices  which  serve  to  reg- 
ulate the  amounts  of  current,  to 
open  and  close  electric  circuits, 
or  to  change  the  characteristics 
[  of  currents  at  or  near  the  appa- 
ratus utilizing  the  power.  Of 
this  sort  are  rheostats,  switches, 
r  toltage-regulaiors,  motor-generator  sets,  rectifiers,  and  the  very  common 
aUernating-current  transformer.  All  these  must  have  suitable  insula- 
tion and  mechanical  protection,  and  there  must  be  due  protection 
from  the  heat  or  arcs  which  may  be  produced  in  them. 

Power-Consuming  Devices.     The  utilization  of  electric  power, 
as  of  all  power,  is  always  accompanied  by  the  production  and  dis- 
sipation  of  heat.      Power-consuming  electric   appliances   such   as 
motors;  all  lamps,  both  arc  a.id  incandescent;  heaters;  and  every 
j other  appliance  using  electric  current,  are,  therefore,  heat  producers 
a  greater  or  less  extent  and  must  be  so  treated  by  the  fire-preven- 
lon  engineer. 

Protective  Devices.     Protective  devices  are  the  safety  valves  of 
rfectric  circuits.    A  fuse.  Fig.  17,  is  a  portion  of  an  electric  circuit 


Fig.  17.     Forms  of  Fuses 
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purposely  made  so  that  it  will  melt  and  open  the  circuit  when  the 
current  rises  to  a  value  which  creates  dangerous  conditions  in  other 
parts  of  the  line.  The  proper  design  and  use  of  fuses  thus  involves 
the  two  questions  of  suitable  protection  to  the  wires  and  appliances, 
and  the  liability  of  the  fuse  itself  to  cause  a  fire  when  it  operates. 
Circuit  Breakers.  Circuit  breakers,  Fig.  18,  are  automatic 
switches  arranged  to  open  the  circuit  if  currents  reach  too  great 
values.  They  thus  accomplish  mechanically  the  same  results  as 
fuses.     As  a  general  principle  it  may  be  remembered  that  high- 


voltage  circuits  are  more  hazardous  than  low-voltage  dreuits,  be* 
cause  they  are  more  able  to  injure  insulations  and  to  produce  ares 
across  gaps  or  from  one  wire  to  another.  Large  currents  are  not 
more  dangerous  than  small  currents  so  long  as  they  have  propor- 
tionally larger  wire-s  to  carry  them.  In  case  of  failure,  however, 
large  currents  (many  amperes)  will  cause  more  trouble.  The  per- 
sistency of  an  arc  and  the  difficulty  of  suppressing  it  when  once 
started,  are  dependent  upon  both  the  voltage  and  the  current  (am- 
peres), but  it  is  the  voltage  which  causes  arcs  to  form,  as  across  air 
gaps  or  by  puncturing  insulation  on  a  cable. 
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The  production,  transmission,  and  use  of  energy  are  necessarily 
attended  with  certain  hazards  which  are  in  a  sense  proportionate 
to  the  amount  of  energy  employed.  The  peculiar  property  of  elec- 
trical energy  is  that  a  failure  or  accident  to  electrical  appliances 
often  permits  a  large  amount  of  energy  to  be  suddenly  expended  as, 
for  example,  at  an  arc  or  short-circuit,  thus  developing  a  great 
amount  of  heat. 

NATIONAL  ELECTRICAL  CODE 

As  the  result  of  the  united  efforts  of  insurance,  electrical,  archi- 
tectural, manufacturing,  and  allied  interests,  there  has  been  de- 
veloped a  comprehensive  body  of  rules  governing  electrical  work. 
The  development  and  experience  leading  to  these  rules  covered 
many  years,  but  in  1897  what  is  known  as  the  National  Electrical 
Code*,  was  first  issued  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
with  the  approval  of  a  large  number  of  engineering  associations  of 
national  scope,  whose  endorsement  has  given  to  these  rules  a  stand- 
ing and  reputation  unequaled  by  that  of  any  other  body  of  rules  on 
an  engineering  topic  in  this  or  other  countries. 
^  The  Code  is  generally  admitted  to  represent  the  best  opinion 

on  electricity  with  relation  to  the  fire  hazard  under  the  conditions 
existing  in  the  United  States.     It  is  in  general  use  by  insurance 
companies,  rating  and  inspection  bureaus  and  departments,  and 
engineering  organizations.     It  is  either  adopted  unchanged  as  the 
official  body  of  rules  for  cities,  or  is,  in  some  cases,  used  as  the  basis 
for  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  city  government  with  a  few  changes 
or  additions  which  are  demanded  by  peculiar  local  conditions  or 
which  give  greater  protection  against  injury  to  persons  than  can 
be  prescribed  by  fire  insurance  companies,  which  are,  of  course,  not 
primarily  concerned  with  the  life  hazard.    These  changes  are,  in 
nearly  every  case,  of  minor  importance  and  consist  usually  of  cer- 
Jtain  more  stringent  requirements  than  have  found  acceptance  as 
[a  part  of  the  Code.    Few,  if  any,  city  rules  are  less  exacting  than 
le  Code  and  nearly  all  are  identical  with  its  provisions. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Code  does  not  attempt 

prescribe  the  most  efficient  or  economical  means  of  applying 

jlectric  currents,  nor  does  it  formulate  engineering  rules  or  practice, 

*The  National  Electrical  Code  will  hereafter  be  referred  to  as  the  "Ck>de.'* 
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except  in  relation  to  fire  hazards.  It  is  published  every  two  years 
following  a  public  meeting  in  New  York  City  at  which  all  proposed 
changes  or  additions  are  thoroughly  discussed.  These  meetings  are 
held  under  the  direction  of  the  Electrical  Committee  of  the  National 
Fire  Protection  Association,  a  society  the  active  members  of  which 
are  insurance  boards  and  bureaus,  electric  and  architectural  associa- 
tions and  institutes  and  other  societies  of  national  character.  The 
Code  has,  therefore,  the  authority  not  only  of  underwriters,  but  also 
the  indorsement  of  all  the  chief  associations  in  the  electrical  and 
building  industries  and  professions. 

Twice  every  year  (April  and  October)  is  issued  the  List  ofElec- 
triced  Fittings  which  gives,  under  the  names  of  manufacturers,  the 
devices  which  have  been  approved  for  use  after  samples  have  been 
examined  and  tested  according  to  the  construction  rules  of  the  code 
by  Unden^Titers'  Laboratories,  an  institution  located  in  Chicago, 
Illinois,  and  maintained  by  insurance  interests  for  the  purpose  of 
making  investigations  having  a  bearing  on  the  fire  hazard. 

In  the  pages  which  follow,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  restate 
all  of  the  rules  of  the  Code,  but  rather  to  indicate  the  chief  under- 
lying principles  of  the  rules  and  explain  some  of  the  reasons  for 
them. 

Copies  of  the  Code  can  be  obtained  without  cost  from  any 
insurance  bureau  and  reference  to  the  Code  will  be  made  freely  in 
this  book.  It  is,  therefore,  assumed  that  the  reader  has  the  Code 
before  him  and  will  refer  to  it  for  the  official  statement  of  the  several 
rules,  and  for  the  relatively  less  important  details  not  repeated  in 
this  text. 

POWER  STATIONS  AND  THEIR  EQUIPMENT 

There  are  some  peculiar  hazards  present  in  stations  or  rooms 
used  for  generating  electricity  aside  from  those  always  involved 
where  larger  amounts  of  power  are  produced  and  controlled. 

In  the  case  of  companies  furnishing  electricity  for  light  and 
power,  the  generating  and  transforming  stations  are  often  of  large 
size,  and  contain  apparatus  which  is  very  expensive  and  also  of 
enormous  importance  for  the  uninterrupted  maintenance  of  the 
service  they  render.    Modern  practice,  therefore,  tends  toward  the 
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housing  of  such  central  plants  in  separate  buildings  of  strictly  fire- 
proof construction,  and  the  employment  of  every  resource  of  en- 
gineering skill  and  experience  to  prevent  fire  from  causing  loss, 
either  by  the  destruction  of  the  equipment,  or  by  interruption  of 
service  resulting  therefrom. 

The  protection  against  fire  in  such  stations  thus  becomes  one 
of  the  chief  considerations  in  the  design  of  the  whole  plant  and 
passes,  therefore,  in  great  measure  into  the  field  of  the  designing 
engineer.  In  any  modern,  well-designed  central  station  the  original 
equipment  is  usually  fairly  good  from  the  viewpoint  of  fire  hazard. 
The  chief  troubles  often  result  from  crowding  equipment  when  it  is 
found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  plant.  Ample  room 
for  operating  and  for  inspecting  is  absolutely  essential.  Accessibility 
of  all  portions  of  electrical  equipment,  the  use  of  fireproof  materials 
throughout,  the  installation  of  protective  devices  of  approved  de- 
sign, and  of  ample  capacity  and  arrangements,  by  which  any  trouble 
may  be  readily  confined  to  a  limited  portiort  of  the  equipment,  are 
chief  requisites  of  a  central-station  equipment  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  electrical  fire  hazard. 

Standard  methods  of  installing  generators,  switchboards,  and 
all  transforming  devices,  should  be  followed,  but  the  engineering 
requirements  of  special  cases  and  the  complexity  and  variety  of  such 
equipments  in  present-day  stations  render  it  manifestly  impossible 
to  describe  in  definite  terms  the  details  of  construction  and  installa- 
tion. In  general,  generators  and  motors  of  themselves  present  less 
hazard  than  the  switchboards  with  the  mass  of  wiring  often  found 
on  them,  the  transformers  with  their  charges  of  inflammable  oil,  or 
the  large  conductors  carrying  heavy  currents  and  presenting  large 
surfaces  of  combustible  insulations. 

Strict  compliance  with  all  accepted  rules  for  wiring  is  of  as  great 
importance  in  central  stations  as  elsewhere,  both  because  of  the 
large  values  involved,  and  because  of  the  large  amounts  of  energ>' 
to  be  controlled  on  the  circuits.  Central  stations,  therefore,  should 
never  be  considered  as  outside  of  *'Code  rules"  so  far  as  they  apply. 

Generators.  Generators  for  either  central  stations  or  isolated 
plants  should  always  be  located  in  a  dry,  light  place  as  the  presence 
of  moisture  is  apt  to  injure  the  machines  or  may  in  extreme  cases 
cause  short-circuits  in  leads  to  the  machine.    No  combustible  ma- 
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teria)  should  be  permitted  near  a  dynamo,  aiid  it  is  desirable  that 
there  should  be  good  ventilation  to  maintain  reasonably  low  tem- 
perature, thus  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  machine. 

The  presence  of  generators  in  rooms  where  any  hazardous 
process  is  carried  on  b  not  to  be  allowed  and  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  sparks  from  generator  brushes  or  rings  may  readily  set 
fire  to  inflammable  ^ases  or  to  flyings  of  lint.  Generators  operating 
at  a  potential  in  excess  of  550  volts  must  ha\'e  their  base  frames 
permanently  and  effectively  grounded.  Generators  operating  at 
550  voits  or  less  should  be  raised  above  the  floor  and  should  prefer^ 


ably  be  mounte<l  on  wood  bases  {Fig.  19)  which  insulate  the  machine 
frame.  Such  insulation  will  prevent  a  failure  of  insulation  in  the 
machine  windings  from  grounding  the  system.  Such  a  ground 
might  cause  a  short  circuit  if  the  system  became  grounded  at  another 
point.  If  the  frames  are  not  insulate*!  a  reliable  ground  connection 
is  required  in  order  to  give  a  g-i^xl  path  for  leak  currents. 

In  generating  plants  supplying  current  to  railway  power  lines, 
such  as  trolley  and  thinl-rail  equipments,  the  current  usually  is 
carried  to  the  trolley  or  tliird  rail  and  returns  after  passing  through 
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the  car  motors  by  means  of  the  track  rails  and  the  ground.  All  feed 
wires  from  such  generating  stations  must  be  protected  at  the  station 
by  an  approved  circuit  breaker  or  similar  device  which  will  auto- 
matically cut  off  the  current  from  the  feed  wires  if  an  accidental 
ground  might  allow  abnormally  large  currents  to  pass  over  the  wire. 
Dynamos  in  manufacturing  plants  are  usually  installed  in  the 
same  rooms  with  the  engines  which  drive  them,  and  such  rooms, 
therefore,  present  possible  hazards  from  the  exposure  of  wiring  to 
steam  piping  and  to  mechanical  injuries  from  whatever  work  may 
be  done  in  repairs  or  alterations  of  machinery.  The  most  common 
faults  in  such  locations  arise  from  crowding  the  electrical  equipment 
into  too  small  and  inaccessible  locations  from  a  desire  to  use  space 
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Fig.  20.     Diagram  Showing  Fuse  ProtectioD  in  Varioua  Types  of  Circuits 

either  not  available  for  other  uses  or  not  especially  planned  for 
electrical  apparatus.  Convenience  of  operation,  cleanliness  of  sur- 
froundings,  and  a  workman-like  layout  of  equipment,  all  contribute 
[to  the  maintenance  of  good  fire  conditions.  The  requirements  for 
[overload  protection  at  constant-potential  generators  are  shown  in 
le  diagram,  Fig.  20,  where  F  in  each  figure  represents  the  fuses  or 
•cuit  breakers  required  by  the  Code.  These  fuses  and  breakers 
usually  be    located   on  the   main   switchboard.     This  leaves 
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the  large  main  cables  from  generators  to  switchlward  unprotected 
and  for  this  reason  special  pains  should  be  taken  with  their  instal- 
lation since  an  accident  to  them  might  be  very  serious. 

Generator- lioom  iViring.  All  wiring  in  generator  rooms  should  be 
done  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  and  special  attention  should 
be  given  to  simplicity  and  orderliness  of  arrangement.  All  supports 
for  conductors  must  be  very  substantial.  Fig.  21  shows  an  excellent 
example  of  a  lar^e  mass  of  wiring  well  installed. 

All  wiring  should  be  readily  renewatile  and  accessible.  This 
usually  requires  either  open  wiring  or  some  form  of  conduit.    A 


FIc.  II.     Eumple  of  Lsrce  Mw  ot  Wiiiaa  W«U  IsiUllwl 

fiber  conduit  is  largely  used  for  this  work  and  gives  good  results. 
The  large  amount  of  wire  and  cable  often  found  In  d^'namo  rooms, 
together  with  the  large  currents  carried  on  the  conductors,  makes 
it  necessary  especially  about  switchboards  to  cover  the  highly  in- 
flammable rubber  an<l  braided  coverings  with  a  tight  jacket  of  some 
i;on-combustible  material,  such  as  asbestos,  t"  re<luce  the  probability 
of  fire  spreading  rapiilly  over  all  the  exp()s<'d  wiring. 

Bus  bars  are  usually  left  bare  hut  then-  shouM  l)e  as  little  other 
bare  current-carrying  metal  as  |>ossii)le. 

All  conductors  should  have  ample  current  capacity,  and  in  their 
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installation  special  care  must  be  given  to  securing  excellent  insula- 
tion and  reliable  supports.  Due  regard  should  be  given  to  the 
possibility  of  injury  to  conductors  by  tools,  belts,  ladders,  etc.,  or 
by  any  vibration  which  may  cause  a  gradual  wear  on  wire  coverings, 
III  general,  the  requirements  of  Class  C  of  the  Code  apply  to 
dynamo-room  wiring  with  such  special  precautions  as  are  dictated 


Fi».  22.     Old-style  Type  of  Wood-Frsroe  8*iWbbo»rd 

the  large  currents  to  be  cared  for  and  the  presence  of  a  great 
number  of  conductors  which  may  have  to  be  placed  rather  closely 
together. 

Switchboards.     The  danger  of  fire  at  switchboards  lies  in  the 

large  number  of  wires  usually  concentrated  on  them,  and  the  use  of 

leostats,  fuses,  and  other  appliances  which  are  jKissible  sources  of 

re.    The  switchboard  itself  should  always  be  of  slate  marble,  or 
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other  strong  non-combustible  insulating  material.  The  old  wood 
racks  {see  Fig.  22)  once  used  are  no  longer  permitted.  Fig.  23  shows 
a  small,  well-arranged  switchboard.  While  the  front  of  the  switch- 
board b  the  operating  side,  the  rear  is  the  part  where  trouble  is  more 
likely  to  occur.  The  back  of  the  board  should,  therefore,  be  easily 
accessible  and  neatness  of  arrangement  and  reliable  supports  for  all 


Fit-  23.*  Approved  Type  o(  Smtll  Siritcliboud 


conductors  be  imperative.  No  makeshifts  are  tolerable  on  switdi- 
boards  under  any  conditions.  Fig,  24  shows  the  back  of  a  board. 
Every  precaution  must  be  taken  to  keep  water  or  even  moisture 
off  switchboards  since  a  short-circuit  would  be  easily  started  and 
the  result  would  often  be  highly  disastrous.  The  Code,  Rule  3, 
gives  in  detail  some  requirements  for  location  and  care  of  switch- 
boards, the  reasons  for  which  are  apparent  without  further  explana- 
tion. Fig.  25  shows  a  large  modern  switchboard.  In  general  the 
exact  arrangement  of  parts  on  switchboards  is  determined  by  en- 
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gineering  and  operating  requirements,  and  the  interest,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  fire,  centers  in  the  protection  of  conductors  and  the 
location  of  board  and  instruments  to  reduce  the  probabiHty  of  fire 
spreading  from  the  board  to  the  other  parts  of  the  building.  Order- 
liness and  cleanliness  should  be  insisted  upon. 

Resistance  Boxes  or  Rheostats.  These  are  used  in  a  great 
variety  of  sizes  and  designs  with  dynamos  and  motors  and  at  switch- 
boards. They  may  be  mounted 
either  on  tlie  machines  or  switch- 
boards or  separately,  but  in  every 
case  they  must  be  considered  as 
"stoves"  and  liable  to  become 
"red-hot."  The  fact  that  they  do 
not  become  hot  when  used  under 
normal  conditions  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  in  any  way  lessening 
the  requirements  for  protection. 

A  burn-out  of  a  rheostat   may 
result  in  a  mass  of  flames  from 
^"'  ^"8t«rilnt"Rh™t»t'  ^"*"  *^^  numcrous  wires,  usually*  con- 

tained in  or  leading  to  the  device, 
and  there  may  he  drops  or  spurts  of  melted  solder  or  other  metal. 
Fig,  26  shows  the  interior  of  a  small  starting  rheostat. 

All  resistance  devic-es  used  for  starting,  regulating,  and  controlling 
machines  are  to  be  classed  as  "resistances"  in  the  intent  of  the  Uulcs, 
and  so  in  general  are  all  devices  or  parts  of  devices  where  coils  of 
wire,  iron  grids,  or  other  similar  objects  are  made  parts  of  the  circuit. 
Lightning  Arresters.  The  purpose  of  these  devices  is  to  prevent 
lightning,  or  external  high-voltage  currents  from  foreign  circuits, 
entering  the  station  and  there  causing  fire  or  damaging  machinery 
and  instruments.  Lightning  cannot  be  "stopped"  but  may  be 
diverted  to  the  earth.  A  large  varietj'  of  lightning  arresters  are  on 
the  market  but  they  are  all  dei^igned  to  atTord  a  path  by  which  dis- 
charges may  pass  to  "ground"  instead  of  into  the  station  apparatus 
and  to  prevent  so  far  a^  i>ossible  the  normal  currents  on  the  lines 
from  following  this  path.  The  oiKTution  of  many  lightning  arresters 
is  accom[>anied  by  sparks  which  may  in  severe  cases  assume  the 
size  of  powerful  arcs.    The  location  of  these  de\-ices  away  from  all 
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combustible  material  is  thus  imperative.    They  are  often  installed 
in  separate  buildings  with  other  emergency  appliances. 

The  full  discussion  of  lightning-arrester  construction,  opera- 
tion, and  installation  is  impracticable  in  this  book.  Suitable  loca- 
tion, the  running  of  connections  in  straight  lines  with  the  fewest 


[  possible  bends,  tlie  use  for  ground  wires  of  copper  wire  not  smaller 
[  than  No.  0,  and  especially  the  securing  of  permanently  good  ground 
I  connections  are  the  chief  considerations.  Two  separate  ground  con- 
t  nections  are  often  desirable.  Fig.  27  shows  a  type  of  electrolytic 
I  lightning  arrester  for  7,000  volts  maximum  potential  to  be  used  on 
I  three-phase  circuits. 
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Ground  Detectors  and  Tests.  Except  where  circuits  are  inten- 
tionally and  permanently  grounded,  a  leak  to  ^^ground"  may  be  the 
cause  of  arcs  at  some  points  in  the  system  which  may  he  dangerous. 
By  "ground"  is  to  be  understood  the  earth,  walls  or  floors  of  masonry, 
pipes  of  any  kind,  iron  beams  or  floors  and  the  like.  It  is,  there- 
fore, required  that  suitable  instruments  and  circuits  be  provided  to 
indicate  either  continuously,  or  by  frequent  tests,  whether  there 
are  such  ground  connections  which  would  indicate  a  failure  of  some 
insulation.  If  such  a  failure  is  shown  by  the  detector  the  trouble 
can  usually  be  located  and  repaired  before  injury  is  done. 

Ground  detectors  may  take  the  form  of  special  instruments  on 
the  switchboard  or  of  arrangements  of  switches  with  lamps  or  volt- 
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Fig.  28,     Wirinjc  Diagram  for  Ground  Detector  on  Any  Two-Wire 

I<ow- Voltage  System 

meters  which  can  be  used  to  test  the  insulation  of  each  side  of  each 
circuit  in  turn.  The  connections  should  be  such  that  the  detector 
cannot  be  left  out  of  circuit.  For  the  various  arrangements  of  ground 
detectors  reference  must  be  made  to  the  standard  electrical  treatises. 
Attention  may  be  called  to  the  following  points  which  are  fre- 
quently neglected: 

(1)  Lamp  receptacles  should  be  keyless  and  any  switches  in  the 
detector  circuits  should  l)e  so  connected  that  the  detector  will  con- 
tinuously give  an  indication  on  at  least  one  side  of  the  circuit. 

(2)  The  wires  should  always  be  protected  by  small  fuses  where 
they  connect  to  the  bus  bars. 

(3)  If  the  detector  is  of  a  Xy^  depending  on  relative  bright- 
ness of  two  lamps,  the  lamps  should  be  very  close  together. 

(4)  Special  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  excellent  ground 
connection  for  the  ground  wire. 
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The  accompanying  diagram,  Fig.  28,  shows  a  very  good  and 
simple  detector  for  any  two-wire  low-voltage  system,  and  is  typical 
of  many  in  use.  (The  diagram  and  description  are  taken  from  a 
publication  of  the  Associated  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Companies.) 

The  lamp  for  the  detector  should  be  of  the  same  candle  power  and  voltage, 
the  voltage  being  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  regular  lamps  in  the  plant, 
and  two  lamps  should  be  selected  which,  when  connected  in  series,  burn  with 
equal  brilliancy.  Although  somewhat  greater  sensitiveness  can  be  obtained 
with  low-candle-power  lamps,  such  as  8  c.  p.  for  example,  it  b  believed  in 
general  to  be  preferable  to  use  lamps  of  the  same  candle  power  as  those  through- 
out the  plant,  as  then  a  burned-out  or  broken-detector  lamp  can  be  imme- 
diately replaced  by  a  good  lamp  from  the  regular  stock,  thus  avoiding  the 
necessity  of  keeping  on  hand  a  few  spare  special  lamps. 

The  detector  lamps,  being  two  in  series  across  the  proper  voltage  for 
one  lamp,  bum  only  dimly.  If,  however,  a  ground  occurs  on  any  circuit, 
as  at  a,  the  current  from  the  positive  bus  bar  through  lamp  No.  1  divides  on 
reaching  6,  instead  of  all  going  through  lamp  No.  2,  as  it  did  when  there  was 
no  ground.  Part  now  goes  down  the  ground  wire  and  through  the  ground  to 
a,  as  indicated  by  the  broken  line,  and  thence  through  the  wires  to  the  negative 
bus  bar.  This  reduces  the  resistance  from  b  to  the  negative  bus  bar,  and, 
therefore,  more  current  flows  through  lamp  No.  1  than  before,  while  less  cur- 
rent flows  through  lamp  No.  2.  Lamp  No.  1  consequently  brightens  and 
lamp  No.  2  dims.  If  the  ground  had  occurred  at  c  instead  of  a,  lamp  No.  2 
would  have  brightened  and  lamp  No.  1  dinmied.  This  detector,  while  not  able 
to  indicate  extremely  small  leaks,  will  show  any  leak  that  is  likely  to  be  dan- 
gerous from  a  fire  standpoint. 

Motors.  Electric  motors  are  very  generally  used  in  manu- 
facturing plants  of  all  sorts  and  their  use  is  still  rapidly  increasing. 
They  are  also  used  very  extensively  for  elevators,  cranes,  and  for 
an  infinite  variety  of  uses  in  all  classes  of  buildings.  Recently  port- 
able motors  of  small  size  have  come  into  very  general  use  for  drills, 
and  other  portable  tools,  vacuum  cleaners,  washing  machines,  and 
scores  of  other  purposes  where  their  cleanliness,  economy,  and 
adaptability  recommends  them.  These  portable  types  of  motors, 
however,  do  not  in  general  come  under  the  rules  prescribed  for 
stationary  machines,  though  their  use  involves  similar  hazards 
and  some  others  peculiar  to  themselves.  These  will  be  discussed 
later. 

In  general  the  same  precautions  should  be  taken  with  motors 
as  with  generators.  Dry,  clean,  well-lighted  locations  should  be 
chosen  for  them.  It  is  a  very  conunon  fault  to  install  a  motor  in  a 
space  too  small  for  it,  or  in  a  place  where  rubbish  and  dirt  are  allowed 
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to  accumulate.  The  fact  that  modern  motors  aro  very  sturdy  ma- 
chines, and  will  continue  to  work  even  when  neglected  and  abused, 
encourages  carelessness  in  maintenance  which  often  results  in  hazard- 
ous conditions.  Except  where  unavoidable,  motors  must  never  be 
located  in  the  vicinity  of  combustibles,  in  wet  places,  or  in  very  dusty 
or  dirty  places.  \\'hen  such  locations  are  unavoidable,  an  "enclosed" 
type  of  motor  should  be  used,  or  a  special  room,  Fig.  29,  should  be 
provided.    Many  modem  types  of  alternating-current  motors  have 


pis.  29*  Approved  Hi 


no  exposed  live  parts  and  do  not  have  commutators  or  brushes  and 
are,  therefore,  well  auited  to  dusty  or  linty  places.  Fig.  30  shows  a 
rough  commutator  of  a  motor.  It  is  evident  that  as  the  commutator 
revohi-s,  the  brush  whit-h  carries  the  main  motor  current  will  not 
fit  well  at  all  points  und,  tlicr^-fore,  sparking  will  result.  In  extreme 
cases  this  simrkiug  may  In-  <laugerous,csperia)ly  in  dusty  places  or 
where  inflammabU  gasts  are  present.  Where  motors  are  used,  not 
of  enclosed  tyix's  with  brushes,  commutators  or  slip  rings,  where 
^parking  may  occur,  sjwcial  enclosun-s  should  be  proWded.  The 
installation  uf  motors  on  ci-ihngs,  Fig.  31,  or  built  in  as  parts  of  the 
special  machines  which  they  <lrive,  often  affords  both  the  neatest 
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and  the  safest  arrangement.  Motors  operating  at  voltages  over  550 
volts  require  special  precautions  in  re- 
spect to  wiring  leading  to  them.  Motors 
for  less  than  5o()  volts  are  wired  accord- 
ing to  the  general  rules  for  low-poten- 
tial systems. 

Wiring  to  Motors.  The  supply  leads 
to  motors  must  be  of  a  size  to  carry  at 
least  25  per  cent  more  current  than  that 
for  which  the  motor  is  rated.  This  ap- 
plies to  all  types  of  motors  both  d.  c.  and 
utor  iDcreuei  Sparking  ^  ^  ^^^j  j^  required  cvcn  though  the  motor 

is  not  actually  being  used  for  its  full  load.     This  is   called  for  to 

provide  for  the  currents  required 

to   start   the   motor    which   are 

almost  always  greater  than  the 

current    needed  for  continuous 

full  load  running,  and   also  to 

safeguard  the  motor  against  ex- 
ceptionally heavy  currents,  thus 

providing  a  margin  of  safety  at 

all  times. 

Wiring    fur     Direrl-Ciirrnit 

Motors.    The  Code  prescribes  the 

safe  carrying  capacity  of  wires 

of  different  sizes,  Page  65,  Th\i3 

if  a  direct-current  motor  requires 

44  amperes  when  working  under 

full  load,  the  lead  wire  must  be 

of  such  size  as  to  carry  55  am- 
peres.   A  referenre  to  Rule  18 

shows  that  this  will  call  for  a 

No.  6  wire. 

The  factors  which    are  in- 
volved in  the  determination  of 

the  proper  size  of  leads  to  direct- 
current  motors  may  he  summed 

up  as  follow.^: 
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TABLE  I 

Size  of  Wires  for  Direct-Current  Motors 


Hone 

110  VOLTS 

220  VOLTS 

500  VOLTS 

Power 

Full 

Siie 

Sise 

Full 

Sise 

Site 

Load 

of  Wire 

of  Wire 

Load 

of  Wire 

of  Wire 

Open 

Current 

Mains 

Branches 

Current 

Mains 

Branches 

1 

8 

14 

14 

4 

14 

14 

14 

2 

15 

12 

10 

8 

14 

14 

14 

3 

23 

10 

8 

12 

14 

12 

14 

4 

30 

8 

6 

15 

12 

10 

14 

5 

38 

6 

6 

19 

10 

10 

14 

7.5 

56 

4 

3 

28 

8 

6 

14 

10 

75 

3 

1 

38 

6 

6 

12 

12.5 

94 

1 

0 

47 

5 

4 

10 

15 

113 

0 

00 

56 

4 

3 

10 

17.5 

131 

00 

000 

65 

4 

2 

8 

20 

150 

00 

0000 
c.  m. 

75 

3 

1 

8 

25 

188 

0000 
c.  m. 

250 

94 

1 

0 

6 

30 

225 

250 

350 

113 

0 

00 

6 

35 

263 

300 

400 

131 

00 

000 

4 

40 

300 

350 

500 

150 

00 

0000 
c.  m. 

3 

45 

338 

400 

600 

169 

000 

250 

50 

375 

500 

700 

188 

0000 

250 

1 

Column  headed  "Sise  of  Wire.  Branches"  gives  sise  of  wires  for  branches  and  for  mains 
aupplyinff  one  motor  and  is  ba.^ed  on  the  25%  overload  demanded  by  the  rule. 

Column  headed  "Sice  of  Wire,  Mains"  gives  size  of  wire  to  be  used  for  mains,  but  m  no  cam 
roust  the  sise  of  these  mains  be  less  than  that  required  for  the  25%  overload  on  the  larceat  motor 
luch  nuuna  supply. 

The  question  of  drop  is  not  taken  into  consideration  in  these  tables. 

E=  volts  required  by  motor 
A* = efficiency  of  motor 
h.p.  =  rated  horse-power  of  motor 

Then  if  /= current  in  amperes  at  full  load  and  at  the  given 
voltage 

h.p.X746 


/  = 


EXk 


WTien  I  is  found,  a  reference  to  the  Wire  Capacity  Table,  Page  6£. 
will  show  what  size  of  wire  is  required  for  current  25  per  cent  in  ex- 
cess of  /. 

In  Table  I  are  given  the  sizes  of  conductors  in  Brown  and  Sharpt, 
gauge  required  for  direct-curfent  motors  for  110  and  220  volts  for 
different  sized  motors  from  1  up  to  50  horsepower.  The  table  is 
taken  from  the  rules  of  the  City  of  Chicago;  other  cities  have  slightly 
different  rules. 
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TABLE  II 


Sizes  of  Wires  for  Alternating-Current 

Motors 

SINGLE  1>HASE 


110  VOLTS 

220  VOLTS 

Horse 
Power 

Full  Load  Current 

Size  of  Wire 

Full  Load  Current 

Si«e  of  Wire 

1 

12 

12 

6 

14 

2 

23 

8 

11 

12 

3 

33 

4 

16 

10 

4 

44 

4 

22 

8 

5 

53 

2 

26 

6 

Size  of  Wires  for  Three-Phase  Motors 


THREE  PHASE 


I 


220  VOLTS 

440  VOLTS 

Honie 
Power 

Full 

Size 

Size 

Full 

Size 

Size 

Load 

of  Wire 

of  Wire 

Load 

of  Wire 

of  Wire 

Current 

Mains 

Branches 

Current 

Mains 

Branches 

1 

3 

14 

14 

2 

14 

14 

2 

5 

14 

14 

3 

14 

14 

3 

8 

14 

12 

4 

14 

14 

4 

10 

14 

12 

5 

14 

14 

5 

13 

12 

10 

6 

14 

14 

7.5 

19 

10 

8 

10 

14 

12 

10 

26 

8 

6 

13 

12 

10 

12.5 

32 

8 

5 

16 

12 

10 

15 

38 

6 

4 

19 

10 

8 

17.5 

45 

6 

3 

22 

10 

8 

20 

51 

5 

3 

26 

8 

6 

25 

64 

4 

1 

32 

8 

5 

30 

77 

3 

0 

38 

6 

4 

35 

90 

2 

00 

45 

6 

3 

40 

102 

1 

00 

51 

5 

3 

45 

115 

0 

000 

58 

4 

2 

50 

128 

0 

0000 

64 

4 

1 

CJolumn  headed  "Size  of  Wire,  Branches"  gives  size  of  wire  for  branches  and 
for  mains  supplying  one  motor  and  is  based  on  the  50%  overload  demanded  by 
the  rule. 

Column  headed  "Size  of  Wire,  Mains"  gives  size  of  wire  to  be  used  for  mains, 
but  in  no  case  must  the  size  of  these  mains  be  less  than  that  required  for  the 
50%  overload  on  the  largest  motor  such  m^n  supplies. 

The  question  of  drop  is  not  taken  into  consideration  in  these  tables. 
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Wiring  for  Aliernating^Current  Motors,  The  calculations  for 
proper  sizes  of  wires  for  alternating-current  motors,  are  somewhat 
more  complicated  than  for  direct-current  motors. 

Table  II  gives  the  ware  sizes  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the 
Department  of  Electricity  of  the  City  of  Chicago.  Somewhat  dif- 
ferent values  are,  however,  in  use  in  other  places  and  no  universally 
accepted  rule  has  yet  been  developed. 

Switches  and  Protective  Devices  with  Motors,  Every  motor  of 
over  \  horse-power  must  be  protected  by  fuses  or  circuit  breakers, 
and  controlled  by  a  switch;  and  all  of  these  must  be  located  within 
sight  of  the  motor,  and  be  arranged  so  as  to  open  and  to  protect  all 
the  wires.  An  automatic  circuit  breaker  which  will  disconnect  all 
the  i^ires  of  the  circuit  is  considered  the  equivalent  of  both  the  fuses 
and  the  switch. 


T\g.  32.     Wiring  Diagraro  of  Motor  Circuit  Showing  Inadequate  F\iae  Protection 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  fuses  is  to  protect  the  motor  and  espe- 
cially the  wiring  to  it  from  overloads  resulting  from  accidents  to  the 
motor  or  from  the  excessive  current  which  will  flow  if  an  attempt  is 
made  to  start  the  motor  when  it  is  for  any  reason  unable  to  start 
and  attain  its  proper  speed.  The  fuses  must,  therefore,  always  be 
of  such  size  as  to  blow  with  currents  not  in  excess  of  the  specified 
carrying  capacity  of  the  supj)ly  wires.  Circuit  breakers  must  not 
be  3et  more  than  30  per  cent  above  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  \*ire 
unless  fuses  are  also  used.  Where  rubber-covered  wire  is  used  for 
the  leads  or  branches  of  alternating-current  motors  of  the  tj^pes 
requiring  large  starting  currents,  the  wire  may  be  protected  in 
accordance  with  Table  III  on  page  65,  except  when  circuit  breakers 
are  installed  which  are  equipped  with  time  element  devices. 
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Each  wire  of  motor  circuits,  except  on  main  switchboard  or 
when  otherwise  subject  to  competent  supervision,  must  be  protected 
by  an  approved  fuse  whether  automatic  overload  circuit  breakers 
are  installed  or  not.  Single-phase  motors  may  have  one  side  pro- 
tected by  an  approved  automatic  overload  circuit  breaker  only  if  the 
other  side  is  protected  by  an  approved  fuse. 

For  wiring  circuits  which  have  a  maximum  capacity  greater 
than  that  for  which  enclosed  fuses  are  approved,  automatic 
overload  circuit  breakers 
alone   will   be  approved. 

The  switch  at  a  motor 
b  required  so  that  the  line 
can  be  readily  disconnected 
from  the  motor  when  the 
latter  is  not  in  use  or  in 
case  of  accident.  On  two- 
wire  systems,  a  doubk- 
pole  switch  is  required,  on 
three- wire,  a  triple-pole. 
If  a  circuit  breaker  b 
used  without  fuses  it  must 
be   of  a   type  which  will 

protect    the    motor    under        Fig.  33.     Smkll  ventilating  Outlil  tu  be  Connected 

all   circumstances.     Thus 

in  Fig.  32  the  single-coil  circuit  breaker  does  not  comply  with 
the  rule,  since,  if  a  ground  should  occur  on  the  main  at  G  and 
another  on  the  motor  at  C,  the  coil  C  of  the  circuit  breaker  would 
be  cut  out  of  the  circuit  and  the  breaker  would  fail  to  operate,  for 
no  provision  is  made  to  open  the  other  line.  In  this  case  a  fuse  of 
proper  size  should  be  installed  at  /"  or  a  circuit  breaker  having  a  trip 
coil  in  each  side  should  be  substituted  for  the  fuse  and  breaker  shown 
in  Fig.  32.  If  the  circuit  breaker  takes  the  place  of  the  switch  at  the 
motor  it  must  be  such  that  one  line  cannot  be  opened  without  open- 
ing also  all  the  others. 

Motors  of  }  h.p.  or  less  may  be  connected  to  circuits  less  than 
300  volts  in  the  same  way  as  incandescent  lamps,  provided  the 
proper  fuses  are  used  in  the  branches  supplying  the  power  to  them. 
Such  motors,  illustrated  by  desk-fan  motors  and  all  portable  motors 
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of  small  size,  do  not  usually  require  starting  rheostats.   Fig.  33  shows 
a  small  ventilating  outfit  to  be  connected  to  a  lamp  socket. 

Rkeottats  with  Motors.  Rlieostats  are  used  with  motors  for  start- 
ing them  and  for  controlling  their 
speed.  They  should  always  be  re- 
garded as  sources  of  heat  and  installed 
accordingly.  Fig.  34  shows  a  common 
type  of  motor-starting  rheostat.  Such 
rheostats  (called  motor  starters)  need 
to  be  in  the  circuit  for  only  the  very 
short  time  usually  required  to  bring 
the  motor  up  to  speed  and,  therefore, 
they  are  usually  so  designed  to  carry 
YU-  a*.  CommDD  Typo  of  Motor  the  nccessary  current  for  only  thb 
Rhvosut  ^^^  period.     Such  motor  starters, 

if  left  with  current  passing  through  their  coils  or  grids  for  longer 
periods,  will  become  very  hot  and  may  burn  out.  The  manner  in 
which  a  simple  motor  starter  is  connected  is  shown  in  Fig.  35  when  A 
represents  the  armature  of  the  motor,  Af 
the  field  coil  or  electromagnet  of  the  motor 
and  R  the  resistance  coils  in  the  starter 
rheostat  box.  The  required  fuses  and 
switch  are  shown  at  FF  and  S.  In  this 
design  the  starter,  fuses,  and  switch  are 
all  mounted  on  a  single  slate  base.  To 
start  the  motor,  the  switch  S  is  first 
closed  and  the  handle  //  is  slowly  moved 
from  0  to  the  position  shown  in  the  dia- 
gram. It  will  be  seen  that  the  resistance 
R  during  the  process  of  starting  serves  to 
limit  the  current  supplied  to  the  motor  ar- 
mature, which  would  otherwise,  until  the 
motor  came  up  to  speed,  be  excessively 
irinc  large.  When  the  handle  has  reached  the 
position  shown,  the  resistance  is  all  cut 
out  of  the  circuit.  A  rheostat  of  this  sort  cannot  be  used  safely 
except  to  atari  a  motor  of  the  proper  size  for  it.  The  resistances  will 
get  excessively  hot  if  //  u  allowed  to  remain  at  any  intermediate  pfHiit. 
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Motor  starters  for  d,  c,  motors  must,  therefore,  be  made  so  that 
a  spring  or  other  device  will  return  the  lever  to  the  "off"  position  in 
case  the  operator  attempts  to  leave  the  starter  with  current  passing 
through  its  resistance  coils.  This  is  because  these  coils  are  not 
designed  for  this  continuous  duty.  When,  however,  the  lever  has 
been  moved  clear  across  to  its  final  position,  it  is  held  there  by  a  small 
electromagnet  (V  in  Fig.  35)  but  in  this  position  the  connections 
have  been  shifted  so  that  the  resistance  coils  are  no  longer  in  the 
circuit.  If  now  it  should  happen  that  the  supply  of  current  should 
fail,  the  electromagnet  (called  the  no-voltage  release)  will  release  the 
lever  which  will  fly  back  to  the  original  "off" 
position.  Then  when  the  supply  is  re-estab- 
lished the  motor  will  not  be  injured  by  start- 
ing too  suddenly,  or  by  the  severe  arcing  at 
the  motor  commutator. 

Since  a.  c.  motors  usually  have  no  com- 
mutators and  are  less  liable  to  injury  from 
sudden  starting,  a  no-voltage  release  is  not 
required  in  a.  c.  starters, 

A  somewhat  different  device  called  an 
autostarter,  potential  starter,  or  compejisator,  is 
often  used  for  starting  a.  c.  motors.  It  is  a 
form  of  transformer  which  allows  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  line  voltages  to  be  applied  to  the 
motor  until  it  is  well  started.  Aiitostarters 
are  to  be  regarded  as  sources  of  heat,  and 
much  the  same  precautions  are  necessary  as 
with  ordinary  starters  containing  wire  coils  or 
iron  grids.      If    they    contain    oil-immersed  ' 

switches  or  coils,  the  oil  adds  a  further  hazard  on  becoming  overheat- 
ed or  spattered  about.     Fig.  36  shows  the  interior  of  a  compensator. 

In  general,  motor  starters,  either  d.  c.  or  a.  c,  involve  both  the 
hazards  of  switches  and  those  of  possibly  overheated  coils  of  wire  or 
other  parts,  and  must  be  treated  accordingly. 

Another  class  of  rheostats  includes  those  which  are  intended  for 
regulating  the  speed  of  motors  and  generators.  They  are  necessarily 
used  continuously  whenever  the  machine  is  running  and,  there- 
fore, must  be  proportioned  so  that  their  coils  or  other  resistances 
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will  not  become  overheated,  even  when  the  necessary  current  traverses 
them  for  hours  at  a  time.  Fig.  37  shows  a  large  rheostat  of  this  type. 
Among  these  rheostats  are  classed  field  rheostats  for  dynamos,  con- 
trollers for  motors  (as  distingubhed  from  motor  starters),  theater 
lamp  dimmers,  and,  in  fact,  all  rheostats  or  resistances  which  are 
required  to  be  continually  in  the  circuit.  Some  motor  starters  are 
designed  to  serve  also  as  controllers  and  may  have  two  sets  of  re- 
sistances, one  for  starting  only  and  the  other  for  continuous  duty 
in  varying  the  speed  of  the  motor.  These  are  especially  useful  in 
connection  with  machine  tools  and  similar  apparatus. 

Special  forms  of  rheostats  having  their  resistances  so  enclosed 
that  a  burn-out  will  not  cause  sparks,  are  required  in  dusty  or  linty 


places,  such  as  Hour  mills,  various  textile  mills,  etr.  If  such  spe- 
ciallj'  protected  starters  arc  not  supplied,  the  starting  apparatus 
should  be  in  special  rooms  where  the  du-st  or  lint  can  \k  kept  out. 
The  dangers  to  l>e  guarded  against  in  all  rheostats  of  every  tj'pe 
arise  from  the  fact  that  these  appliances  must  from  their  very  nature 
be  sources  of  heat.  Bj'  li)>eral  design  and  gotwl  ventilation  the 
femi>ernturfx  can  be  kept  low;  but  all  rheostats  should  be  installed 
with  the  idea  that  they  ma,\'  become  overheate<l  by  failure  or  mis- 
use. Fig.  3S.  The  large  amount  of  Insulated  wire  often  used,  and 
the  oil  in  which  {tarts  are  sometimes  immersed,  may  furnish  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  fuel,  and  in  severe  burn-outs,  flames  may  result 
and  molten  mctul  l>e  ejecrted.  A  large  amount  of  smoke  usually 
accumpunies  a  burn-out  of  a  rheostat. 
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Storage  Batteries.      Batteries  of  large  size  are  now  i: 
use.    These  are  practically  always  storage  batteries,  that  b,  bat- 
teries which  are  recharged  by  having  current  from  a  generator 


imple  ol  Badly  Iiutolled  RheosUt  sad  Switch 


lupplied  til  them  from  time  to  time.  What  are  called  primary 
tatteries,  that  is  cells  in  which  there  is  a  chemical  action  which  sets 
ip  a  current  without  any  machine  being  used  to  charge  and  recharge 
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them,  are  sometimes  of  large  size,  and  develop  fairly  high  voltages. 
They  are,  however,  used  chiefly  for  telegraphs  and  other  signaling 
work  and  need  not  often  come  under  the  supervision  of  underwriters 
or  fire-protection  engineers. 

Storage  cells,  however,  where  they  are  capable  of  developing 
the  same  voltage  (100  to  600  volts  not  uncommon)  require  the  same 
general  precautions  as  dynamos  or  motors  since  they  produce  like 
amounts  of  energy.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  property  of  such  batteries 
that  in  case  of  a  short- 
drcuit  they  can  for  a 
short  time  supply  very 
large  currents,  far  larger 
than  they  are  normally 
called  upon  to  supply. 
Thus  they  may  be  term- 
ed reservoirs  of  energ\', 
capable  of  producing 
trouble  if  their  output  b 
not  properly  controlled. 
Storage  battery  rooms 
should  be  thoroughly 
ventilated.  The  action 
of  the  current  in  charging 
the  battery,  liberates  at 
times  large  quantities  of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
and  if  these  should  ac- 
cumulate in  the  right 
proportions,  they  would 
form  an  explosive  mix- 
ture which  might  be  exploded  by  any  accidental  spark. 

The  water  and  acid  used  about  storage  batteries  make  it  neces- 
sary to  provide  especially  good  insulation.  The  battery  jars  are 
best  mounted  on  glass  strips  set  on  special  porcelain  insulators.  The 
u.sual  precautions  for  nmms  where  acid  fumes  exist  should  be  taken 
in  battery  room  wiring,  and  metal  parts  must  not  be  such  as  to  be 
affected  by  corrosion,  since  a  decrease  of  the  cross-section  area  of 
any  current-carrying  part  may  ultimately  reduce  the  metal  to  a 
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degree  that  will  cause  overheating  or,  in  case  of  an  actual  break,  a 
dangerous  arc. 

Transformers.  In  central  or  substations  or  in  large  power 
rooms  of  isolated  plants  or  factories,  the  chief  point  in  the  installa- 
tion of  transformers  is  the  provision  for  preventing  injury  from  the 
fire  resulting  from  burning  out  of  the  coils  or,  in  the  case  of  oil-filled 
cases,  from  the  boiling  over  of  the  oil.  These  effects  are,  of  course, 
produced  onlj  trom  some  accident  to  the  apparatus  or  circuits, 
but  transformer  fires  are  peculiarly  difficult  to  fight,  and  the  oil  and 
the  insulations  on  the  windings  produce,  at  high  temperature,  large 
volumes  of  smoke  which  may  damage  goods  in  other  parts  of  the 
building  than  the  transformer  room  itself,  or  which  might  be  mis- 
taken for  a  fire  and  result  in  water  being  thrown  into  the  building 
entailing  a  heavy  "water  loss."  Transformers  should  always  be 
located  in  clean,  dry  places  with  ample  space  about  them.  Fig.  39 
shows  a  General  Electric  constant-current  arc-lighting  transformer 
with  series  rectifier  outfit  for  4-ampere  50-light  system, 

OUTSIDE  WORK 

Defects  or  failure  of  electric  light  or  power  circuits  outside  of 
buildings,  as  on  poles  or  over  the  roofs  or  walls  of  buildings,  may 
become  the  cause  of  fire  by  setting  up  abnormal  conditions  in  ap- 
pliances connected  to  them,  by  setting  fire,  either  by  overheating  or 
arcing,  to  buildings  on  which  they  are  supported,  or  especially  by 
crosses.  By  a  cross  is  meant  an  accidental  touching  by  wires  of  one 
circuit  or  line  with  those  of  another  line.  By  such  accidental  con- 
tacts lines  may  become  charged  with  a  higher  voltage  than  they  or 
their  appliances  are  suited  for.  Thus  a  cross  between  a  2,200-volt 
arc-light  wire  and  a  110- volt  house-lighting  circuit  may  cause  current 
from  the  2,200-volt  circuit  to  pass  into  one  or  more  houses  where 
it  will  perhaps  blow  fuses  with  an  explosive  action,  or  cause  very 
dangerous  arcs  as  it  passes  to  the  ground  through  some  defective 
insulation.  Fig.  40.  Similarly  it  is  very  dangerous  for  an  ordinary 
lighting  circuit  to  become  crossed  with  a  telephone  wire,  since  the 
insulation  and  carrying  capacity  of  telephone  wiring  is  not  such  as  to 
resist  the  effects  which  might  be  produced.  For  reasons  such  as  these, 
outside  wiring  has  a  definite  relation  to  fire  hazard  even  in  buildings. 
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Wiring.  In  very  many  cities  ami  towns  insufficient  attentioD 
was  paid  to  outside  wiring  until  the  streets  and  alleys  l>ccanie  crowded 
with  circuits  of  all  sorts,  each  put  up  us  was  cheapest  or  most 
convenient  at  tlie  time  it  was  constructed.  Wliere  some  of  these  cir- 
cuits are  of  high  power  and  high  voltage  exceedingly  dangerous 
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conditions  exist,  and  the  hazard  may  he  extended  over  large  areas 
remote  from  tlie  place  where  actual  failure  occurs,  since  the  resulting 
accidental  currents  may  pass  over  any  of  the  lines  involved  to  build- 
ings at  considerable  distances.  The  efforts  of  fire-protection  engineers 
and  insurance  interests  should  Ih-  directed  toward  the  correction 
of  faulty  outside  wiring  conditions,  whidi  if  neglected  are  bound  to 
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become  progressively  worse  and  constitute  a  serious  menace  to  lives 
and  property. 

Where  an  insured  property  is  clearly  jeopardized  by  outdoor 
wiring,  excellent  electrical  conditions  indoors  can  at  best  afford  only 
a  partial  safeguard,  and  fire-protection  engineering  should  apply 
itself  to  remove  the  defects  out-of-doors  as  well  as  in. 

Underground  System,  The  placing  of  electric  wires  underground, 
especially  where  low  voltage  and  signal  circuits  are  carried  in  separate 
conduit  systems,  affords  the  most  thorough  solution  of  the  hazards 
of  town  and  city  wiring.  Underground  wires  are,  of  course,  less  liable 
to  accidents  of  weather  and  storm,  and  are,  therefore,  preferred  by 
operating  companies  although  the  expense  of  putting  wires  under- 
ground often  prevents  or  postpones  a  change. 
Legislation  prescribing  a  gradual  change,  a 
certain  amount  of  wiring  being  put  under- 
ground each  year,  has  often  produced  results 
without  undue  hardship  to  electric  com- 
panies. However,  there  are  certain  well  de- 
fined precautions  and  standard  methods  for 
outside  work  which  can  reduce  hazards  to  a 
great  extent. 

Standard  Practice.  Line  wires  should 
have  either  rubber  insulating  or  weatherproof  covering.  The 
weatherproof  covering  consists  of  three  tight  cotton  braids,  each  of 
which  is  thoroughly  impregnated  witli  some  kind  of  waterproof 
compound. 

The  insulation  of  outside  wires  on  poles  is  required  as  an  addi- 
tional protection,  but  is  not  in  any  way  depended  on  for  insulation 
at  the  supports.  The  use  of  bare  wires  to  hold  the  line  wires 
would  greatly  increase  the  probability  of  crosses  in  cases  of  break- 
age, of  wires. 

Standard  practice  is  to  use  glass  or  porcelain  insulators  at  least 
1  foot  apart  on  pole  cross-arms  and  to  ground  all  metalUc  sheaths 
of  cables.  Fig.  41  shows  a  cross-section  of  one  form  of  porcelain 
insulator.  The  "petticoats"  will  nearly  always  have  a  dry  space 
underneath  their  lower  edges,  and  even  if  not  dry,  the  length  of  the 
path  offered  to  the  current  escaping  over  the  wet  surface  is  so  great 
that  the  leakage  is  small. 


Fig.  41.     Petticoat  Insulator 
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All  joint  wires  should  1h^  soldered  and  carefully  insulated.  The 
joint  should  be  made  meelianically  and  eleetrically  secure  tx-fore 
the  solder  is  applied.  (Jood  joints  are  requisite  t<i  lessen  the  thance 
of  wires  falling  as  well  as  to  prevent  ares  on  the  wires  themselves. 

Pmiimiiy  of  Wma  to  IClectric  Light  and  Power  Lines.  I'rohahly 
the  most  eommon  and  also  the  most  danj^rous  fault  in  outside  work 


is  the  running  of  telephone  and  other  signal  wires  too  close  to  electric 
light  and  power  lines.  Wires  of  this  sort  sliould  never  be  on  the 
same  cros,s-arms  and  it  Is  nnith  the  l)est  practice  wherever  possible 
to  keep  telephone  wires  on  [wles  on  one  side  of  a  street,  and  light 
and  power  wires  on  the  other,  gi^'ing  special  attention  to  the  neces- 
sarj'  crossings,  if  any.  In  all  outside  pole  work  in  towns  due  regard 
should  be  gi\en  to  the  fact  that  lines  consisting  of  many  wires  are 
a  s^ous  hindrance  to  firemen  in  attacking  a  fire  in  the  adjaceot 
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buildings.  Fig.  42.  The  dbpositinn  of  the  lines  should  be  such  as 
to  reduce  this  as  far  as  practicable;  but  placing  wires  underground  is 
the  only  complete  solution  of  thb  problem. 


Outside  TVires  on  Buildings.  Where  outside  lines  are  supported 
on  buildings,  they  should  be  at  least  7  feet  above  the  highest  point 
of  flat  roofs  and  at  least  1  foot  above  the  ridge  of  pitch  roofs  over 


triK-lun  [or  Safe  I  mtallatloD 

which  they  pass  and  the  roof  structures  should  be  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial description.  Figs.  43  and  44  show  two  forms  of  roof  struc- 
ture which  hold  the  wires  high  enough  so  that  they  cannot  sag  and 
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touch  the  roof  and  so  that  they  are  not  liable  to  be  touched  or  dis- 
turbed  by  persons  walking  on  the  roofs.  Where  outside  wires  are 
brought  from  pole  lines  into  buildings  special  precaution  must  be 
taken.    Such  wires  are  spoken  of  as  service  wires  or  services. 

The  portion  of  such  wires  from  the  service  switch  in  the  building 
and  the  first  outside  support  must  be  rubber  insulated.  Ever;-  pre- 
caution must  be  taken  to  keep  service  wires  free  from  contact  with 
cornices,  awning-frames,  shutters  and  the  like,  under  all  conditions. 
Usually,  fOT  low-voltage  cir- 
cuits, it  is  best  to  put  the 
wires  in  metal  conduit,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  45.  This  draw- 
ing also  shows  the  drip  loops 
which  should  always  be  pro- 
vided, the  insulators  on  brack- 
ets secured  to  the  wall  and  the 
special  pipe-<vp  on  the  top  of 
the  conduit  to  keep  rain  out 
of  the  pipe.  \\"here  conduit 
is  not  used,  porcelain  bushings 
may  be  used,  slanting  upward 
through  the  wall  toward  the 
inside. 

In  general  it  is  better  to 
ha\-e  service  wires  enter 
through  the  basement  rather 
than  through  an  upper  story 
or  attic.  Where  wires  are 
carried  along  side  walb  out- 
side of  buildings,  they  should 
be  supported  on  glass  or  por- 
celain insulatcirs,  not  more  than  15  feet  apart.  Where  not  exposed  to 
weather,  porc-eJain  knnbs  may  be  used  if  not  more  than  4J  feet  apart. 
Trolley  \\'irf>r.  Trol]c_\-  wires  must  l>e  of  ample  size  for  mechanical 
strength  (No.  (I  \i.  &  S.  gunge  copper  or  No.  4  It.  &  S.  gauge  silicon 
bronze).  Protection  against  crosses  must  l<e  ample  and  street  rail- 
way trolleys  and  feeder  cables  must  l)e  capable  of  being  disconnected 
at  the  power  station  or  of  being  divided  into  sections  so  that  in  case 
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of  fire  on  the  railway  route,  the  current  may  be  cut  off  from  the 
particular  section  and  not  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  firemen. 

Electrolysis.  Whenever  an  electric  current  passes  between  a 
pipe  or  wire  underground  into  damp  earth  an  electro-chemical  effect 
is  produced  which  may,  under  certain  conditions,  produce  a  disin- 
tegrating effect  on  the  metal  pipe  or  wire  and  eventually  destroy  it. 
Whenever  an  electric  current  passes  through  a  conducting  liquid 
which  is  not  a  chemical  element,  the  liquid  is  decomposed.  The 
salts  and  acids  in  the  liquid  are  thus  decomposed  and  metal  plates 
by  which  the  current  is  led  into  and  out  of  the  liquid  are  also  affected. 
This  process  is  called  electrolysis,  that  is,  breaking  up  of  chemical 
composites  by  electric  currents. 

It  is  at  once  evident  that  water  and  gas  pipes  of  iron  buried  in 
moist  earth  provide  the  necessary  combination  for  electrolytic  effects 
and  that  pipes  in  areas  traversed  by  currents  through  the  earth  may 
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Fig.  46.     Diagram  of  Electrolytic  Effects  of  Street  Railway  Return  Currents 

be  injured  by  such  chemical  disintegration.  In  cities  and  towns 
where  there  are  large  electric  currents  which  use  the  earth  as  a 
"return  path,"  these  effects,  if  improper  conditions  are  allowed  to 
exist,  may  become  very  serious  and  have  a  bearing  on  the  fire  hazard 
chiefly  as  they  may  jeopardize  the  water  mains  and  supply  pipes  to 
an  extent  sufficient  to  rendeV  the  fire-fighting  facilities  unreliable  in 
emergencies.  Since  the  direction  of  alternating  currents  reverses 
many  times  each  second,  the  chemical  effects  which  they  can  produce 
are  also  reversed  and,  therefore,  in  general  alternating  currents  in  the 
earth  are  not  liable  to  produce  dangerous  electrolysis.  There  are, 
however,  direct  currents  which  usually  employ  ground  returns  and 
by  far  the  conmionest  are  the  currents  of  the  usual  overhead  trolley 
street  railways.  It  is  to  these,  therefore,  that  the  following  explana- 
tion applies.  Fig.  46  illustrates  the  way  in  which  the  current  in  a 
trolley  circuit  returns  to  the  generator.    Such  circuits  in  this  country 
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are  almost  invariably  direct  current  at  500  to  050  volts  and  the 
]x)sitiTe  side  of  the  dynamo  is  regularly  connected  to  the  overhead 
wire.  The  current  thus  passes  out  over  the  trolley,  through  such 
cars  as  are  in  operation  and  back  to  the  negative  side  of  the  dynamo, 
by  the  rails,  or  through  pipes,  moist  earth  or  other  conducting  sub- 
stances underground.  The  negative  side  of  the  generator  is,  of 
course,  connected  to  the  rails  and  ground.  The  return  current  divides 
according  to  the  conductivity  of  the  different  paths  afforded  it  and 
the  actual  distribution  of  currents  in  the  earth  may  be  very  com- 
plicated and  is  subject  to  great  variations  from  point  to  point. 
Careful  * 'electrolytic  surveys"  are  necessary  in  order  to  discover 
fully  the  actual  current  arrangements  existing  underground  in  any 
town  or  city. 

In  general,  however,  it  is  important  to  notice  that  wherever 
the  current  leaves  a  pipe  for  the  earth,  as  at  B  in  Fig.  46,  the  iron  of 
the  pipe  is  carried  away  into  the  earth,  just  as  in  a  silver  plating 
battery,  silver  is  carried  away  from  the  silver  plate  toward  the 
article  which  is  l>eing  plated.  It  is  this  action  which  is  meant  by 
electrolysis  as  the  term  is  usually  employed  with  reference  to  under- 
ground pii)es  and  earth  currents  and  the  result,  as  lias  Ix^en  stated, 
may  l)e  a  destruction  of  the  pijx?  at  one  or  at  many  points. 

For  the  dimiinitioii  of  such  eU^ctrolytic  corrosion  every  means 
should  be  taken  to  afford  a  low-resistance  path  for  the  return  circuit. 
This  is  also  of  advantage  from  the  viewpoint  of  economical  opera- 
tion since  it  takes  iK)wer  to  drive  the  current  through  a  high-resistance 
return  path.  I^rgt*  copjwr  conductors  are  often  laid  between  the 
rails  and  parallel  to  them,  frequent  heavy  cross  wires  being  used  to 
connect  this  copi)er  cable  to  the  rails.  Good  bonds  Ixjtween  rails 
either  of  low-resistance  tie  plates,  or  still  iKtter  of  electric  welds 
betwe(*n  rail  ends,  are  of  grt»at  value. 

The  general  arrangement  and  size  of  return  wires  and  rail 
should  be  such  that  tlu*  difTerencc  of  potential  in  volts  l)etween  the 
grounded  terminal  of  the  generator  and  any  point  on  the  return  cir- 
cuit will  not  be  more  than  25  volts. 

Where  pipes  or  other  iniderground  metal  work  are  found  to  l)e 
electrically  positive  to  the  mils  or  surrounding  earth,  that  is,  so 
that  current  tends  to  How  from  the  /;//x'.v  to  the  rails  or  earthy  special 
conductors  should  be  provided  to  connect  the  pipes  to  the  rails  to 
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carry  such  currents  and  thus  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  effects  of 
electrolysis.  Very  elaborate  investigations  of  electrolysis  as  affecting 
water  mains,  gas  pipes  and  other  underground  metal  have  been  made 
in  many  cities  and  the  co-operation  of  city  authorities,  water  com- 
panies, and  electric  power  and  railway  companies,  has  in  many  places 
resulted  in  greatly  lessening,  if  not  in  entirely  removing,  the  dangers 
from  thb  cause.  Surveys  should  be  repeated  occasionally  since 
new  electric  circuits  or  new  pipe  lines  may  create  an  altered  condi- 
tion in  underground  distribution  of  currents. 

High  Tension  Lines.  In  recent  years  there  has,  in  most  parts 
of  the  country,  been  a  very  great  increase  in  the  number  of  high- 
tension  power-transmission  lines  and  the  voltages  have  also  become 
much  higher,    Ch-erhead  lines  of  this  class  present  certain  problems 


requiring  very  careful  attention.     The  Code  states  the  following 
causes  of  fire  which  may  come  from  high-voltage  {over  5,000)  lines: 

Accidental  croases  between  such  lines  and  low-potential  lines  may  allow 
the  high-voltage  current  to  enter  buildings  over  b.  large  section  of  adjoining 
country.  Moreover,  auch  high-voltage  lines,  if  carried  close^to  buildings, 
hamper  the  work  of  firemen  in  case  of  fire  in  the  building.  The  object  of  the 
rules  is  so  to  direct  this  class  of  construction  that  no  increase  in  fire  hazard 
vill  result,  while  at  the  same  time  care  han  been  tatien  to  avoid  restrictions 
which  would  unreasonably  impede  progress  in  electrical  development. 

It  is  fully  understood  that  it  is  impossible  to  frame  rules  which  will 
cover  all  conceivable  cases  that  may  arise  in  construction  work  of  such  an 
extended  and  varied  nature,  and  it  is  advised  that  the  Inspection  Depart- 
ment having  jurisdiction  be  freely  consulted  us  to  any  modification  of  the 
rules  in  particular  cases. 
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The  very  best  way  to  guard  against  awideiital  crosses  between 
high-tension  lines  and  other  circuits  is  to  have  them  follow  different 
routes.  This  can  often  be  ac- 
complished by  mutual  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  interested 
even  when  a  change  in  one 
of  the  routes  will  be  neces- 
sitated. 

High-tension  lines  should 
not  approach  other  pole  lines 
nearer  than  a  distance  equal 
to  the  height  of  the  taller 
pole  and  such  lines  should 
not  be  on  the  same  poles 
with  any  other  lines  except 
N  such  signal  lines  as  may  be 
used  by  the  company  opera- 
ting the  high-tension  system. 
Where  such  lines  must  necessarilj'  \k  carried  nearer  to  other  pole 
lines  than  is  specified  above,  or  where  tliej'  must  necessarily  be  carried 
on  the  same  poles  with  other  wires,  extra  precautions  to  reduce  the 
liability  of  a  breakdown  to  a  minimum  must  be  taken,  such  as  the 
use  of  wires  of  ample  mechani- 
cal strength,  widely  spaced 
cross-arms,  short  spans,  double 
or  extra  hea\'y  cross-arms,  extra 
heavy  pins,  insulators,  and  poles 
thoroughly  supported.  If  car- 
ried on  the  same  poles  with  other 
wires,  the  high -pressure  wires 
should  Ik.'  carried  at  least  3 
feet  al)Ovc  the  other  wires,  but 
this  arrangement  should  never 
be  adopted  unless  it  is  imi>os- 
sible  to    do   otherwise.     Where  ctuMuv*i 

such  lines  crms  other  lines,  the  poles  of  Ixith  lines  must  be  of  heavy 
and  sul>stantial  construction. 

The  Code  contains  quite  detailed  si>ecifications  for  the  safe 
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construction  of  crossovers  and  other  details  of  high  voltage  lines 
which  should  be  carefully  studied  and  followed. 

Fig.  47  shows  one  arrangement  for  a  crossover.  A  joint-pole 
crossing  may  sometimes  be  used  and  Fig.  48  shows  such  a  crossing 
with  mechanical  guards  and  wires  on  the  upper  or  high-tension  line 
cross-arms.  Sometimes  a  screen  either  supported  on  high-tension 
insulators  or  grounded  may  be  suspended  between  the  lines  at  the 
crossover  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  49.  WTien  necessary  to  carry  high- 
tension  lines  near  buildings  tliey  should  be  at  such  height  and  <lis- 
tance  from  the  building  as  not  to  interfere  with  firemen  in  event  of  a 
fire.  Such  interference  might  arise  either  from  the  difficulty  of  plac- 
ing ladders  or  from  the  danger 
of  shocks  to  firemen  holding 
hose  nozzles,  streams  from  which 
might  strike  the  high-tension 
lines. 

Mounting  of  Transformers.  ' 
CHl-cooIed  transformers  should 
not,  in  general,  be  installed  in 
buildings,  and  an  outside  location 
always  preferable;  first,  be- 
cause it  keeps  the  high-voltage  I 
primary  wires  entirely  out  of  the 
building;  and  second,  because  of 
the  [jossible  injury  from  smoke 
and  oil  in  case  the  transformer  Trsmionner 

burns  out  or  is  overloaded.  Figs.  50,  51,  and  52  show  transformers 
installed  on  a  pole,  on  the  outside  wall  of  a  mill  and  in  a  special  fire- 
proof vault,  respectively. 

Grounding  of  Circuits.  One  of  two  courses  should  always  be 
followed  with  regard  to  any  electrical  connection  between  circuits 
or  apparatus  and  the  earth ;  either  arrange  to  have  no  such  connection 
at  all,  and  secure  good  insulation  between  live  parts  of  circuits  and 
the  earth,  or  provide  a  good  earth  connection  of  sufficient  capacity 
well  installed  to  care  for  any  current  liable  to  pass  to  earth,  either 
regularly  or  in  case  of  accident. 

In  general  it  should  be  remembered,  that  if  an  entire  electric 
circuit  including  the  generator,  lines,  and  all  connected  apparatus 
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and  devices  are  thoroughly  well  insulated  from  the  ground,  one 
accidental  ground  will  produce  no  effect  since  there  is  no  return 
path  from  the  grouatl  to  another  point  on  the  system.  However, 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  an  installation  will  be  kept  free  from  grounds 
even  if  originally  so  installed,  since  wear,  deterioration  of  insulating 
materials,  breaking  of  parts  of  devices,  or  the  effects  of  dirt  and 
damp  may  bring  on  a  "ground" 
which  will  not  be  discovered 
until  a  second  ground  connection 
b  established  which  permits  cur- 
rent to  flow  with  consequent 
heating  and  arcing.  Under  such 
conditions,  the  fault  is  liable  to 
become  rapidly  worse.  Not  the 
least  important  thing  about  such 
failures  of  electrical  circuits,  is 
the  danger  of  injury  to  persons 
who  may  become  a  part  of  the 
ground  circuit.  Thus  a  mechanic 
working  on  a  line  shaft  in  a  mill, 
b,\'  touching  simultaneously  a  live 
part  of  the  circuit  or  a  poorly 
insulated  live  wire  and  the  shaft- 
ing, may  make  his  body  part  of 
a  path  for  the  current  to  ground. 
WTiile  110  volts  or  220  volts 
either  a.  c.  or  d.  c.  are  rarely 
enough  to  kill  a  person,  painful 
accidents  may  be  caused  directly 
or  indirectly  by  shock,  and  voltages  of  440,  500,  or  higher  may 
readily-  l>e  the  cause  of  death  if  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  permit 
any  but  very  small  currents  to  pass  through  the  body.  While,  of 
course,  liability  of  injury  to  jjersons  is  not  a  "fire  hazard,"  still 
goiMJ  constnu'tion  should  pn>vide  (both  in  original  installation 
and  in  upkeep)  all  reasonable  pnitection,  to  pcrwins  and  property. 
In  direct -current  three-wire  systems  of  electrical  distribution, 
the  middle  nr  neutral  wire  is  regularly  grouiidetl  at  the  central  station. 
In  systems  whore  the  cables  are  underground,  the  neutral  muat  also 
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be  grounded  at  each  distributing  box,  through  the  box;  and  in  over- 
head systems  the  neutral  should  be  grounded  every  500  feet.  The 
neutral  in  such  systems  is  supposed,  normally,  to  carry  either  no 
current,  or  such  small  amount  of  current  as  may  result  from  a  dif- 
ferent amount  of  power  being  temporarily  taken  from  tlie  two  outside 
wires.  If  in  any  system  the  neutral  is  grounded  at  all,  it  should  be 
done  thoroughly  so  as  to  prevent  the  current  escaping  to  ground 
where  the  connections  may  be  so  poor  as  to  cause  unsafe  heating. 

Two-wire  direct-current  systems  are  not  to  be  grounded  at  all. 
Suppose  in  Fig.  53  some  current -carrying  part  of  the  dynamo  D  is 
grounded,  that  is,  in  electrical 
eormection  with  the  earth,  as 
through  the  bolt  and  the  damp 
wood  base  of  the  machine.  If  ' 
this  be  all,  no  current  will  flow  j 
so  long  as  there  is  no  other  i 
ground  connection  to  any  other  I 
part  of  the  circuit.  But  suppose 
that  somewhere  in  the  building  a 
wire  touches  a  gas  pipe  as  at  ij 
and  the  insulation  on  the  wire  at 
B  is  worn  by  vibration  or  is  de- 
fective for  any  reason.  The  gas 
pipe  is,  of  course,  connec-ted  to  the 
earth  and  the  current  then  has  a 
path  through  the  pijje,  earth, 
bolt,  base,  and  frame  of  the  ma- 
chine. The  whole  voltage  of  the  dyn; 
through  this  path,  causing  an  arc  to  form  at  B  between  the  wire 
and  the  pipe  which  will  burn  a  hole  in  the  pipe  and  set  fire  to  the 
escaping  gas.  Evidently  the  greatest  pains  should  betaken  to  prevent 
wires  from  coming  in  contact  with  grounded  piping  or  other  metal. 

Alternating-current  systems  almost  invariably  include  trans- 
formers in  which  the  higher  line  voltage  is  "stepped  down"  to  the 
voltage  required  for  lamps  and  motors.  Ciimmoti  line  voltages  are 
1,1(K),  2,200,  and  .'i,3(M)  volts,  while  the  swu.udary  voltages  may  be 
100,  UO,  220,  440  or  m\  With  such  systems  as  are  commonly  used 
for  distributing  light  and  power,  it  is  now  required  that  the  sec- 


o  may,  therefore,  drive  current 
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ondary  or  low-voltage  side  be  grounded,  provided  the  maximum 
difference  of  potential  between  the  grounded  point  and  any  other 
point  in  the  circuit  does  not  exceed  150  volts  and  they  Ttiay  be 
grounded  when  this  maximum  difference  of  potential  exceeds  150 
volts.  The  ground  connection  may  be  made  either  at  the  trans- 
formers or  at  individual  service  entrances.  At  transformers  the 
connection  is  made  at  the  neutral  or  middle  point  of  the  secondary 
winding  or  coil.  With  three-wire  a.  c.  distributing  systems,  the 
neutral  wire  itself  is  grounded.  Sometimes,  when  a  neutral  point 
is  not  accessible,  one  s^ide  of  the  secondary  circuit  may  be  grounded. 

It  should  be  remembered 
that  a  poorly  made  earth  con- 
nection may  be  worse  than  none. 
The  rules,  therefore,  prescribe  in 
detail  how  to  secure  good  con- 
nections. The  wire  should  be  of 
large  size  and  should  be  run  in 
as  nearly  a  straight  line  as  pos- 
sible, avoiding  kinks,  coils,  and 
sharp  bends  which  are  objection- 
able since  they  impede  the  flow 
of  alternating-current  or  light- 
ning discharge. 

Individual  transformers  and 

building  services  mav  be  ground- 

^^*'^^^-^*:r:-:s^'::^''S:^Ji^;      ^d  to  water  pipes  by  carrving 

the  ground  wire  into  the  base- 
ment and  connecting  it  to  the 
street  side  of  meters,  main  cocks,  etc.,  so  that  any  resistance  which 
these  might  offer  in  the  ground  path  might  be  avoided. 

The  underwriters'  rules  give  the  follo\\ing  directions  for  making 
ground  connections: 

In  connecting  a  ground  wire  to  a  piping  system,  the  wire  should  be 
sweat  into  a  lug  attached  to  an  approved  clamp,  and  the  clamp  firmly  bolted 
to  the  water  pipe  after  all  rust  and  scale  have  been  removed;  or  be  soldered 
into  a  brass  plug  and  the  plug  forcibly  screwed  into  a  pipe-fitting,  or  where 
the  pipes  are  cast  iron,  into  a  hole  tapped  into  the  pipe  itself.  For  large  stations, 
where  connecting  to  underground  pipes  with  bell  and  spigot  joints,  it  is  well 
to  connect  to  several  lengths,  as  the  pipe  joints  may  be  of  rather  high  resistance. 


Fig.  53.      Faulty  Installation  of  Two- Wire 
Direct-Current  Dynamo 
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Where  ground  plates  are  used  a  No.  16  Stubbs'  gauge  copper  plate,  about 
3X6  feet  in  size,  with  about  2  feet  of  crushed  coke  or  charcoal,  of  pea  size, 
both  under  and  over  it,  would  make  a  ground  of  sufficient  capacity  for  a  moder- 
ate-sized station,  and  would  probably  answer  for  the  ordinary  substation  or 
bank  of  transformers.  For  a  large  central  station,  a  plate  with  considerably 
more  area  might  be  necessary,  depending  upon  the  other  underground  con- 
nections available.  The  ground  wire  should  be  riveted  to  the  plate  in  a  num- 
ber of  places,  and  soldered  for  its  whole  length.  Perhaps  even  better  than  a 
copper  plate  is  a  cast-iron  plate  with  projecting  forks,  the  idea  of  the  fork 
being  to  distribute  the  connection  to  the  ground  over  a  fairly  broad  area,  and 
to  give  a  large  surface  contact.  The  ground  wire  can  probably  best  be  con- 
nected to  such  a  cast-iron  plate  by  soldering  it  into  brass  plugs  screwed  into 
holes  tapped  in  the  plate.  In  all  cases,  the  joint  between  the  plate  and  the 
ground  wire  should  be  planted  with  waterproof  paint  or  some  equivalent. 

In  the  past  few  years,  there  has  been  much  discussion  of  this 
question  of  grounding,  but  the  general  tendency  is  no  doubt  more 
and  more  in  favor  of  grounding  all  circuits  where  so  doing  will 
protect  life  and  will  not  introduce  extremely  hazardous  conditions  as 
regards  fire.  Companies  and  departments  in  charge  of  water  works 
are  urged  to  allow  the  attaching  of  ground  wires  to  their  piping 
systems  in  the  full  confidence  that  the  integrity  of  such  piping  sys- 
tems will  not  in  any  way  be  affected  whatever  may  be  the  normal 
voltage.  The  following  statement  is  taken  from  the  explanatory 
notes  of  the  Associated  Factory  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Companies: 

If  the  primary  and  secondary  coils  of  a  transformer  come  into  contact 
electrically,  the  high-voltage  primary  current  may  flow  to  the  secondary 
system.  If  this  should  happen,  the  life  of  any  one  handling  any  part  of  the 
Secondary  system  would  be  endangered,  and  fires  would  probably  be  started 
by  arcs  caused  by  breaking  down  of  the  insulation  of  the  wires  or  fittings  on 
the  secondary  system.  If,  however,  the  secondary  coil  is  grounded,  a  break- 
down in  the  transformer  cannot  cause  a  dangerous  difference  of  potential  be- 
tween the  secondary  system  and  the  ground,  and  only  with  certain  unusual 
combinations  of  contacts  between  the  primary  and  secondary  wires  outside 
of  the  transformers  will  this  protection  fail  to  prevent  the  voltage  of  the  sec- 
ondary system  from  being  raised  above  its  normal  limit.  To  secure  the  full 
benefit  of  the  ground  connection,  reliable  primary  fuses  must  be  provided. 

The  middle  of  the  secondary  coil  is  the  proper  point  to  ground,  as  there 
is  then  only  half  the  normal  secondary  voltage  between  cither  side  and  the 
ground,  thus  reducing  the  liability  of  a  breakdown  of  insulation  and  also 
materially  lessening  the  danger  of  fire  if  a  breakdown  does  occur. 

There  is  an  objection  to  grounding  the  secondary  on  the  other  hand, 
for  when  this  is  done,  the  first  breakdown  of  insulation  may  mean  a  short- 
circuit  and  a  possible  fire.  With  a  system  free  from  grounds,  a  breakdown 
must  exist  on  each  side  of  the  system  to  cause  a  short  circuit:  with  prop>er  de- 
tectors the  first  can  generally  be  found  and  remedied  before  the  second  occurs. 

Grounding  is,  therefore,  a  choice  of  evils,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  believed 
to  be  a  lesser  one  than  to  risk  getting  the  primary  current  on  the  secondary 
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■yBtem.  This  is  especially  true  where  the  primary  voltage  is  high,  aay  3,500 
or  over.  For  this  reason  it  is  advised  that  all  transformers  be  so  designed  and 
connected  that  the  middle  point  of  the  secondary  coii  can  be  reached  if,  at 
any  future  time,  it  should  be  desired  to  ground  it. 

After  the  transformer  secondary  has  been  properly  grounded  a  test 
should  be  made,  especially  if  the  transform^  U  some  distance  from  the  build- 
ing supplied,  in  order  to  determine  if  the  protection  expected  from  the  ground 
connection  at  the  transformer  is  leally  effective  inside  the  building  in  ques- 
tion, and  if  not  the  connection  should  be  extended  to  accomplish  the  deeired 
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Fig.  54.     Kfl.-ot  of  «horl-Cirruu  from  Liihling 
Wir»I<]  Brll  Circuil 

result.  CaseH  have  been  known  where  the  efTectiveness  of  a  ground  (^nnection 
has  been  limited  to  a  eomparalively  nmall  area,  due  lo  the  exact  conditions 
of  the  earth  in  the  neigh l>orhoo<l  of  (he  ground  plate  and  between  it  and  the 
point  where  ihe  protectiiin  ilui'  to  the  groimding  wa»  desired.  The  entire 
ground  connoclic)n  should  hi-  curi'tully  cxiiniineil  at  least  once  a  year. 

INSIDE  WORK 
I'lider  this  lii-adiiiK  art-  iiK'liide<l  tlit-  rnU-s  for  wiring  and  »p- 
pliKiK-es  for  light,  licat,  and  |x)W(.t  distribution  and  use.    These  covct 
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the  most  general  cases  of  electrical  installations  as  they  relate  to  fire 
prevention  and  protection  in  buildings  of  all  classes.  The  installa- 
tion of  wires  and  apparatus  for  signaling  systems,  such  as  electric 
bells  (battery  current  bells),  telegraphs,  telephones,  fire  alarms, and 
the  like,  is  not  covered  in  the  general  rules  for  ''Inside  Work"  since 
they  usually  present  no  hazard  in  themselves  but  only  as  they  may 
become  dangerous  because  of  their  liability  to  become  crossed  with 
light,  heat,  or  power  wires  either  outside  or  inside  of  buildings, 

Fig.  54. 

WIRING  SYSTEMS 

The  present  approved  methods  of  electrical  work  inside  build- 
ings in  this  country  have  been  developed  through  many  years  of 
experience,  beginning  with  the  first  applications  of  electricity  for 
lighting  buildings  and  gradually  changing  as  the  possible  dangers 
became  more  generally  recognized,  and  as  improved  means  of  guard- 
ing against  them  w^ere  devised.  In  this  development  the  efforts  of 
insurance  and  municipal  authorities  have  been  supplemented  by 
an  immense  activity  on  the  part  of  inventors  and  manufacturers  in 
supplying  new  devices  and  materials.  The  net  result  has  been  on 
the  one  hand  an  elaboration  of  rules  and  an  approach  to  a  few  stand- 
ij,  ard  systems  of  construction  and  on  the  other  hand  the  production  of 

an  almost  endless  variety  of  materials  available  for  electrical  pur- 
poses. Methods  and  materials  which  at  first  seemed  adequate  have 
become  obsolete  after  a  few  years'  use.  At  present,  however,  few 
important  changes  appear  to  be  in  progress  but  in  many  minor 
details  the  development  is  still  going  on. 

At  first,  electric  wires  were  laid  as  seemed  most  convenient  in 
floors,  partitions,  and  over  walls  and  ceilings,  either  in  channels  cut 
for  them,  in  wood  casings,  or  supported  on  wood  cleats  with 
almost  no  regard  to  protecting  the  wires  from  injury,  or  the 
adjacent  combustible  materials  from  being  ignited  by  overheated 
wires  or  by  arcs.  Today,  however,  these  earlier  crude  methods 
are  wholly  abandoned  and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  best 
protection  against  electrical  fires  lies  in  the  adoption  of  the  most 
approved  methods  even  when  the  first  cost  of  an  installation  is 
increased  to  some  extent.  Fig.  55  shows  some  defective  wire  joints 
as  found  in  actual  use. 

In  buildings  of  the  better  class,  the  electric  installation  is  care- 
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fully  considered  in  the  plans,  and  provbion  is  made  for  its  safety 
as  well  as  for  its  efEciency  and  economy.  However,  in  cheaper 
buildings,  and  very  often  in  small  stores,  apartments,  and  residences, 
the  electrical  work  is  left  to  be  arranged  as  best  it  may  and  to  be 
installed   by   careless   workmen    without   expert   supervision.      In 


Fi|.  &5.     Typical  Deli 
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electrical  matters  as  in  most  other  affairs,  cheap  work  is  generally 
poor  work,  and  deviation  fiom  the  methods  shown  by  experience  to 
be  reliable  are  usually  prompted  by  a  desire  to  save  money  at  the 
expense  of  safety  and  permanence. 

The  method  of  bringing  supply  or  "service"  wires  into  buildings 
naturally  demands  first  attention.  Where  street  mains  iire  under- 
ground the  lines  should,  wherever  possible,  enter  througli  the  base- 
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ment  or  cellar  walls,  the  lead-covered  cables  being  carried  through 
the  foundations  through  tubes  tightly  sealed. 

Where  mains  are  overhead,  the  supply  wires  may  enter  either 
through  the  basement,  being  carried  down  the  outside  of  the  wall 
in  iron  conduit,  or  through  some  upper  portion  of  the  wall,  though 
the  former  entrance  is  almost  always  preferable.  Where  transformers 
are  used  they  may  be  on  poles  near  the  building  or  mounted  on  the 
outside  wall  in  a  substantial  manner.  An  entrance  through  a  roof. 
Bear  a  cornice  or  into  little  used  or  inaccessible  attics  or  lofts,  should 
be  avoided.  Where  wires  or  cables  pass  through  the  outside  walls 
there  must  be  either  iron  conduit  or  insulating  bushings  sloping 
upward  toward  the  inside,  and  the  wires  outside  must  have  drip 
loops  which  will  prevent  moisture  following  along  them  into  the  wall. 
The  fastenings  of  the  wires  to  the 
building  must  be  most  substantial 
and  good  insulators  must  be  provided 
for  the  supply  wires.  Fig.  56  shows 
the  method  where  bushings  are  em- 
ployed. If  the  entrance  is  made 
through  conduit,  the  inner  end  of  the 
conduit  should  always  be  extended  to 
the  service  fuses.  At  the  nearest 
accessible  place  in  the  building  must 

be  placed  what  are  called  the  service  fuses  and  the  service  switch. 
The  switch  b  usually  of  the  knife-blade  pattern  and  must  be  such 
as  to  cut  off  all  the  wires.  Single-pole  switches  must  never  be  used 
as  service  switches.  The  purpose  of  service  switches  is  to  provide 
means  for  cutting  off  current  for  repairs  or  in  case  of  fire  or  other 
accident.  The  service  fuses  should  be  placed  between  the  service 
switch  and  the  mains  to  the  outside  of  the  building.  Their  purpose 
is  to  protect  all  the  wires  inside  the  building  from  overloads,  and 
they  should  be  such  as  to  melt  or  "blow"  with  current  not  much 
in  excess  of  the  normal  full  current  likely  to  be  taken  by  the  entire 
installation  which  the  service  supplies. 

Service  switches  and  fuses  take  many  forms,  from  a  pair  of 
small  "plug  fuses"  and  knife  switch  on  a  porcelain  base  to  quite 
elaborate  switchboards  which  carry  both  these  and  other  sub-fuses 
for  the  main  circuits  within  the  building.    The  same  principle,  how- 
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ever,  applies  to  all;  all  wires  must  be  protected,  the  service  entrance 
must  be  accessible  and  fuses  must  be  of  proper  capacity.  From  the 
service  switch  the  lines  usually  extend  through  meters  to  distribution 
centers  which  are  panels  from  which  the  several  sub-circuits  branch 
off  to  lamps  or  motors  through  the  building.  Fig.  57  shows  such  a 
center.  There  may  be  only  one  such  center  in  a  small  installation, 
or  in  a  larger  one  there  may  be  a  main  distributing  panel  and  numer- 
ous smaller  ones  at  various  places  in  the  risk. 

General  Rules  on  Wires.    Size.    No  wire  smaller  than  No.  14 
B.  &  S.  gauge  is  allowed  (except  In  fixtures  and  for  pendant  or  flexi- 
ble cord)  since  no  smaller  size  has  both  the  conductivity  and  also  suf- 
ficient mechanical  strength  to  standthestrains  of  installation  and  use. 
JmtiU    and    Splices. 
All   joints    and   splices 
must    be    made    both 
mechanically  and  elec- 
trically secure  and  then 
be  soldered  except  when 
one  of  the  very  few  ap- 
proved splicing  devices 
is    used.     For  general 
wiring,  the  underwTiters 
have   never  found  any 
equivalent  for  good  sold- 
ered joints  when  all  the 
possible  effects  of  cor- 
rosion, alternate   heat- 

Fif.  57.     Di»iNbinin«  P.nel  lor  l.iKhtiDB  Circuit  j  r  -t. 

mg  and  cooling,  vibra- 
tion, and  mechanical  strains  are  considered.  The  neatness  and 
thoroughness  of  the  soldered  joints  are  two  of  the  best  general  in- 
dications of  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship  on  any  job.  After 
being  soldered  wire  joints  must  be  covered  with  an  insulation  equal 
to  that  at  other  places  on  the  conductors.  This  is  usually  done  by 
winding  the  joints  with  a  g(M)d  pure  rubber  tape  over  which  is  wound 
a  "friction  tape"  of  fabric  impregnated  with  a  compound, 

M'ireii  in  WalLi,  Floors,  etc.  Wires  must  alwa\'s  be  separatee^ 
from  walls,  floors,  timbers,  and  partitions  by  non-combustible,  Il0ii> ' 
absorptive,  insulating  tubes  such  as  glass  or  porcelain  and  must  be 
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kept  free  from  all  contacts  with  pipes  or  any  conducting  material. 
This  general  rule  is  established  without  any  reference  to  the  insula- 
tion which  is  on  the  wires  themselves,  the  idea  being  that  tlie  insula- 
tion of  the  conductors  from  each  other  and  from  other  conducting 
materials  must  be  sufficient  to  furnish  the  necessary  protection  in 
case  the  wire  coverings  are  defective  or  become  injured  in  any  way. 
This  principle  does  not,  however,  prevent  the  wires  being  drawn  into 
metal  conduits  which  are  specially  designed  as  wire  raceways,  nor 
can  it  apply  to  fixtures  in  which  the  wires  must  be  in  the  metal  stems 
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and  arms,  For  such  cases  special  rules  are  established.  Fig.  58 
shows  a  good  example  of  overhead  wiring  in  which  an  iron  pipe  may 
be  seen  protecting  wires  up  the  post,  while  the  wires  on  ceiling  and 
around  beams  are  very  well  arranged  and  supported. 

In  damp  or  wet  places,  the  relative  arrangement  of  pipes  and 
wires  should  be  such  that  the  wires  cannot  touch  the  pipes  and  so 
that  water  cannot  drop  from  the  pipes  on  the  wires.  The  subject  of 
electrical  work  in  damp  places  will  be  considered  in  another  place. 

Carrying  Capacity.  The  Code  prescribes  the  maximum  cur- 
rent which  shall  be  carried  on  copper  wires  of  different  sizes. 
This  table,  which  has  been  recently  somewhat  revised,  was  originally 
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based  upon  an  elaborate  series  of  careful  experiments.    Table  III 

gives  the   revised    figures  for   rubber-covered  wires,  and    for  all 

types  of.  wire  insulation  such  as  slow-burning  and  weatherproof 

braids. 

The  table  for  rubber-covered  wires  is  lower  than  the  other  be* 

cause  high  temperatures  such  as  might  result  from  a  wire  carrying 
too  much  current  have  a  harmful  effect  on  the  insulating  properties  of 
rubber.  The  table  is  for  indoor  work  only.  It  is  stated  that  for  any 
given  size  of  wire,  a  current  about  three  times  as  great  as  that  given 
in  Table  III  will  cause  all  ordinary  fnsulations  to  smoke.  The  table 
does  not  consider  the  question  of  drop  as  it  is  called.  Thus  in  Fig. 
59,  suppose  Z>  is  a  dynamo  supplying  current  to  M,  a  motor  250  feet 
away  from  it,  and  suppose  the  motor  requires  90  amperes  at  220  volts. 
From  Table  III  it  is  seen  that  No.  2  wire  could  be  used.  But 
some  ]X)wer  is  lost  in  driving  the  current  through  the  500  feet  of 
line  wire  and,  if  the  wire  is  small,  its  resistance  will  be  large  and  so 
more  power  will  be  "lost  on  the  line  wires."      The   part  of  the 

dynamo  voltage  required  to 
drive  the  working  current  over 
the  supply  wires  is  called  the 
**drop."  Suppose  it  is  pre- 
scribed that  the  drop  shall  not 
be  over  1  per  cent  of  the  total 
voltage.  One  per  cent  of  220 
volts  is  2.2  volts.  The  current  in  the  line  equals  the  voltage  to  force 
the  current  over  the  line  divided  by  the  ohms  resistance  of  the  line. 

2  *^ 

In  this  case  90  =  — ,- ,  or  resistance  of  the  500  feet  of  wire 

resistance 

2.2 
must  not  be  more  than     .  ohms  or  .024  ohms.    From  a  suitable  wire 

table  it  will  be  found  that  a  No.  0000  wire  will  be  required.  Thus 
the  nect^sity  of  keeping  the  loss  of  power  low  on  the  line  may  neces- 
sitate the  use  of  a  larger  wire  than  would  be  needed  for  safety  under 
the  underwriters'  rules. 

Constant-Current  Systems.  The  nature  of  these  has  already 
l)een  explained  on  page  1  .S.  Such  systems  are  used  nowadays  almost 
exclusively  for  street  lighting  with  arc  lamps  and  the  voltage  runs 


250  far 


Fig.  59.     Simple  Electric  Power  Circuit 
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TABLE  III 


Carrying  Capacity  of  Wires 


« 

B.  &S.  G. 

Rubber 

Insulation 

Amperes 

Other 

Insulations 

Amperes 

arcular 
Mils 

18 

3 

5 

1,624 

16 

6 

10 

2,583 

14 

15 

20 

4,107 

12 

20 

25 

6,530 

10 

25 

30 

10,380 

8 

35 

50 

16,510 

6 

50 

70 

26,250 

5 

55 

80 

33,100 

4 

70 

90 

41,740 

3 

80 

100 

52,630 

2 

90 

125 

66,370 

1 

100 

150 

83,690 

0 

• 

125 

200 

105,500 

00 

150 

225 

133,100 

000 

175 

275 

167.800 

0000 

225 

325 

211,600 

Circular  Mils 

200,000 

200 

300 

300,000 

275 

400 

400,000 

325 

500 

500,000 

400 

600 

600,000 

450 

680 

700,000 

500 

760 

800,000 

550 

840 

900,000 

600 

920 

1,000,000 

650 

1,000 

1,100,000 

690 

1,080 

1,200,000 

730 

1,150 

1,300,000 

770 

1,220 

1,400,000 

810 

1,290 

1,500,000 

850 

1,360 

1,600,000 

890 

1,430 

1,700,000 

930 

1,490 

1,800,000 

970 

1,550 

1,900,000 

1,010 

1,610 

2,000,000 

1,050 

1,670 
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from  2,000  to  3,300  volts.  The  arc  lamps  on  such  circuits  are  arranged 
so  that  each  line  has  enough  lamps  in  series  to  use  the  available 
dynamo  or  transformer  voltage  allowing  the  necessary  margin  for 
regulation. 

The  high  voltages  generally  employed,  call  for  the  very  best 
insulation  and  only  rubber-covered  wire  should  be  used;  all  wires  in 
buildings  must  be  in  plain  sight  and  never  encased.  The  bringing 
of  such  circuits  into  buildings  is  not  very  general  and  arc  lamps 
designed  to  be  connected  in  multiple  on  ordinary  low-voltage  circuits 
are  much  to  be  preferred. 

There  are  special  rules  for  series  arc-lamp  wiring  in  buildings 
which  cover  the  method  of  bringing  supply  wires  through  the  walb, 
provision  for  a  special  form  of  switch  at  points  where  the  lines  enter 
and  leave  the  building,  requirement  for  1  inch  separation  between 
wires  and  the  surfaces  over  which  they  pass  and  8  inches  from  each 
other  and  extra  protection  of  all  wires  by  running  boards  or  guard 
strips.  The  service  switch  required  on  constant-current  systems 
must  be  a  dotible-contad  switch,  that  is,  it  must  be  so  arranged  as  to 
first  place  a  cross  connection  or  short-circuit  on  the  lines  into  the 
building  and  then  disconnect  these  lines  from  the  supply  altogether. 
This  leaves  the  circuit  unbroken,  but  cut  out  of  the  building.  An 
attempt  to  actually  break  the  circuit  would  be  sure  to  cause  a  very 
destructive  arc.  Series  arc  lamps  must  be  carefully  isolated  from  all 
inflammable  stuff  and  unless  they  are  of  the  "enclosed  arc"  type 
must  be  provided  with  screens  and  nets  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
sparks  from  the  carbon  or  melted  copper.  All  connections  must  be 
made  in  a  most  reliable  manner  and  in  all  series  arc  work  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  voltage  across  any  break  in  the  circuit  is  very 
high  and  \^dll  cause  very  severe  arcing. 

Incandescent  lamps  are  not  generally  connected  to  series 
circuits  since  their  use  involves  an  automatic  cut-out  at  each  lamp 
which  will  shunt  the  current  around  the  lamp  in  case  the  lamp  be- 
comes loose  or  its  filament  breaks.  These  devices  are  expensive, 
difficult  to  keep  in  order  and  generally  undesirable.  Formerly,  com- 
binations of  incandescent  lamps  on  series  circuits  were  used, 
consisting  of  groups  of  lamps  in  series  or  in  multiple,  but  these 
arrangements  are  not  now  in  use  and  are  forbidden  in  the  rules.  It 
is  evident  that  incandescent  lamps  on  series  circuits  should  never  be 
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allowed  on  gas  fixtures  since  an  arc  to  the  grounded  gas  pipe  would 
be  very  severe  and  would  be  liable  to  burn  through  the  pipe  and 
ignite  the  escaping  gas. 

G)nstant-Potential  Systems.  The  character  of  these  systems 
has  been  explained  on  page  12.  Almost  all  systems  for  light  and 
power  in  buildings  of  all  sorts  are  of  this  type.  The  most  conmion 
are  110- volt  two- we  direct-current  systems;  three-wire  systems 
with  220  volts  between  outside  wires  and  110  volts  between  the 
neutral  and  either  outer  wire;  500-  to  600-volt  d.  c.  street  and  elevated 
railroad  systems  with  "ground  return";  440-  to  ()00-volt  a.c.  systems 
for  motors.  In  addition  there  are  1,100-,  2,200-,  and  3,300-volt 
a.  c.  power  circuits  and  the  so-called  a.  c.  transmission  lines  at  all 
voltages  from  1,000  up  to  80,000  or  100,000  volts.  While  occasionally 
a.  c.  motors  are  made  for  direct  operation  at  1,100  or  2,200  volts, 
in  general  for  voltages  above  600  volts,  alternating-current  trans- 
mission lines  are  employed  which  are  connected  to  transformers  at 
the  factories  or  mills  where  the  power  is  used  and  which  ''step-down'' 
the  voltage  to  440  volts  or  some  other  voltage  which  can  conveniently 
be  used  in  the  motors  and  for  lighting  purposes.  Both  the  primary 
and  secondary  circuits  in  this  case  are  constant  potential  systems. 

In  street  railway  work  large  machines  called  rotary  converters 
are  employed  which  are  driven  by  the  high-voltage  alternating 
current  from  transformers  connected  to  the  transmission  lines  and 
which  deliver  direct  current  at  about  600  volts  to  the  trollev  svstem. 
Such  rotary  converters  are  usually  placed  in  substations  so  located 
as  to  conveniently  and  economically  supply  the  different  sections  of 
a  city.  A  similar  practice  is  followed  in  cities  where  direct  current 
is  to  be  furnished  for  general  Ughting  and  power,  and  the  original 
generating  station  is  more  or  less  remote.  Such  substations  come 
under  the  same  rules  as  generating  or  dynamo  stations. 

All  so-called  isolated  plants,  that  is,  plants  in  individual  factories 
or  large  buildings,  are  constant-potential  systems  also.  In  the 
underwriters'  rules  constant-potential  systems  are  subdivided  into 
low  potential  systems  up  to  550  volts;  high-potential  systems  550  to 
3,500  volts;  and  extra-high-potential  systems  over  3,500  volts.  Of 
these  the  low-potential  systems  are  of  most  importance  since  they 
include  the  very  great  majority  of  equipments  for  using  electricity 
in  buildings  for  light,  heat,  and  power. 
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GENERAL  INSTALLATION  RULES  FOR  CONTROLLING  AND 

PROTECTING  DEVICES 

Switches,  fuses,  and  circuit  breakers  may  all  be  described  as 
arcing  devices,  that  is,  their  operation  always  produces  an  arc. 
This  arc  may  be  small  or  large  but  it  is  impossible  to  break  a  circuit- 
carrying  current  without  some  arc  even  if  it  is  so  small  that  it  is  a 
mere  spark.  The  duration  and  intensity  of  an  arc  depends  upon  the 
strength  and  voltage  of  the  current,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  gap 
in  the  circuit  is  widened,  and  the  design  and  condition  of  the  arcing 
device,  swatch  or  fuse.  Dust  or  inflammable  gases  may  be  ignited 
by  an  arc  of  sufficient  intensity.  No  arcing  device,  therefore,  should 
be  placed  near  easily  ignitible  stuff,  or  exposed  to  inflammable  gases, 
or  dust,  or  flyings  of  any  combustible  material.  WTien  so  exposed,  as 
in  flour  mills,  textile  mills,  etc.,  all  switches  and  fuses  should  be  en- 
closed in  dust-tight  boxes  or  cabinets.  Open-link  fuses  are  espe- 
cially liable  to  flash  violently  and  throw  out  molten  metal  and  they 
must,  therefore,  be  given  special  attention,  and  should  never  be 
installed  outside  of  proper  cabinets  except  on  switchboards  in  fire- 
proof rooms,  such  as  engine  rooms,  generating  stations,  or  where 
they  will  be  under  constant  and  expert  supervision.  Even  in  ordi- 
nary rooms,  houses,  stores,  or  factories,  where  there  is  no  dust  or 
combustible  flyings  in  the  air,  it  is  much  better  to  have  all  knife 
switches  and  all  fuses  placed  in  cabinets  to  prevent  accidental  short- 
circuits,  caused  by  laying  a  metal  object  across  the  exposed  parts. 

Switches  immersed  in  oil  are  in  common  use  for  large  currents 
and  are  quite  safe  as  regards  arcing,  though  the  oil  involves  a  certain 
hazard  since  it  is  combustible. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  any  switch  or  circuit  breaker 
which  is  automatic,  that  is,  which  is  not  operated  by  hand  by  a 
person  at  the  actual  device  itself,  requires  better  protection  since  in 
case  of  failure  the  arcing  may  be  severe  and  no  one  may  be  at  hand 
to  take  the  needful  steps  to  prevent  its  starting  a  fire.  Such  auto- 
matic current-breaking  devices  including  time-switches  worked  by 
clocks,  sign  flashers,  and  the  like,  should  always  be  enclosed  in  very 
substantial  non-combustible  cases  or  cabinets  of  ample  size  and  so 
arranged  that  they  are  not  liable  to  be  left  open. 

Switches.  The  general  requirements  for  service  switches  have 
already  been  discussed.     While  it  is  true  that  the  service  switch 
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and  a  switch  for  every  motor  ure  the  only  ones  that  are  absolutely 
required  by  the  rules,  still  convenience  an<l  economy  of  operation 
naturally  call  for  a  number  of  switches  in  practically  everj'  installa- 
tion, and  the  correct  placing  of  them  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter 
of  importance.  The  description  of  some  of  the  very  uumerous  types 
of  switches  will  be  given  later  in  this  book,  but  we  consider  here  the 
general  rules  for  installing  all  tjpes. 

As  a  general  principle,  switches  must  always  be  placed  in  dry, 
accessible  places  and  it  is  well  to  group  them  together  so  far  as  pos- 
sible for  the  reason  that  this  will  often  reduce  the  amount  of  wiring 
and  also  render  it  easier  to  use  them  in  case  of  need. 

Knife  Sicitches.  Knife  switches  consist  of  copper  blades,  one 
for  each  pole,  hinged  at  one  end  to  copper  clips  or  posts  and  closing 
at  the  other  into  other  clips.    Where  such  a  switch  is  made  to  close 
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into  clips  at  only  one  side  of  the  hinge  end  it  is  called  a  single-throw 
switch  and  where  the  blades  can  be  thrown  into  clips  at  either  side 
of  the  hinge  it  is  called  a  double-throw  switch.  Single-throw  switches 
must  always  be  installed  so  that  gravity  will  tend  to  open  rather 
than  close  them  since  otherwise  they  might  fall  and,  hy  only  partly 
closing,  cause  arcs  and  burning.  Double-throw  .^witches  may  he 
installed  so  that  the  throw  is  either  vertical  or  horizontal  as  preferred. 
Fig.  60  shows  a  double-pole  single-throw  switch  and  a  triple-pole 
double-throw  switch  correctly  placed  and  a  single-pole  single-throw 
switch  wTongly  placed. 

Whenever  practicable,  knife  switches  should  be  so  wired  that 
the  blades  will  be  dead  when  the  switch  is  open  as  this  leaves  less 
exposed  \We  metal  and  also  makes  it  easier  and  safer  to  make  any 
repairs  or  adjustments  of  the  switch  blades  and  hinges.  In  Fig.  61 
if  the  supply  wires  (from  the  service  or  dynamo)  enter  at  the  top 
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and  the  lamps  are  connected  from  the  bottom  of  the  switch,  the 
bladeii  will  be  dead  when  the  switch  is  open.  If  the  arrangement  is 
reversed,  the  switch  blades  will  be 
connected  to  live  wires  all  the 
time,  whether  the  switch  b  open 
or  closed.  The  illustration  also 
shows  an  excellent  type  of  cast-iron 
cabinet  for  such  a  smtch  combina- 
tion. 

Surface  Snap  Suntchet.  These 
are  the  common  porcelain  base 
switches,  usually  round  in  slia[w 
and  having  metal  covers  with  the 
operating  handle  at  the  center. 
They  are  commonly  mounted  ou 
side  walls  and  the  wires  are 
Fi,  61  Approved  M«d  Switch  Bo.  ^rought  into  them  from  the  back. 
It  is  not  possible  to  fasten  them  very  securely  to  a  lath-and-plaster 
wall  unless  some  block  is  provided  for  the  screws  to  be  driven  into. 
For  this  reason,  wherever  possible,  at  all  switch  or  fixture  outlets, 
a  J-inch  block  must  be  fastened  between  studs  or  floor  timbers  flush 
with  the  back  of  lathing  to  hold  tubes,  and  to  support  switches  or 
fixtures.  When  this  L-annot  be  done,  wood  base  blocks,  not  less 
than  4  inch  in  thickness,  securely  screwed  to  lathing,  must  be  pro- 
vided for  switches,  and  also  for  fixtures  which  are  not  attached  to 
gas  pipes  or  <;c)iuluit.  Figs.  62  and  63  show  these  blocks  with  the 
wires  brought  through  them  and  through  the  lath  and  plaster  in  short 
lengths  of  flexible  tubing.  The  switches  can  thus  he  firmly  screwed 
to  the  blocks  and  the  wires  connected  to  them. 


Fit.  03. 
roiich  Lath-and-Pluter  ParUtioQ 


If  snap  switches  are  used  with  exposed  wiring  on  cleats,  there 
must  l>e  a  porcelain  sub-base  under  each  switch  so  made  that  the 
wires  will  be  kept  J  inch  from  the  surface  wired  over.    A  t 
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sub-base  must  be  used  where  such  a  switch  is  used  with  wood 
molding,  but  in  tliis  case  it  may  be  of  liard  wood  instead  of  porcelain. 
Figs.  64  and  65  show  how  this  is  done. 

Flush  Switches.  These  are  made  to  be  inserted 
into  walls  so  that  only  the  operating  push  buttons 
or  handle  will  extend  out  beyond  the  surface,  and 
are  now  in  very  general  use.  Inasmuch  as  their 
operating  parts  are  concealeil  in  the  wall  they  ^"  ^fpom  WALL 
should  invariably  be  set  into  small  steel  boxes 
through  the  back  of  which  the  wires  may  enter 
either  through  lengths  of  flexible  tubing  or  through 
iron  conduit.  The  same  requirement  applies  to  all 
small  fittings  such  as  receptacles  from  which  flexi- 
ble cords  are  run  to  heaters  and  other  portable  de- 
vices. Fig.  66  is  a  sketch  of  such  a  switch  box  set 
into  a  lath-and-plaster  wall.  The  sketch  shows  the 
box  as  it  would  appear  from  the  back  of  the  wall. 
Where  it  is  desired  to  control  the  same  electric 
lamps  from  either  of  two  switches  at  different  places, 
what  are  called  three-way  switches  are  installed. 
These  are  chiefly  used  in  residences,  as  for  the  control  of  hall  lights 

from  either  upstairs  or  downstairs.  Under 
the  rules  these  are  classed  as  single-pole 
switches  and  are  preferably  wed  so  that  only 
one  main  of  the  circuit  is  carried  to  either 
switch.  Three-way  switches  are  usually  of  the 
conmion  round-surface  porcelain-base  type  or 
push-button  wall  variety.  Fig.  67  gives  a  dia- 
gram of  the  way  to  connect  them. 

Fuses  and  Circuit  Breakers.  These  may 
be  compared  with  "safety  valves"  on  steam 
boilers,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  primarily  de- 
signed to  act  in  case  of  an  improper  condition 
of  affairs  and  prevent  by  their  automatic  action 
any  serious  trouble  resulting.  Although  this 
is  the  purpose  of  fuses  and  overload  circuit 
breakers,  it  is  altogether  too  common  for  users 
of  electric  current  to  misuse  them,  and  so  de- 
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stroy  the  protection  intended.  It  is  evident  that  a  fuse  which  is  so 
large  that  it  will  not  melt  until  a  current  passes  through  it  which  is 
far  too  large  to  be  safely  carried  by  the 
wires  or  other  parts  of  the  circuit,  is 
worthless.  The  fusible  part  of  a  fuse  is 
usually  a  strip  or  wire  of  soft  lead  or 
zinc  of  such  size  that  if  any  considerable 
current  over  that  for  which  it  is  designed 
passes  through  it,  it  will  melt  off  and  so 
open  the  circuit.  Whenever  a  fuse  of  tlie 
proper  size  for  its  circuit  blows  or  vulis, 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  seek  out 
the  cause,  for  the  operation  of  the  fuse  is 
proof  that  there  is,  or  has  been,  something 
wrong.  Thus  if  in  a  house  a  lighting- 
circuit  is  properly  protected  by  6  ampere 
fuses  and  these  fuses  blow,  one  may  be 
sure  that  more  than  6  amperes,  and,  therefore,  more  than  a  safe  current 
has,  for  some  reason,  traversed  the  wires  for  a  time  long  enough  to  melt 
the  small  fuse  strip.  Now,  unless  this  excess  of  current  was  due  to 
some  momentary  accident,  known  and  recognized  as  such,  the  same 
condition  that  once  allowed  the  unduly  large  current  to  flow  probably 
still  exists,  and  until  this  trouble  is  sought  out  and  remedied,  the 
same  unsafe  condition  exists.  It  is,  therefore,  very  unwise  to  replace 
the  blown  fuses  with  some  of  larger  current-carrying  capadty,  for 
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this  is  merely  reducing  the  protection  without  removing  the  source 
of  danger. 

Still  worse  is  it  to  replace  blown  fuses  by  fuses  which  have  been 
filled  up  with  metal,  or  acro^,  or  through  which,  extra  metal  strips 
have  been  fastened  in  a  misguided  attempt  to  keep  the  fuses  bom 
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blowing  again.  One  might  as  reasonably  tie  down  a  steam  boiler's 
safety  valve.  These  principles  when  thus  stated  appear  very  ele- 
mentary and  sell-evident  and  yet  the  misuse  and  abuse  of  fuses  is, 
perhaps,  the  commonest  fault  observed  in  the  maintenance  of  electric 
installations.  The  only  reason  that  disaster  does  not  always  follow 
ignorant  or  culpable  misuse  of  fuses,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
wires  and  other  parts  of  the  system  are  installed  with  a  fairly  large 
margin  of  safety.  This  does  not,  of  course,  in  any  degree  justify 
over-fusing  circuits  or  tampering  with  fuses  or  other  safeguards, 
and  insurance  inspectors  should  not  tolerate  any  deviation  from 
standard  rules  for  the  protection  of  circuits  or  fail  to  demand  the 
use  of  only  approved  protective  devices  of  proper  rating  for  every 
circuit.  Fig.  68  shows  some  fuses  ivhich  have  been  "doctored"  in 
ways  unfortunately  all  too  common. 

The  following  excellent  statement  is  taken  from   the  book  of 
rules  of  the  Associated  Factory  Mutual  Companies: 


Typical  EumpW  of  "Oootored"  Fug«s 


Specifications  for  fuses  require  that  they  shall  be  rated  at  a  certaio  per 
cent  of  the  maximum  current  which  they  will  carry  indefinitely,  as  follows: 
link  fuses  80  per  cent  and  enclosed  fuses  90  per  cent.  The  margin  thus  pro- 
vided between  the  rating  of  the  fuse  and  its  actual  melting  point  will  permit 
the  ordinary  fluctuations  in  current  without  opening  the  circuit.  If  fuses 
selected  to  conform  to  the  above  rule  are  not  large  enough  to  carry  the  load, 
it  is  evident  that  the  wires  also  are  overloaded,  and  either  the  load  should  be 
diminished  or  the  size  of  the  wire  increased. 

Circuit  brealters  are  so  sensitive  that  it  is  often  necessary  to  set  them 
much  above  the  ordinary  current  to  keep  them  from  being  constantly  opened 
by  momentary  rises  in  the  current,  such  as  might  be  caused  by  starting  a  motor 
or  by  a  rise  in  the  voltage  of  the  dynamo  due  to  a  sudden  decrease  of  load. 
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When  this  is  the  case,  a  fuse  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  wire  from  a 
steady  current  above  the  safe  carrying  capacity  of  the  wire  but  below  the  point 
at  which  the  circuit  breaker  is  set  to  open.  The  fuse  requires  a  little  time  to 
heat,  and  so  does  not  melt  with  the  momentary  rises  of  current  which  would 
open  the  circuit  breaker  if  it  were  set  as  low  as  it  would  have  to  be  if  the  fuses 
were  not  provided. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  ^'service  entrances"  must 
be  fused,  that  is,  there  must  be  a  fuse  in  each  wire  where  the  current 
supply  is  brought  into  a  building.  An  exception  is  made  in  the  case 
of  three-wire  (not  three-phase  a.  c,  however),  systems.  In  these  the 
fuse  may  be  omitted  in  the  neutral  wire,  provided  this  wire  is  of 
equal  carrying  capacity  with  the  outside  wures  and  is  reliably  grounded, 
since  in  such  a  three-wire  system  the  neutral  wire  cannot  under  any 
condition  carry  more  current  than  either  of  the  outside  wires;  the 
fact  that  it  is  grounded  adds  a  certain  safety,  because  it  is  espe- 
cially desirable  that  the  neutral  should  not  be  opened  unless  the 


Fig.  C9.     Fuse  Arrangement  for  Three-Wire  Circuit 

outside  wires  are  also  opened,  as  might  occur  if  a  neutral  fuse  alone 
blew,  or  was  removed  without  the  others  also  opening.  Fig.  69 
illustrates  this  point.  When  the  fuse  in  the  neutral  at  N  is  in  place, 
lamps  A  can  have  only  110  volts  across  them  and  lamps  B  the  same, 
but  if  the  fuse  N  is  removed,  the  group  A  A\nll  be  in  series  with  the 
group  B  across  the  220  volts  of  the  outside  wires,  and  as  there  are 
4  lamps  at  A  and  only  2  at  fi,  the  resistance  and  volts  drop  across  A 
will  be  only  one-half  the  resistance  and  drop  across  B.  Thus  A 
will  get  only  one-third  of  220  volts  or  73.3  volts,  and  B  will  get  146.7 
volts.  The  lamps  B  will  thus  burn  over  bright  or  even  burn  out,  and 
those  in  A  will  be  dim.  Of  course,  if  there  were  the  same  number  of 
lamps  at  A  as  at  By  it  would  make  no  difference  whether  the  neutral 
wire  were  open  or  not,  but  when  the  system  is  unbalanced  as  in  Kg. 
69  it  is  better  to  avoid  having  the  neutral  opened  and,  therefore, 
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the  fuse  in  it  is  often  omitted,  and  the  wire  carried  through  unbroken. 
Beyond  the  service  entrance  fuses  and  switch,  the  circuits  are 
usually  divided;  thus  in  a  house  several  circuits  of  smaller  wire  will 
lead  to  the  lights  on  the  different  floors,  or  in  a  larger  building  or  a 
factory,  sub-mains  will  be  carried  up  to  the  distributing  centers 
through  the  building  from  which  in  turn  smaller  wires  will  branch 
out.  The  proper  proportioning  of  these  cables  and  wires  for  the 
economical  distribution  of  current  is  a  problem  for  the  electrical 
engineer.  The  point  to  be  noted  here  is  that  fuses  or  breakers  must 
be  placed  at  every  point  where  a  change  is  made  in  the  size  of  wire 
unless  the  fuse  next  back  will  also  protect  the  smaller  wire.  The 
rated  capacity  of  fuses  must  not  exceed  the  allowable  carrying  capacity 
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Fij?.  70.     Diagram  Showing  Fuse  Arrangement  and  Size  of  Wire 
for  Typical  Lighting  and  Power  Circuit 

of  the  wire  as  given  on  page  65,  and  circuit  breakers  must  not  be  set 
more  than  30  per  cent  above  the  capacity  of  the  wire  unless  a  fuse 
is  also  used,  when  they  may  be  set  100  per  cent  higher.  Fig.  70  shows 
the  sizes  of  wire  and  the  fuse  arrangement  for  a  typical  case.  The 
arc  lamps  require  30  amperes,  the  20  incandescent  lamps  10  amperes, 
and  the  motor  has  a  full  load  current  of  20  amperes.  The  motor, 
however,  must  have  leads  for  25  per  cent  above  full  load  current  or 
25  amperes  or  No.  10  wire.  Allowing  60  amperes  for  the  total  normal 
current  the  service  fuses  at  A  might  be  60  amperes  and  the  wires 
next  beyond  them  No.  4.  The  other  wire  sizes  are  shown  and  the 
fuses  would  have  to  be  placed  as  shown  and  have  the  following 
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ratings:  B,  30  amperes;  C,  10  amperes;  /),  30  amperes;  i?,  20  am- 
peres; and  Fj  10  amperes.  The  lO-ampere  fuses  are  required  at  C  and 
F,  because  by  a  special  rule  mentioned  below  this  is  the  limit  for  fuses 
for  branch  circuits  at  110  volts  supplying  incandescent  lamps.  A 
pair  of  fuses  is  also  required  for  each  arc  lamp  and  these  would  in  the 
case  shown  usually  be  of  a  10-ampere  rating.  If  circuit  breakers 
were  substituted  for  the  motor  fuses  at  E  they  should  be  set  to  open 
at  not  over  30  per  cent  above  the  capacity  of  No.  10  wire  or  about  31 
amperes. 

It  will  frequently  be  found  necessary  to  provide  cut-outs  where 
taps  are  taken  from  large  mains.  In  such  cases,  if  the  clamps  on  the 
cut-outs  are  not  sufficiently  large  and  strong  to  give  a  firm  and  secure 
connection,  a  short  length  of  smaller  wire  may  be  soldered  to  the 
main  wire  and  then  carried  direct  to  the  cut-out,  which  should  be 
located  as  near  as  possible  to  the  point  of  connection  with  the  mains. 
Special  care  should  be  taken  to  guard  these  leads  from  accident  as 
they  may  not  be  properly  protected  by  the  fuses  in  the  main  circuit. 

Fuses  are  always  installed  in  pairs  (or  sets  of  3  on  three-wire 
circuits),  so  that  each  side  of  the  circuit  is  fused  for  the  reason  that  a 
**ground''  or  *'cross"  might  occur  so  as  to  cause  a  large  current  to  flow 
over  a  path  not  including  any  fuse.  Furthermore,  fusing  both  sides 
gives  a  much  greater  factor  of  safety  and  insures  protection  under 
all  conditions. 

In  installing  incandescent  lamps,  fuses  must  be  so  placed  that 
no  set  of  lamps  requiring  more  than  660-watts  power  will  be  depend- 
ent on  a  single  pair  of  fuses.  Some  city  rules  state  this  in  terms  regu- 
lating lamp  sockets  or  receptacles,  and  limit  the  number  of  such 
sockets  since  this  amounts  to  about  the  same  thing.  The  purpose 
of  this  rule  is  to  secure  such  a  subdivision  of  the  fuses  that  no  very 
large  currents  can  flow  for  any  long  time  over  any  part  of  the  small 
wiring  without  opening  a  fuse  and  thus  the  effects  of  a  short-circuit 
or  other  accident  will  be  very  much  minimized.  Suppose  we  had  a 
long  line  of  No.  10  wire  protected  by  25  ampere  fuses  on  a  110-volt 
circuit,  and  50  incandescent  lamps  in  multiple  on  this  line  with  no 
other  fuses.  Suppose  also  that  only  one  of  the  lamps  were  burning. 
Now  if  this  lamp  were  hung  on  a  flexible  cord  and  a  "short-circuit" 
occurred  on  the  cord  or  in  the  lamp  socket,  we  should  have  to  wait 
until  the  short-circuit  became  severe  enough  to  allow  about  30 
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amperes  of  current  to  flow  before  the  25-ampere  fuses  would  open. 
(AH  fuses  will  carry,  for  a  short  time,  more  than  their  rated  currents.) 
But  30  amperes  at  110  volts  may  cause  an  arc  quite  intense  enough 
to  set  fire  to  the  cord  or  cause  molten  metal  to  drop  from  the  over- 
heated socket.  If  the  lamps  were  on  a  branch  circuit  of  No.  14  wire 
protected  by  10-ampere  fuses,  these  fuses  would  probably  melt  before 
serious  harm  were  done.  Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  it  is  wise  to  sub- 
divide the  lamp  circuits  and  protect  each  circuit  with  small  fuses. 
In  exposed  wiring  in  large  mills  an  exception  is  made  permitting 
incandescent -lamp  circuits  with  25-ampere  fuses  to  be  used  provided 
each  lamp  is  protected  by  a  very  small  fuse  placed  in  a  ceiling  rosette. 
This  is  allowed  to  prevent  running  an  excessive  amount  of  wiring 
through  large  rooms  where  the  crowded  wires  might  be  themselves 
a  source  of  danger.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  place  small  fuses 
in  the  canopies  of  fixtures  or  ceilings  and  side  walls  but  they  were 
always  troublesome  and  dangerous  to  an  extent  that  did  not  offset 
the  slight  extra  protection  they  afforded  and  all  such  *'bug"  fuses 
have  long  been  forbidden. 

Enclosed  fuses,  plug  and  cartridge,  are  allowed  by  the  Code  rules 
to  be  installed  without  cabinets  except  in  dusty  or  linty  places  but 
some  municipal  ordinances  require  all  fuses  to  be  in  cabinets.  While 
this  is  safer,  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  use  the  open-link  lead  fuse 
everywhere  if  cabinets  were  universally  required  since  they  are  much 
cheaper  than  enclosed  fuses,  and  this  is  a  tendency  not  to  be  en- 
couraged. If  proper  locations  are  chosen  for  enclosed  fuses  and  if 
only  approved  fuses  are  used,  there  is  little  hazard  under  ordinary 
conditions.  Enclosed  fuses  either  of  the  cartridge  or  the  plug  type 
and  of  makes  having  the  underwriters'  approval  will  open  the  circuits 
for  which  they  are  rated  with  practically  no  explosive  action  and 
without  emitting  flame  or  molten  metal  even  on  heavy  short-circuits. 
Even  so,  however,  they  should  never  be  placed  near  combustible 
material. 

Electric  Heaters.  Under  this  heading  are  included  all  devices 
in  which  use  is  made  of  the  heat  developed  by  the  current  (usually 
by  causing  it  to  pass  through  coils  of  wire).  These  are  electric 
pressing  irons,  air  and  water  heaters,  toilet  articles,  such  as  curling 
irons,  cooking  devices  of  all  sorts,  and  a  vast  and  constantly  increas- 
ing variety  of  domestic  and  industrial  appliances.    All  these  present 
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the  same  hazards  as  other  heaters  of  equal  capacity,  except  tliat 
the  dangers  of  open  gas  flames  and  of  matches  are  eliminated,  and 
they  all  require  the  same  precautions  in  use  and  in  their  installatioa. 
Each  should  be  protected  by  fuses  on  the  device,  or  preferably  in 
the  branch  circuits,  and  must  be  controlled  by  separate  switches 
or  plug  connectors  so  made  as  to  indicate  whether  the  current  is  "on" 
or  "off."  These  must  be  double-pole  switches  if  more  than  660  watts 
of  energy  is  required.  In  general,  such  heaters  should  never  be  "built 
in"  but  should  be  in  plain  sight.  However,  for  many  industrial  pur- 
poses electric  heaters  are  constructed  as  parts  of  toob  or  machines 
and  when  well  made  and  used  with  due  care  are  not  more  hazardous 
than  other  methods  of  heating. 

Portable  heaters  are  in  general  more  dangerous  than  stationary 
ones  since  the  latter  may  be  safeguarded  by  suitable  heat-resisting 
material  placed  between  the  device  and  its  surroundings,  such  as 


Fig.  71.     EDscU  of  Ci 


sheets  of  tin  or  steel  with  an  air  space  between  them  or  by  alternate 
layers  of  sheet  steel  and  asbestos  with  a  similar  air  space. 

The  electric  flatiron  is  perhaps  the  cau.-ie  of  more  trouble  and 
danger  from  fire  than  any  other  form  of  heater.  The  temperature 
of  the  iron  required  for  ironing  damp  fabrics  is  necessarily  high  (at 
least  500°  F,  is  common)  and  if  the  iron  is  left  with  current  on  and 
is  not  in  use  it  will  become  red-hot  in  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes. 
If  it  has  been  left  on  a  table  or  on  clothing  a  fire  is  almost  inevitable. 
Fig.  71  shows  a  cloth-covered  board  burned  by  electric  irons.  Few 
irons  have  any  automatic  cut-off  to  guard  against  such  an  accident 
and  the  fact  that  man\'  such  irons  are  used  by  persons  not  familiar 
with  the  possible  danger,  makes  these  devices  rather  hazardous. 

It  is  often  desirable  to  connect  in  multiple  with  the  heaters  and 
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between  the  heater  and  the  switch  controlling  same^  an  incandescent 
lamp  of  low  candle  power,  as  it  shows  at  a  glance  whether  or  not  the 
switch  is  open,  and  tends  to  prevent  it  being  left  closed  through 
oversight.  An  approved  stand,  of  a  pattern  such  that  the  iron  may 
be  safely  left  on  it  even  with  the  current  on,  should  be  used  with  every 
electric  pressing-iron.  The  ordinary  plain  iron  stand  for  cast  flatirons 
is  not  adequate  as  it  will  become  hot  enough  to  set  fire  to  a  table. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  stove-heated  irons  get  cooler  when 
taken  from  the  stove,  while  an  electric  iron  will  get  hotter  and  hotter 
if  left  connected  to  the  circuit  and 
not  used.  Fig.  72  shows  an  iron 
properly  installed  with  indicating 
switch,  pilot  lamp,  and  stand. 

Portable  heaters,  if  they  re- 
quire over  250  watts,  should  be 
furnished  with  approved  "heater 
cord"  which  consists  of  stranded 
copper  conductors  with  a  thin 
rubber  and  a  thick  asbestos  yarn 
covering  over  each  with  a  good 
braid  over  all.  In  factories  and 
shops  where  a  large  number  of 
flatirons  or  rather  portable  electric 
heaters  are. used,  the  circuits  lead- 
ing to  them  should  be  so  arranged 
and  provided  with  switches  that  -^ 
any  department  or  tier  of  benches 
can  be  cut  off  when  not  in  use  and 
pilot  lamps  in  conspicuous  places  should  be  provided  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  circuit  is  closed  to  the  heaters.  Domestic  cooking 
devices  electrically  heated,  are,  in  general,  fairly  safe  as  made  by  well- 
known  manufacturers,  and  are  preferable  from  the  viewpoint  of  fire 
hazard  to  similar  appliances  heated  by  gas  or  by  alcohol  lamps. 

The  use  of  flatirons  or  other  heaters  on  ordinary  lighting  circuits 
is  undesirable  since  they  often  require  more  current  than  can  be  taken 
through  the  proper  fuses  for  such  lamp  circuits.  It  is  very  desirable 
that  special  circuits  be  run  of  large  wire  properly  fused  and  with  large 
capacity  fittings  and  that  all  heating  and  small  power  devices  such 
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Fig.  72.     Properly  Installed  Electric 
Iron  Circuit 
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as  washing  and  vacuum  cleaning  machines  be  supplied  from  such 
special  circuits.  The  ordinary  wall  or  ceiling  fixtures  and  the  lamp 
sockets  attached  are  very  ill  suited  for 
connecting  portable  heaters  because  of 
their  lack  of  current-carrying  capacity; 
and,  too,  because  they  are  not  me- 
chanically strong  enough  to  with- 
stand the  comparatively  rough  usage 
to  which  such  connections  are  inevit- 
ably subjected. 

pixtureS  and  fixture  wiring 
Fixture  Details.  Electric  fixtures 
are  of  two  t>'pes  known  as  straight 
electric  and  combination,  the  former 
carrying  only  electric  lamps  and  the 
other  having  both  electric  and  gas 
lights.  The  chief  parts  of  a  fixture  are 
the  canopy  at  ceiling  or  wall,  the  stem, 
the  body,  the  arms,  and  the  sockets. 
Most  fixtures  consist  of  pipes,  often  of 
small  size,  which  are  threaded  into 
special  castings  in  the  body  or  central 
ball  with  arms  branching  from  the 
body. 

In  straight  electric  fixtures  the 
wires  are  usually  drawn  through  the 
pipes,  but  in  combination  fixtures  the 
gas  runs  in  the  pipes  and  the  wires  lie 
along  the  outside  of  the  pipes  between 
them  and  an  outer  casing  or  are  drawn 
through  cored  holes  in  cast-brasa  arms. 
The  necessarily  small  spaces  and  chan- 
nels for  vniea  in  fixtures  and  the  slight 
amount  of  insulation  which  the  wins 
can  carry,  require  very  careful  work 
..^,u  ■„.«,L-».,.vu.>.  .^  ^^^^  jj^^^  ^j^^  j^^^  conditions  pos- 

sible may  be  maintained.    The  pipes  in  which  wires  are  drawn  should 
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be  carefully  reamed  at  ends  and  all  sharp  angles,  burrs,  and  corners 
on  which  wires  may  be  injured  should  be  carefully  rounded  off.  These 
details  should  be  attended  to  by  the  fixture  maker  but  are  often  neg- 
lected, resulting  in  such  accidents  as  are  shown  in  Fig.  73,  where  the 
current  has  burned  holes  through  the  gas  pipe  and  ignited  the  gas. 
Nothing  but  rubber-covered  wire  having  a  rubber  wall,  and  no  wire 
smaller  than  No.  18  B.  &*S.  gauge,  should  be  used.  Stranded  wire 
is  preferable  to  solid  wire.  A  rubber  insulation  A-inch  thick  is 
permitted  on  No.  18  wire  for  fixtures,  but  all  No.  16  wire  and  all 
flexible  cord  if  used  for  fixture  work  should  have  at  least  A-inch 
wall.     Fixtures  are  not  allowed  on  circuits  of  over  300  volts. 

Insulating  Joint,  On  lath-and-plaster  ceilings  and  walls  where 
steel  outlet  boxes  are  not  used,  fixtures  are  usually  fastened  to  some 
form  of  "crowfoot,"  a  small  tripod  casting  into  which  the  stem  of 
the  fixture  is  screwed.  Combination  fixtures  are  screwed  on  the  pro- 
jecting nipple  of  the  gas  pipe.  When  fixtures  are  thus  supported 
on  gas  pipes  or  when  they  are  attached  to  any  grounded  metal  work 
of  a  building  or  are  on  walls  or  ceilings  of  plaster  on  metal  lathing, 
an  approved  "insulating  joint"  must  be  inserted  between  the  fixture 
and  its  support.  An  insulating  joint  is  a  coupling,  the  two  ends  of 
which  are  reUably  insulated  from  each  other  by  some  substance, 
<such  as  mica.  For  combination  fixtures  there  is  a  hole  for  the  gas 
through  the  center  of  the  joint.  Such  joints  are  required  to  be  made 
of  materials  which  will  not  be  affected  by  the  gas;  no  soft  rubber  is 
allowable  and  they  must  be  capable  of  withstanding  a  voltage  test 
of  4,000  volts  a.  c.  between  the  two  ends.  Such  insulation  is  required 
because  the  fixture  wire  is  necessarily  poorly  insulated  and  liable 
to  permit  the  conductors  to  become  "grounded"  on  the  fixture  at  one 
or  more  points.  The  insulating  joint  prevents  such  a  failure  in  the 
fixture  from  causing  current  to  flow  to  the  earth  in  case  the  circuit  is 
either  purposely  or  accidentally  grounded  at  other  places.  It  also 
prevents  voltage  sufficient  to  puncture  the  fixture  wiring  from  arcing 
across  broken  insulation  to  the  fixture  and  so  to  the  ground. 

Canopy  Insvlators.  Since  the  canopy  or  bell  covering  the  base 
of  the  fixture  at  the  ceiling  or  wall  is  in  electrical  connection  with 
the  fixture  stem,  it  also  must  be  insulated  at  its  upper  edge  from  the 
wall  wherever  an  insulating  joint  is  required.  Canopy  insulators 
take  the  form  of  molded  rings  of  composition,  fiber  rings  riveted  to 
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the  canopy  edge  or  insulating  linings  and  flanges  of  micanite  or  other 
suitable  material.  Fig.  74  shows  a  correctly  mounted  combination 
fixture  with  insulating  joint  and  canopy*  insulator.  The  cut  also 
shows  the  pieces  of  flexible  tubing  in  which  the  wires  are  separately 
encased  from  the  last  porcelain  support,  through  the  ceiling  and  to 
a  point  below  the  insulating  joint.  B  in  the  figure  b  a  piece  of 
insulating  tubing  which  should  be  placed  about  the  gas  pipe  above 
the  insulating  joint.  In  case  the  wires  were  in  steel  conduit  a  steel 
outlet  box  would  be  placed  in  the  ceiling,  the  gas  pipe  would  enter 
through  a  central  hole  in  the  back  and  the  conduit  through  another 
hole  at  one  side.  In  such  cases  the  flexible  tubes  would  not  be  used 
but  the  canopy  insulator  and 
the  insulating  joint  would  still 
be  required.  Most  trouble  from 
fixtures  occurs  in  the  canopy 
from  poorly  made  wire  joints  and 
crowded  or  jammed  wires  which 
gradually  give  way  until  finally 
an  arc  is  formed  and  the  wire 
coverings  are  ignited,  Fig.  75. 
Canopies  are  often  made  too 
shallow  and  too  small  and  work- 
men are  often  careless  in  connect- 
ing fixtures. 
Sockets  and  Receptacles. 
These  are  the  devices  into  which  incandescent  lamps  are  put  and 
are  today  made  in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  The  most  common  is 
the  familiar  brass  shell  socket  either  with  a  key  switch  or  keyless, 
screwed  on  the  ends  of  fixture  arms  or  hung  on  flexible  cords.  Where 
a  lamp  holder  is  desired  to  be  fastened  rigidly  to  walls  or  ceilings,  re- 
ceptacles arc  used  an<l  this  in  general  constitutes  the  distinction 
between  receptacles  and  sockets.  For  outdoor  use  or  in  damp 
places  weatherproof  sockets  or  receptacles  should  be  used.  These 
usually  have  porcclaid  or  composition  outer  shells,  with  connecting 
wires  sealed  In  or  with  some  form  of  encased  terminal  so  placed 
and  cohered  as  to  keej>  moisture  fn)m  exterior  and  interior. 

It  is  good  practice  to  use  only  jMircelain  sockets  in  locations 
where  a  person  might  touch  them  while  at  the  same  time  in  contact 
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in  any  way  with  any  grounded  metal  work.  Thus  in  bath 
person  attempted  to  turn  on  a  lamp  by  means  of  the  key  of  a  brass 
covered  socket  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  touching  a  water  pipe 
or  faucet,  he  might  receive  a  painful  or  dangerous  shock  if  any  portion 
of  the  electric  circuit  were  grounded.  While  such  a  shock  would 
not  be  given,  if  everything  were  in  proper  condition,  still  there  are 


Fig.  TE.     Reault  o[  Defective  FliCi 


instances  where  persons  have  been  killed  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly wise  to  prevent  even  the  chance  of  such  an  accident  by  either 
using  all  porcelain  sockets  or  by  putting  the  sockets  out  of  reach, 
and  controlling  the  lamps  by  means  of  a  switch  on  a  side  wall.  This 
practice  is  especially  to  be  commended  where  ihe  lamps  are  supplied 
with  a.  c.  transformers  the  primaries  of  which  are  supplied  by  circuits 
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Fig.  70.     Enclosed  Incandesoent  Lamp  aa 
PrecaatioD  Agaiiiat  Explosive  Vapor 


of  voltages  of  1,100,  2,200,  or  higher  values.  The  voltages  of  110  or 
even  220  either  d.  c.  or  a.  c.,  which  are  almost  universally  used  for 
incandescent  lighting  indoors,  are  not  of  themselves  at  all  liable  to 

injure  persons,  but  if  there  is  a 
fault  in  the  transforms  the  high 
primary'  voltage  may  get  into  the 
house  over  the  secondary  lines 
and  such  a  circuit  will  then  be 
distinctly  dangerous  to  life. 

In  rooms  where  inflammable 
gases  may  be  present,  as  the  re- 
sult of  some  manufacturing  proc- 
ess or  otherwise,  the  incandes- 
cent lamp  and  its  socket  must 
be  enclosed  in  a  vapor-tight  globe 
and  supported  on  a  pipe  hanger, 
wired  with  approved  rubber- 
covered  No.  14  wire  soldered  directly  to  the  circuit  wires.  Even  the 
minute  spark  caused  by  breaking  a  16-candle-power  lamp  has  been 
known  to  set  fire  to  vapors  such  as  gasoline  and  air  in  the  proper 
mixture  and  the  reason  for  taking  every  precaution  against  sparks 

where  such  vapors  exist,  becomes 
very  apparent.  Fig.  76  shows 
a  lamp  so  enclosed  and  sup- 
ported. 

In  damp  or  wet  places  weath- 
erproof sockets  are  required 
and  these  must  either  be  made 
upon  fixtures  or  hung  as  shown 
in  Fig.  77.  Here  stranded  No. 
14  rubber-covered  wires  are 
shown  passing  from  the  socket  to 
the  circuit  wires  to  which  they 
are  soldered.  The  socket  and 
lamp  must  not  hang  direct  on  the  soldered  joints  but  some  other 
support  must  be  supplied  as  by  holding  the  socket  wires  under  one 
of  the  porcelain  cleats.  The  ordinary  brass  shell  socket  is  a  fairly 
standard  device  as  now  furnished  by  the  best  makers,  but  it  is  of 


Fig.  77.     Flpxiblc  Cord  Mounting  for 
I  ncandesccnt^Lamp 
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necessity  small,  and  not  very  strong.  It  is  decidedly  better 
never  to  use  such  a  socket  except  for  an  incandescent  lamp  and 
where  an  outlet  is  desired  from  which  to  take  current  for  portable 
heaters,  fans,  and  the  like,  to  provide  special  wall  or  floor  receptacles. 
This  insures  adequate  current-carrying  capacity  and  avoids  mechan- 
ical injury  to  the  comparatively  frail  sockets. 

Flexible  Cords.  There  are  two  chief  classes  of  flexible  cords, 
the  plain  twisted  pairs  and  the  various  types  of  reinforced  cord  for 
portable  use  and  where  extra  protection  and  strength  is  needed.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  use  of  any  type  of  flexible  cord  constitutes 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  conductors  must  be  well  sepa- 
rated. From  one  point  of  view  it  seems  inconsistent  to  require  wires 
to  be  well  separated  in  walls,  floors,  and  partitions  and  then  permit 
the  two  conductors  of  a  cord  to 
be  twisted  closely  together,  with 
only  a  thin  rubber  insulation  and 
a  cotton  braid  on  each.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  concession  made  to  the 
necessities  of  the  case  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  flexible 
cords  may  be  and  often  are  the 
weakest  part  of  an  ordinary  wir- 
ing installation.  It  thus  be- 
comes at  once  evident  why  very 
definite  limitations  must  be  made 
in  the  use  of  cords.  Fig.  78  show^s 
types  of  flexible  cords. 

The  common  ^'twisted  pair"  cord  consists  of  stranded  copper 
conductors  having  a  total  carrying  capacity  equal  to  that  of  No.  18, 
16  or  14  B.  &  S.  gauge  solid  wire.  No  conductors  smaller  than  No.  18 
are  allowed  even  for  very  small  currents  in  order  that  the  mechanical 
strength  may  not  be  too  little.  (It  should  be  noticed  also  that  No. 
18  and  No.  16  wires  are  permitted  only  for  flexible  cord  and  for  fixture 
wiring,  No.  14  or  larger  being  required  everywhere  else.) 

The  copper  strands  are  twisted  or  cabled  together  and  wound 
with  a  wrapping  of  cotton  thread  both  to  keep  the  rubber  from  direct 
contact  with  the  copper  which  it  tends  to  corrode  and  to  prevent  a 
broken  strand  of  wire  puncturing  the  insulation. 


a  b  C 

Fig.  78.     Types  of  Flexible  Corda 
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The  rubber  insulation  should  be  A-inch  thick  on  No.  18  and 
No.  16,  and  A-inch  on  No.  14  cords  and  over  each  should  be  a  fairly 
close  braid  of  cotton  thread.  It  is  apparent  that  the  finished  cord  so 
made  with  its  two  conductors  twisted  closely  together  does  not  afford 
any  very  great  protection  against  a  short-circuit  resulting  from  broken 
or  worn  insulations  and  braid,  and  that  the  rubber  and  cotton  braids 
supply  a  very  fairly  good  fuel  for  any  flame  which  is  started. 

The  foregoing  is  not  intended  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
flexible  cords  should  not  be  used,  but  rather  to  point  to  the  reason  why 
their  use  should  be  restricted  and  why  they  are  open  to  objections  not 
applying  to  ordinary  separate  and  fixed  wires. 

Flexible  cord  should  never  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  regular 
fixed  wiring.  If  the  wiring  provided  does  not  give  outlets  at  the 
proper  places  it  should  be  changed  in  a  proper 
and  reliable  manner.  The  common  practice  of 
festooning  flexible  cord  along  walls  and  ceilings 
and  even  through  doorways  and  walls  is  to 
be  strongly  condemned  as  an  unsafe  and  wholly 
inexcusable  misuse  of  material.  The  use  uf 
flexible  cord  is  limited  to  300  volts.  It  should 
not  be  umhI  to  support  lamp  clusters  as  they 
are  not  capable  of  being  secured  well  enough 
>>  under  binding  screws  to  hold  any  considerable 
n  eight  The  ordinary  cord  should  be  used  only 
to  hold  lamps  which  under  all  usual  conditions 
hang  frcelj  m  au-  and  which  are  not  likely  to 
Ik  mo\ed  sufficiently  to  come  into  contact  with 
PonabiB  Laaip  sum)undiiig  objccts.    III  brief,  this  cord  is  for 

"pendant"  u.se  only  as  its  common  name  implies.  The  use  of  pen- 
<lant  cord  for  reinforce<l  cord  is  a  very  common  fault.  Ragged  half- 
broken  lamp  c'ord  lying  about  on  floors  and  looped  over  all  kinds  of 
su])ports  c-onstitutes  a  ver,\'  common  defect  in  installations,  otherwise 
ixrhaps  in  fair  ((inilition.  "Flexible  (■()rd  fires"  are  as  common  as 
might  Iw  exi>e<'ted  from  the  fr<'<|ucrit  misus<'  of  this  form  of  wire. 

K(ir  ull  |xirtablc  work  iiicludinjf  those  |>endants  which  are  liable 
ti)  Ih-  niovcci  about,  sonic  form  of  reinforced  I'ord  should  always  be 
employed.  In  tliese  the  ordinary  pendant  cord  is  covered  either 
with  an  miter  riibl>er  jaikct  and  a  stout  "over-all"  braid  or  where 
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the  exposure  to  injury  is  Ies3  {as  in  offices  and  residencea)  with  an 
outer  woven  braid  only.  These  reinforced  cords  are  far  from  in- 
destructible and  should  be  frequently  inspected  and  renewed  before 
an  accident  makes  it  absolutely  necessary.  The  use  of  all  kinds  of 
flexible  cord  in  show  windows  is  expressly  forbidden  by  the  Code, 
because  it  has  been  found  that  it  is  subject  to  exceptionally  hard 


usiigc  there,  and  more  especially'  Ix'cuuse  of  the  practical  certainty 
tliat  it  will  l>e  used  as  a  support  for  window  decorations  or  goods  of 
iiiflununable  nature  which  have  often  been  found  pinned  to  it  or 
supported  by  wires  stnnig  acntss  it.  A  special  kind  of  cord  having 
11  metal  armor  is,  however,  allowed  in  show  windows. 
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In  connecting  flexible  cords  to  sockets,  rosettes  or  other  devices, 
special  attention  should  be  paid  to  seeing  that  all  the  small  copper 
strands  are  well  tucked  in  under  the  heads  of  binding  screws  and 
that  stray  ends  are  not  left  sticking  out  to  cause  short-circuits.  At 
all  places  where  cords  pass  out  of  sockets  or  other  fittings,  smooth, 
well-rounded  insulating  bushings  should  be  provided  and  a  knot 
should  be  tied  in  the  cord  inside  the  socket  cap  or  rosette,  so  that 
thb  knot  will  take  the  strain  from  the  binding  screws.  Several 
special  little  fittings  for  this  purpose  are  also  on  the  market  as  sub- , 
stitutes  for  the  knot.  Pendant  lamps  wherever  exposed  to  injury 
or  at  all  liable  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  inflanunable  material, 
and  all  portable  lamps  should  be  provided  with  substantial  wire 


guards  such  as  are  shown  in  Fig.  79.  Figs.  80  and  81  show  the  results 
of  carelessness  with  hanging  or  portable  incandescent  lamps. 

Arc  Lamps  on  Constant-Potential  Circuits.  Each  lamp,  or  each 
series  of  lamps,  should  be  separately  fused  and  the  branch  conductors 
should  have  a  carrying  capacity  about  50  per  cent  in  excess  of  the 
current  required  to  provide  for  the  heavy  current  required  by  the 
lamp  in  starting  or  when  the  lamp  carbons  accidentally  become  stuck. 
If  this  were  not  done  it  would  be  necessary,  generally,  to  over-fuse 
the  wires,  which  is  objectionable. 

Arc  lamps  are  of  many  patterns  but  all  of  them  contun  resist- 
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ances  or  regulators  which  become  very  hot  and,  therefore,  all  the  parts 
of  the  himp  and  its  case  must  be  of  non-combustible  material  and 
must  be  treated  as  sources  of  heat,  that  is,  they  must  be  installed 
well  away  from  all  inflam- 
mable stuff.  The  globes  and 
netting  about  the  carbons 
must  be  used  in  all  cased.  In 
general  the  resistances  and  all 


other  accessories  of  the  lamp  except  the  controlling  switch  should 
be  contained  in  the  lamp  case  itself.  Fig.  82  shows  a  modem  type 
of  enclosed  arc  lamp  and  its  mechanism. 

The  "fiaming  arc"  lamps  now  in  common  use  call  for  the  same 
precautions  as  the  older  patterns.    In  dusty  or  linty  places  special 
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precautions  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  lint,  etc., 
either  on  hot  resistances,  inside  the  lamp  or  on  the  switch  usually 
furnished  on  the  lamp.  In  general  the  same  rules  apply  to  mercury 
arc  lamps  as  to  the  carbon  arc  lamps,  except  that  the  former  do  not 
present  the  hazards  due  to  the  hot  carbon  points. 

TRANSFORMERS  IN  BUILDINQS 

Except  in  central  stations  and  substations,  an  outside  location 
for  transformers  is  always  preferable  and  the  underwriters  do  not 
allow  any  oil-cooled  trans- 
formers in  buildings  except 
by  special  permission.  This 
is  because  of  the  danger 
from  the  oil  which  may  be 
boiled  over  or  set  on  fire  in 
case  the  transformer  becomes 
overheated. 
^  ^^^■■■■■^^^^H  «1  Air-cooled  transformers 
I  ^^^^IIII^^^^H  'f  having  the  highest  voltage  of 
both  primarj'  and  secondary 
under  550  volts  may  be  in- 
stalled inside  buildings  if  the 
case  is  kept  at  least  one  foot 
from  combustible  material  or 
separated  from  such  material 
by  being  mounted  on  a  suit- 
able slab  of  slate  or  marble. 
Transformers  sometimes  be- 
come very  hot  in  case  of  a  partial  or  complete  burn-out  of  the  coils 
or  from  overloading  and,  therefore,  should  never  be  mounted  di- 
rectly against  wood  posts,  beams,  or  walls.  Big.  83  shows  a  com- 
mon tj-pe  of  oil-cooled  transformer. 
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UNDERWRITERS^  REQUIRE- 
MENTS 


PART  II 


INSTALLATION  OF  WIRES  IN  BUILDINGS 

The  proper  choice  of  wires  and  their  safe  installation  con- 
stitutes the  most  important  part  of  all  electric  equipment  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  fire  hazard.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  in  all 
electric  work,  conductors,  however  well  insulated,  should  always  be 
treated  as  bare,  and  from  one  point  of  view,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
value  of  conductors  as  regards  safety  lies  in  their  insulation  rather 
than  in  the  copper,  for  if  we  assume  that  a  wire  of  adequate  carrying 
capacity  is  chosen  for  a  given  purpose,  there  remains  only  the  choice 
of  a  suitable  covering  or  insulation  on  the  wire  and  a  reliable  and  work- 
manlike method  of  placing  it. 

No  one  material  has  yet  been  produced  which  has  every  desir- 
able property  as  a  covering  and  insulation  of  electric  wires  and 
cables.  Among  the  desirable  properties  of  a  wire  covering  are 
elasticity,  flexibility,  waterproofness,  good  insulating  quality  and 
resistance  to  voltage  strains,  resistance  to  effects  of  changing  tem- 
perature, acids,  vapors,  etc.,  and  permanence.  All  of  these  prop- 
erties are  possessed  by  rubber  in  greater  or  less  degree  and,  all  told, 
to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  material.  'I'he  properties  of 
rubber-covered  wires  will  be  treated  at  greater  length  in  another 
place,  the  foregoing  statement  being  made  here  to  emphasize  the 
reason  why  rubber-covered  wires  are  used  almost  exclusively  in  all 
inside  wiring. 

"Slow  burning*'  wire  is  a  copper  conductor  covered  with  three 
closely  woven  cotton  braids  saturated  with  a  fire-resisting  compound. 
Its  use  is  limited  to  places  where  rubber  is  liable  to  be  rapidly  injured 
by  high  temperatures.  Its  insulating  value  is  slight  and  it  is  not 
capabl'*  of  resisting  moisture. 
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"Weatherproof'  wire  consists  of  a  copper  conductor  covered 
with  three  braids  saturated  with  a  moisture-proof  compound.  Its 
insulating  value  when  new  is  low  (much  less  than  rubber)  and  it  is 
very  inflammable.    Its  use  is  practically  confined  to  outdoors. 

In  the  following  sections  it  may  be  assumed  that  all  references 
to  wire  mean  "rubber-covered"  wire. 

Classification  and  General  Principles.  There  are  two  classes  of 
wiring  which  may  be  named  for  convenience:  enclosed  wiring  and 
non-enclosed  wiring. 

Wires  run  on  insulators  such  as  cleats  and  knobs  exposed  on 
walls  and  ceilings  or  on  knobs  and  through  tubes  concealed  in  floors 
and  walls  are  the  chief  types  of  non-enclosed  wing.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  distinction  consists  in  the  presence  or  absence  of 
special  wire-ways  or  channels  for  the  wires.  Wires  must  not  be  laid 
in  plaster,  cement,  or  similar  finish,  because  such  materials  may 
contain  either  alkalies  or  acids  which  will  injure  the  insulation  and 
corrode  the  copper.  Wires  must  never  under  any  circumstances  be 
fastened  mth  staples  because  of  the  probable  injury  to  the  wire 
coverings,  the  insecure  fastening  obtained,  and  the  possibility  of 
such  staples  affording  a  path  between  wires  in  case  twin  conductors 
are  used. 

Twin  wires  must  never  be  used  except  in  conduit  or  where  flexible 
conductors  are  necessarv.  The  nearness  of  the  two  wires,  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  circuit,  renders  twin  wire  of  any  description 
somewhat  more  liable  to  failure  and  an  injury  to  one  wire  generally 
involves  an  injury  to  both  with  resultant  certainty  of  a  short-circuit. 
The  added  safety  of  keeping  the  wires  of  a  circuit  separated  is  lost 
in  twin  wires. 

In  any  scheme  of  wiring  it  is  essential  that  all  electric  wires  be 
installed  so  that  they  cannot  come  into  contact  at  any  point  with 
any  materials  other  than  those  expressly  intended  for  their  enclosure 
or  support.  This  means  that  they  should  be  kept  absolutely  free 
from  contact  with  gas,  water,  or  other  piping,  and  from  all  metal 
work  of  any  description  unless  it  be  that  of  piping,  boxing,  or  molding 
provided  as  wire  enclosures.  Wires  should  also  be  installed  so  as 
not  to  touch  woodwork  or  other  combustible  material,  even  if  such 
material  is  not  a  good  conductor.  This  general  principle  finds  an 
exception  in  the  case  of  wood  molding. 
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Contact  of  wires  with  metallic  substances  may,  in  case  of  a  failure 
of  the  insulation,  permit  dangerous  arcs,  short-circuits,  or  grounds, 
while  contact  with  wood  or  combustible  material  is  objectionable  on 
account  of  setting  fire  to  it  in  ease  of  overheated  wires  or  from  leakage 
due  to  the  presence  of  moisture  on  materials  which  when  dry  would 
be  good  insulators.  These  are,  therefore,  the  general  principles  of 
wiring  under  the  established  rules  and  will  be  illustrated  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  classes  of  wiring  which  follow. 

Open  Work  in  Dry  Places.  Wires  in  open  work  may  be  either 
rubber-covered,  slow-burning,  or — special  and  now  little  used  wire 
having  a  weatherproof  braid  covered  by  a  slow-burning  braid — but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  only  rubber-covered  wire  is  used  to  any  extent 


i\l| 

1 

-^ 

^r 

Ha.  84.     Lmrga  Ftedsr  Wins  Eipoacd  on  loiulaton 

and  it  is  much  to  be  preferred  except  in  exceptionally  hot  places  as 
over  steam  boilers,  where  rubber  insulation  will  deteriorate  very 
rapidly.  The  rubber-covered  wire  used  for  open  work  has  a  single 
braid  over  the  rubber.  The  chief  advantages  of  open  work  are  its 
cheapness  and  its  accessibility.  The  latter  may  be  of  great  advantage 
in  cases  where  frequent  changes  and  additions  are  likely  to  be  re- 
quired or  where  renewals  of  wire  are  frequent  because  of  peculiarly 
unfavorable  conditions  such  as  exist  in  packing  houses. 
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Open  work  finds  its  cHef  use  in  mills  and  factories  and  for  large 
conductors  which  it  b  especially  difficult  and  expensive  to  enclose  in 

^_^        conduit.     Fig,  84  shows 

an  example  of  a  set  of 
large  feeders  run  exposed 
on  insulators.  It  should 
be  noted  that  such  a 
large  group  of  hea^y 
cables  covered  with  the 
inflammable  braid  and 
rubber  insulation  fur- 


ni.s 


n  Two-Wire  Cle«t 


nishes  a  very  considerable  amount  of  fuel  for  fire  and  the  necessity 
for  excellent  spacing  and  reliable  fastening  is  obvious.  The  heavj' 
porcelain  blocks  carried  in  metal  frames  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion are  of  an  approved  t>'pe.  In  all  open  work,  wires  or  cables 
must  be  rigidly  supported  on  non-combustible,  non-absorptive 
insulators.  Fonnerly  wood  cleats  were  used  but  these  are  now 
obsolete  and  have  been  replaced  by  porcelain.  WTiere  the  voltage 
is  less  than  300  volts,  wires  must  be  separated  from  each  other  at 
least  2i  inches  and  from  the  surface  wired  over  at  least  J  inch  in  dry 
places — in  damp  places  at  least  1  inch.  For  voltages  from  301  to 
550  volts,  the  limit  for  'low-potential  systems,"  the  wires  must  be 
kept  4  inches  apart  and  1  inch  from  the  surface  wired  over. 

Split  knobs  or  cleats  must  always  be  used  for  the  support 
of  conductors  which  are  smaller  than  No.  8  B.  &  S.  gauge 
except  when   they    are    found     at    the    end    of    runs.      Fig.   85 


Fig.  86.     Porcelain  One- Wire  Cle»t  Fi*.  87.     PoreeUio  OM-Wm  Chat 

shows  a  typical  form  of  a  two- wire  cleat  and  Figs.  86  and  87  show  good 
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forms  of  one-wire  cleats  for  heavier  conductors.  No.  6  wire  is  about 
the  largest  which  should  be  installed  in  cleate  like  those  in  Fig.  85, 
and  for  cables  larger  than  No  0000  B  &  S.  gauge,  some  form  of  iron 
rack  for  the  insulators  is  desu'able  in  order  to  secure  the  needed 
mechanical  strength  and  ngidity 

The  ngid  supporting  nece3sar\  for  open  wiring  requires  under 
ordinary  conditions  along  flat  surfaces,  supports  at  least  every  4) 
feet  This  distance  should  be  decreased  wherever  wires  are  liable 
to  be  disturbed  especially  if  the  wires  are  small.  The  following 
comment  is  from  the  Rules  of  the  Associated  Factory  Mutual  FVe 
Insurance  Compames 


The  proper  distance  between   insulators  depende    largely   on 
rounduigs     In  places  where  ceilinga  are  low,  or  where  belts,  Bhafting, 


the  a 


EU'  S8.     ^ling  on  C«liii« 


machinery  may  require  frequent  attention,  insulatorB  should  be  placed  every 
few  feet,  in  order  to  prevent  the  wires  from  being  displaced  by  careless  or 
unavoidable  blows  from  workmen.  On  the  other  hand,  with  a  high  ceiling 
and  no  chance  of  derangement,  a  greater  distance  would  be  allowable. 

The  whole  idea  is  to  so  rigidly  secure  the  wires  that  they  cannot  come 
in  contact  with  each  other  or  any  other  conductors,  if  loosened  by  shrink- 
age of  timbers  and  floors  or  by  careless  knocking. 

Special  methods  must  be  followed  at  comers  and  in  wiring  over 
broken  surfaces  as  on  ceilings  of  mill-constructed  buildings.  Fig. 
88  shows  a  use  of  "strain  insulators"  in  making  a  turn  on  a  ceiling. 
These  are  insulating  balls  having  rings  set  in  each  side,  the  wire 
being  looped  through  one  ring  and  the  hook  on  the  beam  through 
the  other.    Turnbuckles  may  be  used  to  keep  the  wires  taut.    Ordi- 
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nary  cleats  will  not  hold  heavj'  wires  at  corners.  With  conductors 
of  No.  8B.  &  S.  gauge  or  over,  it  is  not  necessary  to  "break  around" 

^ beams  but  smaller  wires  should 

"[■       Jn     jfc_J— — ^be  carrie*!  around  the  beams 
^  ■''^       /  ^    shown  in  Fig.  89.     The 

/  cleats  on  the  wiling  should  be 

^        /  set  off  from  the  timljera  3  or  4 

■K        ^    t^  inches.    If  they  are  closer,  the 

K«.  89.    Approve  Meihod  af  CsrryinK  Wire    shrinkage    of    the   timber   or 
""""      ■"'  rough  usa^  is  liable  to  bring 

the  wires  into  contact  with  the  timber.     On  the  other  hand  if  the 
distance  is  greater,  the  wires  are  too  much  exposed  to  injury  from 
brooms,  lad<lers,  and  the  like.     With  this  arrangement  any  slack 
wire  can  be  taken  up  by 
moving  the  cleats  a  lit- 
tle   nearer  the  corner. 
Where  beams  are  widely 
spaced  some  such  method 
of  support  as  that  shown 
in  Fig.  90  should  be  fol- 
lowed.   Fig.  91  shows  a 
less  desirable  method  of 

support.  In  low  ceiling  rooms  where  wires  are  exposed  to  mechani- 
cal injur)',  wood  guard  strips  (.see  Fig.  92)  may  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage. Where  wires  pass  thmugh  partitions  or  walb  they  must 
be  protected  by  tubes  of  porcelain  or  iron  pipes  lined  with  flexible 
tubing. 

Wires  on  side  walls  must  be  protected  fnim  injury  to  a  height  of 
at  least  5  feet  from  the  floor  either  by  wood  boxing  or  by  iron  pipe  aa 


belwMn  Widely- 


>n  Wiilcly-8pKi>J  Girdrn 


shown  in  Figs.  93  and  94.     When  iron  pipe  or  conduit  is  used  the 
insulation  of  each  wire  must  be  reinforced  by  flexible  tubing  extend- 
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ing  from  the  insulator  next  below  the  pipe  to  the  one  nert  above  it 
(see  Fig,  93).  For  alternating  current  both  wires  of  the  circuit  must 
be  in  the  same  pipe. 

OpenWiring  in  Damp  Places. 
The  installation  of  electric  wires 
in  places  exposed  to  dampness 
presents  some  peculiar  difficul- 
ties requiring  special  methods. 
A  film  of  water  such  as  may  be 
formed  by  steam  or  otherwise 
by  condensation  is  a  very  fair 
conductor  of  electricitj',  and  may  reduce  or  even  entirely  destroy 
insulation  which  would  be  quite  adequate  in  dry  places.  Acid  or 
alkaline  fumes  or  vapors  are  also  good 
conductors  in  some  cases  and  in  addition 
they  are  liable  to  injure  both  the  insula- 
tors and  the  copper  of  electric  wires. 


Fig.    94*     ProMotins 
WiKB  on  Wall!  by 


In  paper  mills,  brewei 
works,  and  cold  storage  rooi 


;s,  soap  factories,  packing  houses,  dye 
s  special  pains  must  be  taken  to  insure 
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permanence  and  reliability  of  all  electric  fittings  and  appliances. 

The  Code  does  not  prescribe  at  length  precautions  to  be  taken 
in  damp  or  otherwise  exceptionally  troublesome  places,  but  merely 
specifies  for  open  wiring  that  only  rubber-covered  wire  be  used  and 
that  the  separation  between  wires  shall  be  at  least  2i  inches  for 
voltages  up  to  300  volts  (4  inches  for  higher  voltages)  and  that  all 
wires  be  kept  1  inch  from  surface  wired  over  instead  of  only  J  inch 
as  in  dry  places. 

There  are  two  objections  to  the  use  of  steel  conduits  in  damp 
places,  first,  that  all  metal  work  is  especially  liable  to  corrosion  even 
when  well  enameled  or  galvanized;  and  second  and  more  important. 


Fig.  65.     Corroded  RoHtte  Improperly  Mourned  on  Dt 


that  water  is  apt  to  collect  in  the  pipes  and  gradually  deteriorate  the 
insulation.  This  water  results  from  moisture  condensed  from  the 
air  during  changes  in  the  temperature  and  amount  of  water  vapor 
present  in  the  atmosphere.  This  condensation  is  often  sufficient  to 
be  very  troublesome  and  often  leads  to  the  adoption  of  open  wiring  of 
special  forms  rather  than  a  complete  conduit  installation.  Usually 
conduit  b  used  in  the  more  exposed  or  crowded  places  only  and  in 
such  parts  of  the  plant  as  are  less  liable  to  dampness. 

In  many  breweries,  packing  houses,  and  other  plants,  walls  and 
ceilings  are  continually  dripping  with  water  and  in  some  factories 
fumes  and  vapors  are  present  in  large  quantities  at  all  times.    A 
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fairly  good  solution  of  tlie  problem 
is  possible  where  only  water  b  to 
be  guarded  against,  but  where  cor- 
rosive vapors  exist,  no  thoroughly 
satisfactory  method  has  been  de- 
vised to  resist  indefinitely  the  cor- 
rosive actions.  A  good  asphaltum 
paint  will  protect  cabinets  and  con- 
duits for  a  time  and  frequent  re- 
painting will  extend  the  life  of 
these  parts  of  the  equipment  for  a 
considerable  period.  It  is  evident 
that  current-carrying  metal  parts 
should  be  enclosed  in  tight  boxes 
wherever  feasible  and  very  frequent 
and  thorough  reinspections  of  the 
entire  equipment  should  be  made 
followed  by  renewals  as  faults  de- 
velop, rig.  95  shows  the  corrosion 
on  a  rosette  improperly  mounted. 
In  rooms  where  dampness  is 
excessive  the  wires  are  sometimes 
run  open  in  inverted  wood  troughs, 
one  form  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig. 
96  and  in  detail  in  Fig.  97.  This 
trough  serves  to  separate  the  wire- 
way  entirely  from  a  wet  ceihng  and 
the  sloping  surfaces  serve  to  carry 
the  moisture  away  from  the  knobs 
on  which  the  wires  are  held.  The 
V-shaped  blocks  are  spaced  about 
4^  feet  apart  and  care  is  taken  to 
make  a  close  joint  where  the  run- 
ning boards  come  together  at  the 
top.  The  whole  is  thoroughly 
painted  with  an  insulating  paint. 
Fig.  98  shows  open  wiring  on  flat 
running  boards  for  moderately  damp  places  like  basements  or  cellars. 
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Fig.  US.     Eiamplc  ul  Wirioa  un  RuDCuDt  Boanli  in  Uump  Pliuw 
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All  drop  cords  should  be  of  extra  heavy  reinforced  type  or  of 
standard  rubber-covered  wire  and  only  weatherproof  keyless  sockets 
ghould  be  used  with  all  wire  joints  soldered,  taped  and  painted  in 
the  best  manner.  Motors  and  their  resistance  boxes  or  starters 
should  be  kept  out  of  damp  rooms  if  possible  but  if  in  such  rooms, 
they  should  be  installed  with  special  reference  to  accessibility, 
cleanliness,  and  separation  from  wet  floors  or  walls.  Posts  in  middle 
spaces  of  rooms  will  generally  afford  better  locations  than  side  walls, 
which  are  always  wet.  Wood  cabinets  lined  with  slate  or  with  stiff 
asbestos  board  are  preferable  in  many  wet  places  to  metal  enclosures 
'  if  they  are  kept  well  painted  inside  and  out  with  an  asphalt  or  in- 

sulating paint.  A  single  incandescent  lamp  in  such  a  cabinet  if  kept 
constantly  burning  will  tend  to  keep  the  interior  of  the  box  dry,  if 
the  box  is  tight  and  if  the  door  is  kept  closed.  With  a  glass  panel  in 
the  door  the  lamp  may  be  seen  at  all  times. 

Wires  in  Molding.  Wood  Molding.  Wood  molding  is  one  of 
the  commonest  forms  of  protection  for  wiring  and  when  properly 
used  affords  a  cheap  and  fairly  satisfactory  installation.  From  one 
point  of  view  it  seems  inconsistent  to  take  every  precaution  in  other 
forms  erf  wiring  to  keep  wires  away  from  direct  contact  with  wood 
surfaces,  such  as  ceilings  and  walls  and  hidden  spaces  in  frame  par- 
titions and  floors,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  permit  them  to  be  run 
I,  in  small  grooves  in  strips  of  wood,  as  in  molding  work.     The  solution 

to  this  somewhat  theoretical  objection  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in 
molding,  the  wires  are  completely  enclosed  in  a  wire-way  especially 
designed  for  them,  rather  than  allowing  them  to  hang  or  be  drawn 
over  wood  objects  in  a  more  or  less  accidental  manner  with  no  real 
protection,  and  a  still  better  solution  is  to  be  found  in  the  unques- 
tionable fact  that  the  use  of  molding  under  proper  conditions  has 
proved  generally  satisfactory.  The  use  of  wood  molding  is,  how- 
ever, prohibited  in  many  large  cities  by  local  ordinances. 

Wood  molding  should  never  be  used  in  concealed  spaces  or  in 
damp  places  or  for  voltages  over  300.  The  rule  as  to  damp  places 
precludes  its  use  in  cellars  and  basements,  anywhere  out-of-doors 
and  generally  on  outside  brick  walls  which  are  often  more  or  less 
damp  and  likely  to  "sweat"  and  thus  introduce  moisture  back  of  the 
molding.  If  the  wood  molding  becomes  soaked  with  water  there 
is  a  liability  of  leakage  of  current  from  one  conductor  to  the  other  or 
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to  "ground,"  If  conductors  in  molding  become  overheated  by 
excess  current  the  wood  may  become  charred,  and  charred  wood  is  a 
fair  conductor.  The  possibility  of  fire  from  such  a  cause  is  evident. 
Molding  should  be  made  of  hard 
wood  and  should  be  thoroughly 
impregnated  inside  and  out  with 
a  paint-  or  moisture-repellant.  It 
must  be  made  in  two  pieces,  a 
backing  containing  the  wire 
grooves,  and  a  capping.     The 


r 
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FU.  99.     Section  of  Two-Wire  MoldinB 


tongue  between  wires  must  be  at  least  )  inch  thick  and  the  wood 

under  the  grooves  must  be  at  least  J  inch  thick.     Figs.  99  and  100 

give  the  forms  of  tw(v 
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BectioD  of  Three-Wire  Molding 


and  three- wire  moldings. 
Larger   moldings    are 
sometimes    used    for 
heavier  wires  but  gener- 
ally only  small  conduc- 
tors   are    placed    id 
wood  moldings.      Only  good  rubber-covered  wire  should   be  used 
and  no  joints  or  splices  made  in  the  wires  in  the  molding,  but  where 
branch  taps  are  necessary  some  form  of  fitting  approved  for  the 
purpose  should  be  employed.    Such 
^^^MjllBV  fittings  as  the  one  shown  in  Fig. 

^^^T****^^!  101   provide   porcelain  bases  with 

^|H  ^kJ  suitable  binding  screws  for  the  maiD 

1    ^    I  and  the  branch  wires  and  a  cover 

over  the  joints. 

A  large  variety  of  receptacles 
(both  for  lamps  and  plug  connec- 
tors), rosettes,  etc.,  are  available  for 
use  with  wood  molding  and  should 
be  used  instead  of  the  ordinary  pat- 
terns.   Where  it  is  desired  to  insert 

Fif .  101.     Dtvite  Ijir^M.king  T.p  in        g  g^^p  glitch,  Cither  a  SpCcial  Switch 

approved  for  mounting  directly  on 
the  molding,  or  else  a  sub-base  of  porcelain  or  hard  wood  on  which 
the  switch  can  be  securely  fastened  should  be  employed. 
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Wood  moHing  is  often  used  in  connection  with  other  types  of 
wiring  and  in  such  cases  special  attention  should  be  given  to  making 
a  good  mechanical  job  where  the  conductors  enter  or  leave  the  mold- 
ing. Fig.  102  shows  one  form  of  protector  for  use  in  protecting 
wood  molding  at  floor  levels.  The  capping  should  be  carefully 
and  tightly  nailed  in  place  and  under  no  circumstances  should  fix- 
tures be  attached  to  molding  or  any  hooks  or  nails  be  driven  into  it 
for  the  support  of  lamp  cords  or  other  objects.  The  use  of  wood 
molding  in  show  windows  is  undesirable :  ^raf,  because  of  the  damp- 
ness apt  to  exist  there;  and  second,  because  in  the  process  of  decorat- 
ing windows  and  arranging  displays  of  merchandise  nails  will  surely 
be  driven  into  the  molding  with  resultant  injury  to  the  insulation  of 
the  wires. 

In  conclusion,  it  may 
be  said  that  wood-molding 
work  b  cheap  and  may  be 
used  properly,  but  is  in- 
ferior to  most  types  of  wir- 


ing. 

Metal  Molding.  Re- 
cently several  types  of  metal 
molding  have  been  intro- 
duced which  are  free  from 
some  of  the  objections  ad- 
hering to  wood  molding, 
and  make  possible  a  neat,  inexpensive,  and  convenient  installation. 
In  these  moldings,  as  in  those  of  wood,  the  wire  is  laid  in,  not  drawn 
in  as  in  conduits,  and  is  covered  by  a  metal  capping.  At  present  the 
underwriters'  rules  limit  its  use  to  circuits  requiring  not  more  than 
1320  watts  of  energy. 

Special  fittings  are  provided  for  angles,  bends,  taps,  and  crosses, 
and  for  switch,  rosette,  and  receptacle  bases.  The  molding  can  be 
bent  for  slight  curves  or  offsets  and  when  carefully  installed  gives 
good  results.    Fig.  103  shows  such  a  molding  and  fittings. 

Metal  molding  must  be  continuous  from  outlet  to  outlet  and 
where  it  passes  through  floors  it  must  be  enclosed  in  ^n  iron  pipe  for 
added  protection.  The  backing  must  be  secured  by  screws  or  bolts 
with  heads  countersunk  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  wire-way.    Between 
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len^hs  of  molding  and  at  all  fittings  and  outlet  boxes  the  joints  must 
be  mechanically  and  electrically  secured.  The  fundamental  idea 
is  to  secure  an  absolutely  continuous  metallic  conductor  throughout 
the  entire  run  of  molding  and  in  addition  the  molding  must  be  well 
grounded*  in  a  permanent  manner.  In  this  respect  the  molding  is 
regarded  in  the  same  light  as  rigid  metallic  conduit.    The  reasoos 


MuldLDEiDd  Fi 


for  requiring  good  electrical  continuitj'  and  grounding  will  be  ex- 
plained later  when  the  subject  of  conduit  is  considered. 

Concealed  Work.  This  kind  of  wiring  is  also  often  called  "knob 
and  tulx-"  work  since  the  wires  are  held  on  knobs  and  passed  through 
tul>es  of  iwrcelain.  The  great  achuntage  of  this  method  of  wiring 
consists  in  the  cheapness  and  ease  with  which  a  huitding,  especially 
a  frame  buililirif;,  can  Ixt  wired.  The  greatest  objection  to  the  knob 
and  tube  work  lies  In  the  fact  that  the  wires  are  wholly  unprotected 
irom  mechanical  injurj'  and  the  building  is  not  protected  from  the 
results  of  arcing  In'twcen  wires  in  case  of  a  cross  or  short-circuit. 
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It  is  no  doubt  true  that  knob  and  tube  wiring  is  the  least  reliable 
form  of  electric  work  and  inferior  to  good  conduit  or  armored  cable. 
Where  wires  can  be  run  open  and  are  not  exposed  too  much  to 
mechanical  injiu*y,  they  are  probably  somewhat  safer  than  when 
concealed  on  porcelain  supports  in  walls,  floors,  and  partitions.  Open 
wiring  is  not  possible  in  residences  or  where  good  appearance  is  a 
requisite,  and  the  somewhat  greater  cost  sometimes  prevents  the 
use  of  conduit.  Therefore,  recourse  is  made  to  concealed  wiring  and 
where  pn  installation  is  carefully 
made  a  reasonably  good  result 
may  be  obtained.  In  many  cities 
concealed  work  is  entirely  for- 
bidden within  "fire  limits'',  that 
is,  in  the  closely-built  sections, 
but  it  is  still  very  extensively 
employed  in  places  where  first 
cost  and  quickness  of  installation 
are  the  prime  factors.  Only 
good  rubber-covered  wire  is  al- 
lowable in  concealed  work. 

Approved  Installation  in  a 
Besidence,  The  wiring  of  a  resi- 
dence may  be  taken  as  an 
illustration  of  how  the  w^ork 
should  be  done.  The  service 
wares  are  brought  in  through 
the  wall  near  the  ground  pre- 
ferably in  iron  conduit  but  allowably  through  bushings  with 
drip  loops  outside.  Fig.  104.  As  near  as  practicable  to  the  point  of 
entrance  is  placed  the  main  service  fuse  and  switch.  These  should 
be  in  a  suitable  cabinet  though  this  is  not  obligatory.  It  should  be 
understood  that  the  wiring  is  placed  during  the  erection  of  the 
building.  In  an  ordinary  frame  building  the  wiring  will  be  done 
just  after  the  rough  flooring  and  the  partition  studding  has  been 
placed,  but  before  the  lathing  or  any  plastering  is  done.  It  should 
all  be  completed  except  the  final  connection  of  service  wires,  fixtures 
and  fittings  before  any  of  it  is  enclosed  or  hidden,  so  that  inspection 
may  be  made  while  all  parts  are  accessible  and  visible. 


Fig.  104.      Approved  Wiring  System 
on  EnterinR  Building 
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From  the  service  cabinet  and  meter  as  many  circuits  are  run  as 
may  be  required  to  feed  the  lamps  and  other  devices  to  be  conDect«d, 


each  being  fused  at  the  service  center  unless  there  is  no  change  at  that 
point  in  the  size  of  wires.  These  circuits  will  pass  up  through  the 
floor  within  porcelain  tubes  and  will  thence  be  carried  on  porcelain 
knobs  fastened  to  the  timbers  and  studding  not  more  than  4}  feet 
apart.  Where  the  wires  pass  through  floor  timbers,  porcelun  tubes, 
straight  and  smooth,  must  be  used  in  holes  bored  in  the  wood  and 
just  large  enough  for  the  tubes.  In  general  we  may  say  that  knobs 
are  used  where  the  wires 
run  parallel  with  floor 
beams,  and  tubea  where 
the  wires  are  run  at  right 
angles  to  the  beams. 
Fig.  105  shows  the  gen- 
eral method  and  Fig.  106 
illustrates  a  two-piece 
knob.  These  are  re- 
quired for  wires  less  than  Xo.  8  B.  &  P.  gauge  and  are  preferable  to 
one-piece  knobs  which  need  a  tie-wire.  The  wires  should  be  run 
singly  on  separate  timbers  and  must,  except  as  noted  below,  be  kept 
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everywhere  5  inches  apart.     Fig.  107  shows  clearly  the  use  of  the 
knobs  and  tubes,  but  the  tubing  shown  on  two  of  the  upper  wires 
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is  objectionable  and  knobs  should  have  been  used  instead.  It  is 
very  desirable  to  use  metal  outlet  boxes  at  all  outlets  and  the  added 
expense  of  so  doing  is  not  large.    Where  flush  switches  or  receptacles 
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are  used,  metal  boxes  are  absolutely  necessary  and  in  Fig.  108  several 
such  boxes  are  shown  as  well  as  the  method  of  mounting  them  on 
cross  strips  between  the  uprights.  This  illustration  shows  also  an 
allowable  use  of  flexible  non-metallic  tubing  on  wires  in  concealed 
work  where  it  is  impracticable  to  maintain  the  5-inch  separation. 

Fig.  109  shows  at  the  bottom  the  extra  porcelain  tube  which 
should  be  put  on  each  wire  passing  through  timber  at  the  bottom  of 
a  plastered  wall  to  protect  it  from  the  droppings  of  wet  plaster  which 
will  fall  on  it  diu*ing  the  process  of  closing  in  the  wall  surface.  This 
picture  also  shows  very  clearly  the  flexible  tubing  which  must  sepa- 
rately enclose  each  wire  at  every  outlet,  reaching  from  the  last  porce- 
lain support  into  a  switch  box,  or  on  ceiling  or  wall  outlets,  where 
no  box  is  used,  at  least  1  inch  beyond  the  surface.  In  the  case  of 
combination  gas  and  electric  fixtures  the  tube  must  extend  at  least 
flush  with  the  outer  end  of  the  gas  pipe  as  in  Fig.  110. 

When  in  a  concealed  knob  and  tube  system,  it  is  impracticable 
to  place  the  whole  of  a  circuit  on  non-combustible  support  of  glass 


Fig.  1 10.     SectioD  Through  Floor  Showing  Use  of  Tubing  or  Loom 


or  porcelain,  that  portion  of  the  circuit  which  cannot  be  so  supported 
must  be  installed  with  approved  metal  conduit,  or  approved  armored 
cable,  except  that  if  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  wires  is 
not  over  300  volts,  and  if  the  wires  are  not  exposed  to  moisture,  they 
may  be  fished  if  separately  encased  in  approved  flexible  tubing,  extend- 
ing in  continuous  lengths  from  porcelain  support  to  porcelain  sup- 
port, from  porcelain  support  to  outlet,  or  from  outlet  to  outlet. 

There  can,  of  course,  be  no  assurance  that  such  fished  mres  do  not 
lie  in  close  contact  with  gas  or  water  pipes,  or  other  wires,  and  so  there 
is  need  of  the  protecting  tubing. 

In  judging  an  installation  of  wires  in  concealed  work,  special 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  wire  joints.  The  rules  allow  these 
to  be  made  in  concealed  spaces  by  means  of  soldered  joints  well 
covered  with  both  rubber  and  friction  tape.    The  wiring  is  usually 
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on  the  so-called  "tap  plan,"  that  is,  taps  or  branches  taken  off  wher- 
ever convenient.  The  necessity  for  good  workmansMp  is  evident 
as  bad  joints  may  easily  set  fire  in  dry  floor  and  wall  spaces.    Mg. 


Fi|.  111.     Dcd 


111  shows  su(;h  a  defective  joint  which  was  fi>uD<l  behind  a  lath-and- 
plaster  partition.  The  joint  was  not  tujied  an<i  was  hot  when  dis- 
covered. AMiat  is  called  the  "loop-plan"  is  occasionally  employed, 
all  joints  or  taps  being  made  at  outlets  where  suitable  boxes  are 
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provided.  This  involves  the  use  of  more  wire,  makes  the  conditions 
at  outlets  more  crowded,  and  is  perhaps  not  as  good  for  concealed' 
work  under  the  conditions  usually  obtainable.  Either  system  is 
permitted  by  the  rules. 

Armored  Cable.  Armored  cable  for  interior  wiring  consists  of 
double-braided,  rubber-insulated,  twin  wires,  covered  with  a  spiral 
steel  strip  armor  which  protects  the  conductors  from  injury  and  b 
at  the  same  time  flexible.  It  is  largely  used  in  wiring  old  buildings 
since  it  can  be  drawn  into  concealed  spaces  without  fear  of  injuring 
the  conductors.  It  is  also  used  for  new  work  and  is  in  some  ways 
easier  and  cheaper  than  rigid  conduit.  ■  Fig.  112  shows  a  piece  of 
twin-conductor  house  cable  and  some  of  the  fittings  for  use  with  it. 


With  armored  cable  all  joints  must  be  made  at  outlets  or  in  cabinets 
or  junction  boxes  which  are  always  accessible.  No  taps  or  joints 
are  permissible  except  at  such  outlets  or  boxes.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  to  secure  the  armor  very  firmly  to  all  outlet  boxes  in  a  way 
to  give  a  good  connection  both  electrically  and  mechanically,  and 
the  armor  system  must  be  permanently  and  reliably  grounded.  Where 
dampness  may  be  expected  there  must  be  a  lead  sheath  between  the 
braided  wires  and  the  outer  armor  since  the  cable  is  not  thoroughly 
moisture-proof. 

Armored  cable  installations  are  superior  to  molding,  open  work, 
or  concealed  work,  in  that  the  wires  are  better  protected.  The  fact 
that  twin  wire  b  used  instead  of  separate  conductors  is  at  least  a 
theoretical  disadvantage,  and  the  cable  unless  leaded  is  not  absolutely 
waterproof. 
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The  chief  disadvantages  of  armored  cable  as  compared  with 
rigid  conduit,  consist  in  the  somewhat  greater  difficulty  of  making 
good  connections  to  the  armor  at  outlets  and  still  more  in  the  im- 
possibility of  drawing  out  wires  which  have  proved  defective.  How- 
ever, for  many  places  a  thoroughly  good  job  can  be  done  with  armored 
cable.    Fig,  113  shows  a  cliaracteristie  piece  of  work  of  this  sort. 

Conduit  Woric  The  earlier  forms  of  conduit  for  interior  wiring 
were  made  of  paper  or  fiber  and  later  of  paper  with  a  thin  brass 
casing  but  these  forms  are  now  obsolete  and  entirely  displaced  by 
steel  conduits  made  of  either  rigid  pipe  or  flexible  steel  spirals.  A 
limited  use  is  still  made  of  a  form  of  conduit  having  a  steel  pipe 


Use  of  Armoml  Cable 


lined  nith  a  heavy  paper  impregnated  with  some  material  to  exclude 
moisture.  This  is,  however,  going  out  of  use  and  almost  all  conduit 
work  is  now  done  with  unlincd  pipe.  Conduit,  however,  differs  from 
ordinarj-  commercial  pipe  such  as  is  used  for  gas,  water,  «■  steam, 
in  that  it  is  carefully  cleaned  in  the  process  of  manufacture  and  then 
protected  from  rust  both  inside  and  outside  by  a  good  baked  enamel 
or  by  some  form  of  zinc  coating.  Rigid  conduit.  Fig.  114,  gives  a 
rather  more  workmanlike  job  than  flexible  conduit,  Fig.  115,  but  the 
latter  can  be  used  in  some  places,  especially  in  old  buildings  where 
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the  use  of  rigid  pipe  would  be  impossible.  If  well  fastened  at  all 
outlets  and  at  all  bends  it  affords  a  protection  to  wires  second  only 
to  the  rigid  conduit.    The  complete  protection  afforded  by  conduit 


Fig.  114.     Rigid  Conduit 

both  of  the  wires  from  mechanical  injury,  and  of  the  surrounding 
parts  of  the  building  from  fire  resulting  from  a  burn-out  of  the  wires, 
makes  conduit  work  undoubtedly  the  safest  form  of  electrical  in- 
stallation and  one  which  is  becoming  more  and  more  used,  not  only  in 
the  more  expensive  type  of  buildings  but  also  in  cheaper  work  as  well. 

The  essential  principle  of  conduit  work  is  to  furnish  a  complete, 
strong  and  unbroken  metal  enclosure  for  conductors  between  outlets 
and  to  give  to  this  metal-pipe  system  an  electrical  continuity  and 
carrying  capacity  sufficient  to  serve  as  a  safe  path  for  any  current 
which  the  failure  of  conductors  within  may  impose  upon  it,  for  a 
time  long  enough  to  operate  the  fuses  or  circuit  breakers  protecting 
such  conductors.  It  is  also  an  essential  characteristic  of  a  correct 
conduit  installation  that  all  conductors  can  be  dravm  in  after  the 
entire  conduit  system  is  put  into  position  and  can  at  any  subsequent 
time  be  drawn  oui  in  case  any  wire  fails  and  must  be  replaced. 
These  fundamental  ideas  will  explain  the  reasons  for  most  of  the 
details  prescribed  in  underwriters'  rules  for  conduit  work. 

The  construction  details  of 
steel  conduit  will  be  briefly 
discussed  later  and  we  consider 
here  only  methodsof  installing  it. 

There  must  be  no  breaks  in 
the  conduit  system,  that  is,  the 
pipe  must  be  continuous  from 
outlet    to    outlet    or    junction 

boxes.     At  every  outlet  metal  ^.^  ^^^    ^^^^^^  c^^^^, 

boxes  must  be  provided  which 

the  conduits  must  properly  enter  and  to  which  they  must  be  me- 
chanically secured.    This  is  usually  accomplished  by  means  of  either 


foam 
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threaded  lock  nuts  on  the  pipe  outside  the  box  and  threaded  bushings 
on  the  pipe  inside  the  box  or  by  threading  the  conduit  into  tapped 
holes  in  the  box.  With  flexible  conduit  a  special  approved  clamp  must 
be  used  for  this  purpose.  Fig.  116  shows  a  box  with  a  rigid  conduit 
on  one  side  and  a  flexible  conduit  on  the  other  side  together  with  a 
few  of  the  fittings  used  in  connection  with  it.  No  conduit  having 
an  internal  diameter  less  than  g  inch  b  allowable  since  this  b  as 
small  as  will  permit  wires  of  required  minimum  size  to  be  drawn  in 
without  injury. 

All  elbows  and  bends  in  the  piping  must  be  so  made  that  the 
conduit  will  not  be  injured  and  there  should  not  be  more  than  the 
equivalent  of  four  quarter  turns  from  outlet  to  outlet,  not  counting 
bends  at  the  outlets  themselves.  If  more  turns  are  required,  or 
wherever  it  would  be  difficult 
to  draw  in  the  wires,  addi- 
tional outlets  called  junc- 
tion- or  pull-boxes  should  be 
put  in  to  facilitate  the  inser- 
tion of  the  wires.  There 
should  be  no  sharp  edges, 
burrs  or  other  obstructions 
either  in  conduits,  at  coup- 
lings  between  lengths,  or  at 
outlets,  as  they  are  apt  to 
injure  the  wire  coverings. 
Therefore,  all  ends  of  pipe 
should  be  reamed  out  before 
the\'  are  put  into  the  pipe 
couplings  or  into  boxes,  and 
all  bushings  should  have  smoothly  rounded  edges. 

The  entire  conduit  system  must  be  installed  complete  and,  in 
fact,  all  the  mechanical  work  on  the  building  must  be  completed  as 
far  as  possible,  before  any  conductors  are  drawn  into  the  conduits. 
Pains  must  be  taken  to  make  all  joints  tight,  so  that  there  will 
be  no  bad  electrical  connections  between  parts  of  the  metal  system. 
It  is  not,  of  course,  expected  that  under  normal  conditions  the  con- 
duits will  carry  any  current,  but  under  some  circumstances  if  the 
insulation  of  a  wire  fails,  current  may  pass  over  the  conduit.    If  the 
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conduit  is  well  grounded  and  all  joints  are  well  made  a  safe  path  to 
*  Aground"  is  afforded  for  a  current  large  enough  to  blow  the  fuses 
protecting  the  circuit,  thus  cutting  off  the  current  before  the  pipe  is 
overheated  or  burned  through  at  the  point  where  the  bared  wire  has 
come  into  contact  with  it. 

Conduits  and  gas  pipes  must  be  securely  fastened  in  metal 
outlet  boxes  so  as  to  secure  good  electrical  connection.  Where  boxes 
used  for  centers  of  distribution  do  not  afford  good  electrical  connec- 
tion, the  conduits  must  be  joined  around  them  by  suitable  bond  wires. 
WTiere  sections  of  metal  conduit  are  installed  without  being  fas- 
tened to  the  metal  structure  of  buildings  or  grounded  metal  piping, 
they  must  be  bonded  to  a  permanent  and  efficient  ground  con- 
nection. 

It  is  rarely  possible  to  perfectly  insulate  a  conduit  system 
throughout,  and  a  positive  ground  is,  therefore,  required,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide a  definite  path  for  leaking  currents  and  thus  prevent  them  from 
escaping  through  parts  of  a  building,  etc.,  where  they  might  do  harm. 

The  size  of  conduit  which  should  be  used  for  different  sizes  of 
w  ire  or  for  different  numbers  of  wires  of  specified  size,  depends  upon 
the  length  of  run  between  outlets  where  wires  can  be  pulled  or  fed  in, 
upon  the  number  and  the  radius  of  bends  and  the  thickness  of  the 
insulation  on  the  wires.  The  rules,  however,  state  that  the  same 
conduit  must  not  contain  more  than  four  two-wire,  or  three  three-wire 
circuits  of  the  same  system,  except  by  special  permission  of  the 
Inspection  Department  having  jurisdiction,  and  must  never  contain 
circuits  of  different  systems,  that  is,  from  different  generators 
whether  of  the  same  voltage  or  not  or  whether  both  d.  c.  or  a.  c.  or 
one  of  each. 

In  tall  buildings  special  provision  must  be  made  to  support  the 
conductors  in  the  vertical  conduits  to  remove  their  weight  from  the 
connections,  and  the  spacing  of  supports  in  such  cases  is  prescribed  as 
follows:  No.  14  to  0  every  100  feet;  No.  00  to  0000  every  80  feet; 
0000  to  350,000  c.  m.  every  60  feet;  350,000  c.  m.  to  500,000  c.  m. 
every  50  feet;  500,000  c.  m.  to  750,000  c.  m.  every  40  feet;  750,000  c. 
m.  every  35  feet. 

The  following  methods  of  supporting  cables  are  recommended: 

(1)     A  turn  of  90  degrees  in  the  conduit  system  will  constitute  a  satis- 
factory support. 
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(2)  Junction  boxes  mEty  be  iueerted  in  the  conduit  syBtem  at  the  re- 
quired intervals,  in  which  insuloting  supports  of  approved  type  must  be  in- 
stalled and  secured  in  a  Batiafactory  manner  bo  as  to  withstand  the  w^ght  of 
the  conductors  attached  thereto,  the  boxes  to  be  provided  with  proper  covers. 

(3)  Cablee  may  be  supported  in  approved  junction  boxes  on  two  or 
more  insulating  supports  so  placed  that  the  conductors  will  be  deflected  at 
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Fif.  117,     Msthnd  of  SuppordDf  Cnnduit  Riwn 

an  angle  of  not  less  than  90  degrees,  and  carried  a,  distance  of  not  leM  thjoi 
twice  the  diameter  of  the  cable  from  its  vertical  position.  Cables  so  BUBpmded 
may  be  additiunallv  secured  to  these  insulators  by  tie  wires. 

The  second  method  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  117  where  a  space  has 
been  left  in  conduit  risers.    The  conductors  will  be  held  to  the  hflr 
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Fig.  118.     Cable  Clamp  Used  in 
Conduit  System 


plates  by  clamps  and  the  whole  will  finally  be  enclosed  in  a  heavy 
steel  box  which  will  form  the  connecting  bond  in  the  riser  system. 
Fig.  118  shows  one  form  of  cable  clamp  used  for  this  purpose. 

Wires  for  conduit  must  be  rubber- 
covered  and  have  a  double  braid  over 
the  rubber.  Twin  wires  are  universally 
used  for  the  smaller  sizes,  No.  14  to  No. 
10,  and  these  have  a  braid  over  the  rub- 
ber of  each  conductor  and  a  second  braid 
over  both  conductors  together.  For 
larger  sizes  single  conductors,  double 
braided,  are  used  and  for  the  largest 
sizes  only  one  conductor  is  usually  run  in 
a  pipe  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  for  alternating-current  systems  the  two  or  more  wires  of  any 
one  circuit  must  be  drawn  in  the  same  pipe  since  otherwise  there 
will  be  excessive  heating  of  the  metal  pipes  due  to  a  magnetic  action 
peculiar  to  alternating  currents  and  known  as  "induction.*'  Fig. 
119  shows  three  large  feeder  ducts  passing  out  of  a  steel  service  box. 
In  this  case  the  circuit  was  three-wire  direct  current. 

The  design  of  a  conduit  system  of  wiring  for  a  large  building 
may  be  a  problem  of  some  magnitude  involving  no  little  engineering 
skill  and  experience  if  the  most  economical,  efficient,  and  sightly 
results  are  to  be  secured.  A  full  exposition  of  the  methods  followed 
and  the  reasons  for  them  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  book 
but  the  following  general  considerations  are  of  some  value  in  judg- 
ing both  the  advantages  of  conduit  work  and  the  excellence  of  any 
given  installation.  In  all  conduit  work  it  should  be  remembered 
that  no  taps  or  joints  are  permitted  in  conductors  except  at  outlets, 
junction  boxes,  and  cabinets,  and  that  all  these  must  be  in  accessible 
places.  By  accessible  is  meant  accessible  not  only  during  the  process 
of  installation  of  the  system  but  also  after  the  building  is  completed 
and  in  use.  A  junction  box  is  not  "accessible"  if  it  is  necessary  in 
order  to  get  at  it,  to  take  up  portjons  of  floors  or  make  openings  ill 
ceilings  or  side  walls.  This  prime  requisite  of  conduit  work  makes 
it  necessary  to  run  all  conductors  on  the  "loop"  plan  which  means 
that  all  lines,  branches,  and  control  circuits  (as  to  switches)  will  con- 
sist of  a  pair  of  wires  starting  at  the  same  point  at  some  outlet  box 
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or  cabinet  and  running  generally  in  the  same  pipe  to  some  other  out- 
let where  the  socket,  switch,  or  other  device  b  placed.  Conduit 
systems  may  be  made  with  the  piping  concealed  or  exposed  as  may 
be  dictated  by  the  character  of  the  building  and  the  finish  desired. 
In  frame  buildings  where  the  electric  installation  is  put  in  during 
the  original  construction  the  conduits  are  placed  after  the  main 
framing  and  partitions  are  in  position  and  will  be  arranged  to  pass 
through  walls  and  floors  with  the  outlet  boxes  and  cabinets  set  and 
fastened  securely  at  or  very  near  the  places  where  they  will  be  whea 


the  building  is  done.  In  laying  out  such  work  little  regard  need  be 
paid  to  having  pipes  run  straight  or  parallel  to  each  other  so  long  as 
they  are  so  shaped  at  bends  and  otherwise  disposed  as  to  make  it 
easy  to  draw  in  the  wires.  The  chief  considerations  are  the  poation 
of  outlets,  the  proper  pijje  sizes  for  the  wires,  and  the  proper  subdi- 
vision to  secure  correct  fusing  of  incandescent  lamp  circuits  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  which  permits  not  over  tiGO  watts  on  any  such  drcuiL 
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Characteristic  Conduit  Installation.    Fig.    120  shows  a  char- 
acteristic layout  for  conduits  and  outlets  for  a  small  apartment 


At  the  point  marked  "riser"  a  main  conduit  rises  from  the  "service" 
in  the  basement  and  on  each  floor  has  a  cabinet  where  the  supply 
wires  for  that  floor  are  taken 
off  and  fused  and  where  the 
meter  may  be  installed.  In 
laying  out  such  a  system  of 
conduits  or  in  inspecting  it 
one  should  start  from  the 
service  entrance  cabinets 
from  which  the  conduits 
should  enter.  If  this  cabi- 
net contains  not  only  the 
service  fuses  but  also  the 
sub-fuses  of  the  branches, 
the  several  circuits  should  be 
examined  to  see  that  they  are 
properly  fused,  and  that  they 
are  distributed  in  pipes  of 
adequate  size.  The  several 
nuis  of  conduit  should  then 
be  followed  throughout  their 
entire  length  to  see  that  all 
couplings  between  pipes  and 
all  attachments  to  outlet 
boxes  are  thoroughly  tight  and  that  both  conduits  and  boxes  are 
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fastened  by  straps  or  screws  so  that  no  strain  will  be  put  upon  the 
screwed  joints.  Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  there  are  no  sharp 
bends  anywhere  and  that  no  more  outlets  are  set  in  one  circuit  than 
is  proper  and  that  all  are  accessible.  Observe  whether  due  provision 
has  been  made  for  installing  fuses  wherever  there  will  be  a  change  in 
the  size  of  wire.  It  is  often  cheaper  and  more  satisfactory  to  continue 
a  somewhat  larger  wire  than  is  required,  than  to  change  to  a  smaller 
size  and  insert  fuses.  In  no  case  should  fuses  be  installed  in  small 
outlet  boxes,  but  only  in  junction  boxes  or  cabinets  of  ample  size. 
After  the  wires  have  been  drawn  in,  observe  whether  it  is  pos- 
sible to  trace  a  given  pair  from  outlet  to  outlet  and  if  there  is  doubt 


Fig.  122.     Fittings  Used  for  Exposed  Conduit  Work 


on  any  point  it  may  be  necessary  to  demand  that  certain  wires  be 
drawn  out  for  inspection.  There  should,  of  course,  be  absolutely 
no  corners,  Y-shaped  fittings,  or  other  devices  in  any  place  which 
will  prevent  any  or  all  wires  from  being  taken  out  and  replaced  at 
any  time  even  after  the  building  is  completed.  It  is  well  to  observe 
whether  there  are  bends  or  traps  in  the  piping  in  which  water  result- 
ing from  condensation  or  otherwise  can  collect.  All  conduit  should 
be  practically  uninjured  by  the  work  done  on  it,  all  pipe  ends  should 
be  threaded  and  reamed  and  the  entire  metal  system  should  be  firmly 
supported  and  secured  so  as  to  be  free  from  vibration  or  rattle.  The 
system  must  be  electrically  continuous  throughout  and  must  be 
permanently  and  effectively  grounded. 
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Where  conduits  are  run  exposed,  more  attention  should  be  paid 
to  appearances.  All  runs  should  be  in  straight  lines  parallel  to  walls 
of  the  rooms  and  arranged  in  a  symmetrical  and  orderly  manner. 
Smaller  sizes  of  conduit  can  usually  be  fastened  to  ceilings  or  walls 
by  ordinary  pipe  straps,  but  where  large  conduit  is  used  some  form 
of  pipe  hanger  is  required  and  there  are  special  patterns  of  a  variety 


of  designs.  Where  a  number  of  conduits  are  run  parallel  the  fonn 
of  supports  shown  in  Fig.  121  is  excellent.  With  exposed  conduit  a 
variety  of  fittings  can  be  used  for  outlets,  junction  boxes,  and  the 
like,  which  add  much  to  the  neat  appearance  and  also  provide  for 
joints  and  traps  as  well  as  for  mounting  sockets,  switches,  and  other 
small  devices.   Fig.  122  shows  a  few  such  fittings  for  exposed  conduit. 
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s  are  made  with  threaded  nipples  into  which  the  conduit  may 
be  screwed  and  when  30  used  these  fit- 
tings need  not  be  fastened  to  the  wall 
or  ceiling  in  any  way,  but  are  considered 
to  be  firmly  enough  held  by  the  pipe 
itself.  However,  if  boxes  requiring  lock 
nut3  and  screw  bushings  on  pipes  are 
employed  they  must  be  separately  se- 
cured to  the  surface  of  wall  or  ceiling 
by  screws  and  all  cabinets  of  any  size 
whatever  should  be  so  fastened.  Ex- 
posed conduit  work  is  usually  employed 
in  factories,  warehouses  and  elsewhere 
if  the  finish  of  room  does  not  require  all 
piping  to  be  out  of  sight. 

Some  special  problems  arise  in  con- 
duit work  in  fireproof  buildings.  In 
these  types  of  structure  the  conduit 
work  is  done  after  the  rough  floor  work 
is  completed,  the  conduits  being  usually 
laid  on  the  tile  floors  so  as  to  be  covered 
by  the  top  finish  of  cement  usually  laid 
over  the  tiling.  Pig.  123  shows  such 
an  installation  and  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  baseboard  and  all  side-wall 
outlets  have  been  placed,  before  the 
tile  partitions  between  the  rooms,  have 
been  set.  In  a  fireproof  building  it  will 
generally  be  necessary  to  run  the  main 
risers  before  the  floors  are  made  and  to 
arrange  for  the  distributing  cabinets  on 
each  floor.  Fig.  124  shows  a  cabinet 
in  place  in  the  unfinished  partition 
with  two  conduit  risers  entering  it  from 
below  and  the  branch  circuits  going 
out  from  the  top  to  various  parts  of  the 
building.  The  cabinet  in  this  case  has 
e  Duitributiiis  Cabinet     been  fastened  by  rods  above  and  below. 
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In  concrete  buildings  it  is  often  somewhat  difficult  to  place 
the  conduits  and  the  boxes  so  as  to  clear  the  reinforcing  material 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  metal  parts  well  covered  at  all  points. 
Special  methods  have  to  be  adopted  varying  with  the  type  of  con- 
crete construction  employed  but  in  all  cases  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  secure  proper  draining  of  conduits.    The  water  from  the  concrete 
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is  very  liable  to  get  into  the  conduit  sj-stem  at  the  outlets  or  else- 
where, and  when  once  this  occurs  it  is  difficult  to  get  it  out.  Its 
presence  b,  however,  most  objectionable  as  it  tends  to  injure  the 
piping  by  rusting  and  also  to  deteriorate  seriously  the  insulating 
coverings  on  the  wires.  This  is  a  difficulty  which  should  be  considered 
in  locating  outlets  in  such  a  building  and  which  requires  very  great 
care  to  entirely  overcome.    It  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  at  times 
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to  secure  outlet  boxes  on  the  concrete  forms  or  in  correct  position 
where  tile  is  to  be  used  so  as  to  be  sure  that  they  will  be  in  the  right 
position  and  firmly  held  when  the  building  is  completed.  Ceiling 
boxes  should  be  held  by  special  hangers  from  each  box  up  into  the 
tile  or  concrete  and  reliance  should  not  be  placed  on  the  conduits 
alone  to  hold  them.  Boxes  set  where  tile  partitions  are  to  be  sub- 
sequently erected  should  preferably  be  held  by  iron  straps  to  adjacent 
steel  work  wherever  this  is  practicable.  Fig.  125  shows  how  this 
may  be  done. 

SPECIAL  INSTALLATIONS 

DECORATIVE  AND  COMMERCIAL  LIQHTINQ 

Decorative  Lighting.  Decorative  Ughting  by  means  of  incan- 
descent lamps  is  often  desired  either  inside  or  outside  buildings.  The 
chief  hazards  of  such  work  he  in  the  use  of  inferior  materiab  hastily 
put  together  and  poorly  located  and  fused.  The  voltage  should  never 
exceed  150  volts  in  such  work  and  not  more  than  1,320  watts  of 
energy  should  ever  be  allowed  to  be  dependent  for  protection  upon 
a  single  cut-out.  It  is  highly  improper  to  take  current  for  such  sys- 
tems from  ordinary  outlets  which  are  wired  for  only  small  currents, 
since  by  so  doing  the  wires  to  the  outlets  will  be  overloaded  and  the 
proper  fuses  for  the  wires  will  have  to  be  replaced  by  others  of  too 
great  capacity  to  furnish  safe  protection.  The  supply  should  be 
taken  only  from  points  on  the  circuit  (as  at  distribution  boards  or 
panels)  where  the  correct  fusing  and  wiring  can  be  provided  for. 

There  is  obviously  no  real  distinction  between  decorative  lighting 
and  ordinary  lighting  arrangements  except  that  the  former  is  usually 
put  up  for  temporary  use  only.  If  these  temporary  circuits  are  in- 
stalled in  a  workmanlike  manner  and  if  good  wire  and  good  sockets 
are  used  there  need  be  no  special  hazard  provided  the  wires  are  not 
tacked  up  in  a  manner  liable  to  injure  the  insulations  and  are  not 
made  to  serve  as  supports  for  inflammable  decorations  of  cloth  or 
paper.  Festoons  of  keyless  weatherproof  sockets  well  connected  to 
standard  rubber-covered  wire  (not  flexible  cord),  and  kept  separated 
from  all  combustible  stuff,  do  not  present  any  great  hazard  but  no  such 
installation  should  be  made  without  great  care  and  should  never  be 
allowed  to  remain  as  a  permanent  installation  unless  it  is  fully  pro- 
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tected  and  made  the  equivalent  of  standard  work  in  every  respect. 
The  use  of  extra  * 'carrier"  wires  for  such  festoons  is  very  desirable 
as  they  remove  all  strain  from  the  current-carrying  wires  and  con- 
nections. Show  windows  are  very  frequently  decorated  by  tem- 
porary electric  displays  of  all  sorts  especially  during  the  holiday  sea- 
son and  such  window  displays  are  very  often  wired  in  utter  disregard 
of  all  safe  rules.  The  wares  are  often  made  to  serve  as  supports  for 
merchandise  of  very  inflammable  material,  and  where  tinsel,  cotton 
batting,  and  similar  materials  are  employed,  the  conditions  are  ex- 
cellent for  a  rapidly-spreading  fire  if  any  electric  failure  should 
occur.  Incandescent  lamps  are  often  allowed  to  lie  against  inflam- 
mable materials  and  small  motor-operated  advertising  or  other  nov- 
elties may  contribute  their  share  to  the  danger.  The  fact  that  an 
installation  of  this  sort  is  "temporary"  does  not  lessen  the  hazard 
so  long  as  it  is  in  operation  and  should  not  in  any  sense  be  considered 
as  an  excuse  for  allowing  practices  which  are  known  to  be  danger- 
ous. Property  owners  are  often  ignorant  of  the  extent  to  which 
ill-advised  temporary  decorations  jeopardize  their  buildings. 

In  show-window  lighting,  the  lamps,  whether  temporary  or 
permanent,  should  be  placed  either  in  the  front  or  the  top  of  the 
window,  proper  reflectors  being  used  to  throw  the  light  upon  the 
goods  displayed.  This  plan  almost  invariably  gives  better  results 
in  Ughting  than  lamps  placed  in  sight,  and  scattered  through  the 
window  and  among  the  goods,  and  is  also  very  much  safer. 

Outline  Lighting.  A  very  common  form  of  decorative  work  con- 
sists of  what  is  known  as  outline  lighting.  In  this  class  of  work  rows 
of  incandescent  lamps  are  used  on  the  exterior  of  buildings  to  outline 
the  chief  architectural  features,  to  mark  entrances,  etc.  Lamps 
and  wiring  used  for  such  purposes  inside  buildings  come  imder  the 
regular  rules  for  inside  work  but  outside  outline  lighting  may  have 
special  treatment.  Only  low  potentials  (under  550  volts)  should  be 
used  and  the  wiring  should  be  either  open  or  trough  work,  or  in  con- 
duit. Molding,  either  wood  or  metal,  is  not  allowable  since  it  does  not 
afford  protection  against  moisture.  In  open  work  the  same  spacing 
of  wires  from  the  surface  (1  inch)  and  from  each  other  (2^  inches) 
must  be  maintained  as  in  all  exposed  wiring  in  damp  places.  If  the 
use  of  flexible  tubing  is  necessary,  as  at  crosses  or  where  regular 
spacing  cannot  be  maintained,  the  ends  of  the  tubing  must  be  sealed 
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and  painted  so  as  to  exclude  moisture,  and  for  a  similar  reason 
armored  cable,  if  used,  must  be  of  the  type  having  a  lead  sheath  over 
the  conductors  and  under  the  armor. 

In  order  to  assure  proper  control  and  fusing  of  outline-wiring 
circuits  they  should  have  their  own  separate  switch  and  fuses  enclosed 
in  a  suitable  metal  cabinet  which  must  be  watertight  if  placed  out- 
of-doors.  Small  candle-power  lamps  (2  to  4)  are  almost  always  used 
for  outline  wiring  and  may  be  so  grouped  on  the  circuits  that  not 
more  than  1320  watts  will  be  dependent  on  a  single  pair  of  fuses. 
This  limitation  of  the  amount  of  wattage  to  be  carried  by  a  single  cir- 
cuit is  to  prevent  any  trouble  in  a  single  socket  causing  too  much 
arcing  or  burning  before  the  fuse  protecting  its  circuit  will  open.  All 
the  sockets  and  receptacles  in  outline  wiring  must  be  of  the  keyless 
porcelain  type  and  the  wires  connecting  them  must  be  soldered  to 
the  lugs.  With  conduit  work  in  outline  wiring  special  attention 
should  be  given  to  making  the  entire  system  as  water  tight  as  pos- 
sible. The  receptacles  set  in  the  covers  of  steel  outlet  boxes  or 
conduits  should  be  provided  with  rubber  gaskets,  and  similar  rubber 
rings  may  also  be  used  to  advantage  about  the  bases  of  the  lamps  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  water  into  the  receptacles  themselves. 

Electric  Signs.  An  endless  variety  of  electric  signs  are  shown 
on  the  streets  of  cities  and  towns  today,  from  the  simplest  illuminated 
panels  to  huge  structures  containing  many  hundreds  of  lamps  and 
operated  by  very  complicated  "flashing"  machines.  An  elaborate 
treatment  of  all  types  of  signs  cannot  be  given  here.  The  large 
signs  erected  on  roofs  should  come  under  the  supervision  of  the 
building  department  of  a  city  or  under  both  electric  and  building 
departments.  Many  of  these  signs  are  hazardous  because  of  the 
obstruction  they  offer  to  firemen,  the  large  amount  of  power  they 
use,  and  the  inadequate  provision  made  for  cutting  off  current  from 
them  either  automatically  or  by  hand  switches  in  accessible  places. 
No  combustible  material  should  be  permitted  either  in  or  near  such 
signs. 

It  is  preferable  that  all  the  wiring  be  in  conduit  but  where  this 
is  impracticable,  the  supports  and  spacing  of  wires  should  be  excellent 
and  the  sides  of  the  circuits  should  be  kept  apart  preferably  by 
bunching  all  wires  of  one  polarity  into  cables  covered  by  waterproof 
and  slow-burning  jackets.    The  mass  of  inflammable  rubber-covered 
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and  braided  wire  necessary  for  a  large  sign  requires  skilful  arrange- 
ment to  avoid  a  serious  blaze  in  case  of  failure. 

Signs  of  every  size  should  be  "all  metal,"  sheet  steel  being  not 
less  than  No.  28  U.  S.  gauge  and  frames  being  in  all  cases  of  ample 
stiffness  and  strength.  Metal  parts  should  be  well  protected  by 
paint  or  enamel  and  the  sign  structure  should  be  reasonably  water 
tight  but  have  drainage  holes  in  the  bottom  to  let  out  any  water 
that  may  collect  inside.  The  wires  should  be  soldered  to  all  recep- 
tacle terminals,  should  be  rubber-covered,  double-braided,  and 
brought  out  through  the  sign  structure  either  in  conduit  or  in  well 
spaced  porcelain  bushings  with  drip  loops.  In  supporting  the  sign 
attention  should  be  paid  to  preventing  wear  or  abrasion  of  the  leading- 
in  wires  by  swinging  of  the  sign.  Many  cities  have  especially  elab- 
orate rules  for  the  placing  and  supporting  of  signs  designed  to  reduce 
the  possibility  of  their  falling  or  of  their  interfering  too  much  with  the 
use  of  fire-escapes  or  the  work  of  firemen  in  case  of  fire  in  the  building. 

Sign  Flashers.  The  flashing,  and  other  very  elaborate  effects  of 
electric  signs,  are  accomplished  by  the  use  of  what  is  known  as  sign- 
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Fig.  126.     Sign  Flasher  for  Displaying  Electric  Signs 

machines  or  flashers.  Fig.  126,  which  consist  essentially  of  motor- 
driven  drum  switches  often  of  great  size  and  complexity.  These 
machines  are  hazardous  chiefly  from  their  use  of  many  necessarily 
rather  frail  single-pole  brush  switches  with  large  numbers  of  connect- 
ing wires  leading  to  them  and  from  the  fact  that  being  essentially 
automatic,  such  machines  are  liable  to  be  neglected  and  poorly 
maintained.  The  location  of  a  sign  machine  should  be  such  as  to 
remove  it  from  the  chance  of  accidental  injury  or  tampering,  to 
permit  the  direct  and  well  arranged  running  of  circuits  to  it,  and 
to  render  it  accessible  for  cleaning,  adjusting,  and  inspecting  at  all 
times.  A  flasher  should  never  be  installed  in  a  closet  or  other  con- 
cealed space.  If  it  is  impracticable  to  mount  it  outside  the  build- 
ing near  the  sign,  as  is  preferable,  a  location  should  be  chosen  that 
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will  reduce  as  far  as  possible  the  amount  of  wiring  required.  A  plat- 
form or  shelf  over  a  doorway  and  just  inside  the  building  is  often 
the  best  place  available.  A  heavy  metal  cover  must  be  provided 
but  this  should  be  removable  so  as  to  permit  adjustment  of  all  operat- 
ing parts  within. 

THEATER  WIRING 

Qeneral  Specifications.  The  electric  equipment  of  theaters  is 
of  great  importance  both  because  of  the  large  value  of  these  properties 
and  also  because  of  the  life  hazard  involved  in  any  public  building 
in  which  large  numbers  of  people  assemble.  The  electric  equipment 
of  a  modern  theater  of  the  first  class  is  generally  very  elaborate, 
involving  as  it  does  not  only  the  brilliant  illumination  of  large  rooms, 
the  stage,  and  many  smaller  apartments,  but  also  the  power  equip- 
ment for  handling  curtains,  scenery,  and  other  paraphernalia  and 
the  numerous  devices  of  special  character  for  producing  stage  effects. 
In  the  meaning  of  the  Code  a  theater  is  defined  as  a  building  op 
part  of  a  building  in  which  it  is  designed  to  make  a  presentation 
of  dramatic,  operatic  or  other  performances  or  shows  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  spectators,  which  is  capable  of  seating  at  least  400 
persons,  and  which  has  a  stage  for  such  performances  that  can  be 
used  for  scenery  and  other  appliances.  All  theater  wiring  not 
specifically  covered  by  special  rules  should  conform  to  standard 
rules  and  requirements  for  work  of  its  class.  The  special  rules 
naturally  divide  into  those  which  concern  the  protection  of  life 
chiefly  and  those  which  concern  primarily  the  fire  hazard,  though, 
of  course,  the  latter  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  life  hazard  also, 
since  even  a  relatively  small  fire  in  a  theater  may  produce  a  panic 
resulting  in  injury  to  many  persons. 

For  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  most  reliable  maintenance  of 
proper  lighting  and  consequent  safety  and  freedom  from  panic  in  the 
audience,  the  underwriters'  rules  suggest  that  where  the  source  of 
electric  supply  is  outside  the  building  there  must  be  at  least  two 
separate  and  distinct  services  where  practicable,  fed  from  separate 
street  mains,  one  service  to  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  supply  current 
for  the  entire  equipment  of  the  theater,  while  the  other  service 
must  be  at  least  of  sufficient  capacity  to  supply  current  for  all 
emergency  lights.  By  "emergency  lights"  are  meant  exit  lights 
and  all  lights  in  lobbies,  stairways,  corridors,  and  other  portions  of 
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the  theater  to  which  the  public  have  access  which  are  kept  normally 
lighted  during  the  performance.  Where  source  of  supply  b  an 
isolated  plant  within  the  same  building,  an  auxiliary  service  of  at 
least  sufficient  capacity  to  supply  all  emergency  lights  must  be  in- 
stalled from  some  outside  source,  or  a  suitable  storage  battery  within 
the  premises  may  be  considered  the  equivalent  of  such  service. 

The  principal  hazards  in  a  theater  result  from  the  stage  equip- 
ment since  it  is  there  rather  than  in  the  auditorium  that  large  cur- 
rents are  used;  many  conductors  are  required,  and  all  sorts  of  special 
devices  are  employed  often  in  close  proximity  to  combustible  material 
such  as  scenery.  Fmthermore,  the  constant  changes,  additions  and 
special  requirements  for  different  productions  result  in  subjecting 
the  electric  equipment  to  exceptionally  hard  wear  and  tear  on  theater 
stages  so  that  proper  upkeep  can  be  secured  only  by  the  use  of  the 
most  approved  materials  and  methods  and  constant  re-inspections. 
All  permanent  electric  work  on  the  stage  side  of  the  proscenium 
arch  must  be  in  conduit  or  armored  cable  except  in  border  lights 
and  on  the  stage  switchboards. 

All  of  the  stage  circuits,  footlights,  borders,  arc  lamps,  and 
usually  all  house  lighting  are  controlled  from  a  switchboard  located 
on  the  stage  at  one  side  of  the  proscenium  arch.  This  results  in  a 
very  large  number  of  cables  and  wires  being  concentrated  at  this 
board  and  calls  for  very  careful  planning  if  anything  like  safe  and 
orderly  arrangement  is  to  be  secured.  The  space  available  is  often 
small  and  circuits  are,  therefore,  liable  to  be  unduly  crowded  and 
confused.  The  design  of  a  large  stage  switchboard  calls  for  no  little 
engineering  skill,  which  is  too  often  noticeable  chiefly  from  its  entire 
absence  especially  in  older  houses.  The  space  back  of  the  board 
should  be  of  ample  size,  readily  accessible  but  entirely  enclosed  by 
absolutely  fireproof  walls  and  doors  and  preferably  directly  ven- 
tilated to  the  outside  by  a  special  brick  chimney  or  large  flue.  All 
circuits  should  be  controlled  by  substantial  knife  switches  and  fused 
by  standard  enclosed  cut-outs  in  accessible  places  where  their  opera- 
tion will  not  in  any  way  be  liable  to  set  fire  to  the  wire  insulations. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  all  wires  on  the  back  of  the  board  be  covered 
with  asbestos  jackets  and  be  well  spaced. 

Dimmers.  The  dimmers  or  special  rheostats  for  gradually 
reducing  the  intensity  of  incandescent  lamps  either  in  the  auditorium 
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or  on  the  stage  constitute  often  a  very  large  installation  of  heat- 
developing  apparatus  which  should  be  carefully  located  oa  iron 
brackets  or  on  open  galleries  absolutely  separated  from  any  possible 
contact  witli  biu'nable  stuff.    Fig.  127  shows  a  bank  of  dimmers. 

Footlights  and  Borders.  Among  the  more  important  fixed- 
appliances  are  the  footlights,  border  and  strip  lights,  and  the  stage- 
floor  pockets.  The  footlights  should  be  Installed  either  in  conduit  or 
on  special  steel  boxes  which  entirely  enclose  the  lamp  receptacles. 
Border  lights  must  l)e  substantially  made  of  heavy  sheet  metal  (at 
least  Xo.  20  metal  gauge)  and  must  be  wired  with  slow-burning  wire 
because  thej'  iiecessarilj'  get  verj'  hot  from  the  lamps  they  contain. 


Footlights,  on  the  other  liand,  do  not  get  so  hot  and  their  location 
makes  them  susceptible  to  moisture  during  the  cleaning  or  washing  of 
the  floor  of  the  stage.  They  should,  therefore,  be  wired  with  rub- 
ber-covered wire. 

Border  lights  must  be  raised  and  lowered  and,  therefore,  current 
must  be  carried  to  them  by  means  of  cables  composed  of  stranded 
rubber-covered  wires.  Such  cables  sliould  be  in  rigid  conduit  to  the 
point  where  the  cable  leaves  for  the  border  and  at  this  point  a  suit- 
able jtmction  box  shoul<l  be  provided.  The  method  of  brin^^ng  the 
cable  from  tl;is  box  and  also  of  leading  it  into  the  border  structure 
should  receive  special  attention  to  prevent  undue  strain  being  brought 
to  bear  upon  it  at  these  connections.    The  cable  should  be  ot  the 
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special  type  designed  for  this  service.    Figs.  128  and  129  show  sec- 
tions of  footlights  and  borders  ready  for  installation  on  a  stage. 


Stage  Pockets.    Stage  pockets  (see  Fig.  130)  are  iron  boxes, 
having  trap  doors  flush  with  the  stage  floor  and  containing  receptacles 


for  special  plugs  and  cables  by  means  of  which  arc  lamps,  flood  lamps, 
and  other  temporarj  and  portable  de\  ices  maj  be  connected.  The 
circuits  should  have  a  capacity  of 
'  at  least  35  amperes  for  arc  lamps 
or  15  amperes  for  incandescent 
lamps,  wired  to  the  full  capacity 
and  controlled  from  the  stage 
board  The\  should  contain  no 
fuses  and  should  be  so  constructed 
that  accumulations  of  dust  or  rub- 
bish in  them  cannot  interfere  with 
their  safe  use  or  be  liable  to  cause 
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a  fire  from  any  arc  resulting  from  withdrawing  the  plug.     These 

pockets  may  be  for  one  or  several  plugs. 

Portable  equipments  for  use  on  theater  stages  include,  in  addition 

to  special  devices  of  all  sorts — arc  lamps,  bunch  tamps,  strip  lights, 
pin  plug  connectors,  and  portable 
plugging  boxes.  ¥\g.  131  shows  a 
poor  fonn  of  stage  arc  lamp  of 
the  type  supposed  to  have  caused 
the  Iroquois  theater  fire  in  Chi- 
cago, while  Fig.  132  shows  a 
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modern  approved  form.  These  should  be  of  approved  pattern, 
made  of  non-combustible  materials  only  and  fitted  with  standard 
stage  cable  the  ,si)ecifi  cat  ions  for  which  are  as  follows:  To  consist 
of  not  more  than  three  flexible  copper  conductors  each  of  capacity 
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not  exceeding  No.  4  B.  &  S.  gauge,  built  up  of  wires  not  smaller 
than  No.  26  B.  &  S.  gauge;  each  conductor  to  be  covered  with  a 
cotton  wind  and  with  rubber  insulation  of  thickness  equivalent  to 
standard  rubber-covered  wire  and  a  saturated  braid;  the  conductors 
to  be  twisted  together  with  a  filler  (jute  or  a  similar  material)  to 
make  the  cable  roimd  and  to  act  as  a  cushion;  the  whole  to  be 
covered  with  two  weatherproof  braids.  Such  a  cable  will  withstand 
considerable  hard  usage  and  has  sufficient  mechanical  strength  to 
endure  the  severe  conditions  of  this  service. 

Special  Lighting  Circuits  and  Stage  Effects.  The  proper 
installation  of  all  of  the  stage  devices  just  mentioned  is  such  an 
important  feature  of  the  safety  of  the  theater  that  special  rules  are 
established  for  portable  conductors,  for  lights  on  scenery,  for  fes- 
toons, and  for  the  many  special  effects,  such  as  lightning,  etc.  * 

Requirements  for  Stage  Auditoriums.  The  special  requirements 
for  the  lighting  of  stage  auditoriums  are  as  follows:  All  wiring  must 
be  in  either  conduit,  metal  moldings,  or  armored  cable;  all  fuses 
must  be  in  enclosed  cabinets;  exit  lights  must  not  have  more  than 
one  set  of  fuses  between  them  and  the  main  service  fuses,  and 
together  with  all  hall  and  corridor  lights,  must  be  supplied  inde- 
pendently of  the  stage  lighting  and  be  controlled  only  from  the  lobby 
or  front  of  the  house.  All  of  these  requirements  are  made  to  insure 
adequate  lighting  for  the  audience  in  case  of  a  fire,  to  render  the 
exit  and  corridor  lights  independent  of  any  accident  to  circuits  re- 
sulting from  a  stage  fire,  and  to  insure  a  certain  amount  of  illumi- 
nation at  all  times  in  order  to  permit  firemen  to  work  to  advantage 
in  case  of  a  fire  in  the  auditorium  or  corridors  leading  thereto. 

MOVING  PICTURE  THEATERS  AND  MACHINES 

Interior  Equipment.  The  very  large  number  of  moving-picture 
theaters  which  have  come  into  use  in  the  past  few  years  has  intro- 
duced a  special  hazard  of  considerable  extent  and  a  large  number  of 
disastrous  fires  in  such  installations  have  been  recorded.  See  Fig. 
133.  These  theaters  have  often  been  established  in  rooms  originally 
intended  for  stores  and  their  equipment  has  been  of  the  poorest 
character.  This  condition  is  now  somewhat  improved  as  the  danger 
has  become  more  generally  recognized  and  has  been  made  the  sub- 
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ject  of  special  legislation  both  by  insurance  interests  and  by  municipa] 
and  town  ordinances. 

Causes  of  Danger.    The  lighting  of  such  theaters  comes  under 
the  ordinary  rules  for  electrical  work  but  the  peculiar  danger  lies 
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in  the  use  r)f  the  arc  ]iini|>  ]>r()  ject  ion  iniiclunos  with  the  highly  in- 
flammable "filmji"  (in  whit-li  the  pictures  arc  printed.     These  films 
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are  of  cellulose  coated  with  a  chemical  which  burns  with  great 
intensity  and  rapidity  and  with  an*  almost  explosive  force.  A  burn- 
ing film  cannot  be  extinguished  easily  and  evolves  an  enormous 
amount  of  heat  and  a  dense  and  suffocating  smoke.  In  displaying 
the  moving  pictures  the  film  (usually  500  to  1,500  feet  in  length)  is 
caused  to  pass  rapidly  in  front  of  a  special  arc  lamp  taking  from  25 
to  50  amperes  at  110  volts,  the  light  and  also  the  heat  of  the  arc  being 
concentrated  on  a  small  area  of  the  film  about  as  large  as  a  postage 
stamp  by  means  of  lenses  set  in  the  head  of  the  machine.  While 
the  machine  is  in  normal  operation,  the  ribbon  of  film  is  moved  so 
rapidly  that  no  portion  of  it  has  time  to  become  heated.  If,  however, 
for  any  cause,  the  advance  of  the  film  is  checked  so  that  a  portion  of 
it  remains  for  even  a  few  seconds  exposed  to  the  concentrated  heat 
of  the  arc,  it  is  at  once  ignited  and  the  flame  spreads  to  the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  film  and  the  whole  reel  is  liable  to  bum  up  with  a  very 
intense  fire  which  may  endanger  the  life  of  the  operator  and  create 
a  serious  fire  hazard  to  the  building.  The  film  may  also  be  ignited 
by  coming  into  contact  with  the  hot  lamp  housing  or  with  the  resist- 
ance box  which  it  is  usually  necessary  to  use  in  the  arc  lamp  circuit 
to  regulate  the  current. 

The  arc  lamp  and  rheostats  should  be  constructed  similarly  to 
arc  lamps  and  rheostats  used  on  theater  stages.  Tight  metal  boxes 
made  without  solder  must  be  used  both  to  hold  the  reel  from  which 
the  film  is  unwound  in  order  to  expose  to  view,  and  also  to  receive 
the  film  after  it  has  passed  through  the  machine  head,  and  the  open- 
ings in  these  boxes  must  be  as  small  as  possible,  being  regulated  by 
rollers  between  which  the  film  may  pass  or  by  shutters  which  can 
be  instantly  closed.  The  handle  or  crank  used  in  operating  the 
machine  must  be  secured  to  the  spindle  or  shaft,  so  that  there  will  be 
no  liability  of  its  coming  off  and  allowing  the  film  to  stop  in  front 
of  the  lamp.  A  shutter  must  be  arranged  in  front  of  the  condenser, 
so  as  to  be  readily  closed.  Extra  films  must  be  kept  in  a  tight 
metal  box.  Machine  may  be  driven  by  hand  or  by  motor,  but  in 
the  latter  case  the  machine  must  be  expressly  designed  and  approved 
for  such  operation  and  must  be  in  charge  of  a  skilled  operator.  Spe- 
cial permission  to  use  motor-driven  machines  is  also  required. 
Hand-driven  machines  must  not  be  converted  into  motor-driven 
machmes  by  the  addition  of  an  ordinary  motor  since  some  special 
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and  additional  protective  features  are  required  in  motor-driven 
machines,  chiefly  because  with  them  the  operator  is  able  to  run  the 
machine  with  less  constant  attention.  It  is  very  essential  that  the 
film  and  the  entire  equipment  receive  the  constant  aft:tention  of  the 
operator.  The  picture  machine  must  be  placed  in  an  enclosure  or 
house  made  of  suitable  fireproof  material,  thoroughly  ventilated, 
and  large  enough  for  the  operator  to  walk  freely  around  the  machine. 
All  openings  into  this  booth  must  be  arranged  so  as  to  be  entirely 
closed  by  doors  or  shutters  constructed  of  the  same  or  equally  good 
fire-resisting  material  as  the  booth  itself.  Doors  or  covers  must  be 
held  normally  closed  by  spring  hinges  or  equivalent  devices. 

The  construction,  location,  and  wiring  of  this  booth  are  the 
chief  considerations  in  the  equipment  of  a  moving-picture  theater 
and  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  obtain  the  highest  possible  degree 
of  security  in  its  construction,  equipment,  and  maintenance. 

CAR  WIRING 

The  electric  wiring  of  cars  requires  some  special  rules  which 
make  certain  exceptions  to  the  general  rules  on  the  one  hand  and 
which  make  some  special  extra  requirements  on  the  other  hand. 
These  special  rules  have  to  do  chiefly  with  the  protection  of  car 
bodies  and  woodwork  over  all  the  electrical  apparatus  such  as  motors, 
resistances,  contactors,  and  the  like,  and  over  such  of  the  conductors 
as  are  not  run  in  conduit.  Other  somewhat  special  requirements 
apply  to  wires,  cables,  and  methods  of  making  joints  and  connections 
in  them,  to  the  location  and  tv-pe  of  fuses  and  circuit  breakers  to  be 
used,  to  special  forms  of  conduit  and  wood  molding,  and  to  details 
of  the  lighting,  heating,  and  air-pump  circuits.  Very  carefully  detailed 
requirements  have  been  worked  out  for  the  main  motor  circuits 
and  for  the  devices  used  in  connection  with  them.  As  all  of  these 
requirements  are  of  a  very  special  character,  the  underwriters'  rules 
in  this  connection  should  be  studied  in  detail  by  those  directly 
interested  in  car  wiring. 

Car  houses  or  barns  present  some  hazards  which  can  be  reduced 
by  the  observance  of  a  few  special  rules  which  are  determined  chiefly 
by  the  fact  that  the  railway  circuit  is  normally  grounded  and  thus 
requires  somewhat  different  treatment  from  the  ordinary  under- 
ground light  or  power  circuits. 
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LIGHTINQ  AND  POWER  PROM  RAILWAY  WIRES 

It  should  be  especially  noted  that  under  no  circumstances  is  it 
proper  to  take  lighting  or  power  circuits  from  trolley  or  third-rail 
railway  circuits  with  a  ground  return.  This,  of  course,  does  not  and 
cannot  apply  to  the  electric  railway  cars,  car  houses,  power,  passenger 
and  freight  houses  connected  with  the  operation  of  electric  railways 
in  which  the  use  of  such  circuits  is  obviously  necessary  and  which 
can  be  specially  guarded  and  supervised.  For  all  other  factories  or 
buildings  of  all  sorts,  power  from  grounded  railway  cu*cuits  is  for- 
bidden because  of  the  danger  of  introducing  into  a  building  a  circuit 
which  has  so  much  capacity  back  of  it  And  which  is  thoroughly  con- 
nected with  the  earth  on  one  side.  The  inevitable  fluctuation  in 
voltage  would  also  frequently  require  overfusing  of  the  lighting 
circuits  to  prevent  blowing  fuses  under  normal  conditions. 

HIGH-  AND  EXTRA  HIQH-POTENTIAL  SYSTEMS 

Classification.  Under  low,  constant-potential  systems  are  in- 
cluded all  such  as  have  voltages  not  over  550  volts  but  it  should 
be  noted  that  this  distinction  is  an  arbitrary  one  adopted  for  the 
classification  of  the  rules  on  electrical  work  in  relation  to  the  fire 
hazard  and  is  not  made  in  just  this  way  in  classifying  power-trans- 
mission lines  and  conunercial  systems  from  other  viewpoints.  In 
the  underwriters'  rules  any  circuit  attached  to  any  machine,  or 
combination  of  machines,  which  develops  a  difference  of  potential, 
between  any  two  wires,  of  over  550  volts  and  less  than  3,500  volts, 
shall  be  considered  as  a  high-potential  circuit  and  as  coming  under 
that  class,  unless  an  approved  transforming  device  is  used,  which 
cuts  the  difference  of  potential  down  to  550  volts  or  less.  Similarly 
if  the  difference  of  potential  between  any  two  wires  is  over  3,500 
volts  the  circuit  is  classed  as  an  extra  high-potential  circuit  unless 
an  approved  transforming  device  is  used.  This  means  that  where 
the  power  is  brought  to  a  transformer  on  primary  lines  of  not  over 
3,500  volts  and  the  secondary  lines  are  not  over  550  volts,  the  sec- 
ondary system  of  light  or  power  is  considered  a  low-potential  system, 
but  if  the  primary  wires  of  550  to  3,500  volts  are  direct  to  the  power- 
consuming  devices,  as  motors,  without  the  outside  transformer, 
the  system  is  considered  a  high-potential  system.  If  the  primary 
lines  are  over  3,500  volts,  the  secondary  lines  beyond  the  transformers 
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are  classed  as  high-potential  and  where  no  transformer  is  employed 
the  circuit  is  extra  high-potential. 

High-  and  extra  high-potential  systems  are,  of  course,  usually 
alternating-current  circuits  since  only  alternating  current  is  ordi- 
narily used  for  over  600  volts.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of 
railway  installations  in  the  United  States  operating  at  1,200  volts 
direct  current  and  this  type  of  power  distribution  is  becoming  some- 
what common.  A  1,200- volt  circuit  is,  of  course,  classed  as  high- 
Tiotential.  Use  is  made  of  high-potential  circuits  for  both  light  and 
power  purposes  and  its  advantages  over  low  voltages  lie  in  the  smaller 
sized  copper  that  can  be  used  to  transmit  a  given  amount  of  power 
over  a  certain  distance  A\ith  a  specified  percentage  of  loss  due  to  the 
Ime  wires. 

Requirements  for  Safety.  For  lighting,  2,200-  to  2,500-volt 
circuits  are  used  to  transmit  the  power  from  the  generating  station 
to  standard  transformers  at  or  near  buildings  where  the  light  is  used 
and  these  transformers  step  down  the  voltage  either  to  110  or  220 
volts  or  to  a  three-wire  110-  to  220-volt  system  on  the  secondary 
side  for  the  lamps.  A  very  few  cities  and  towns  employ  a  220-  to 
440-volt  three-wire  secondary  system  but  this  is  not  usual  or  de- 
sirable in  general,  as  most  fittings,  fuses,  etc.,  are  designed  for  not 
over  250  volts. 

^Motors  designed  for  alternating  current  may,  of  course,  be 
oix^rated  on  these  secondaries  and  such  secondary'  circuits  whether 
for  light  or  i)ower  are  simply  low-potential  circuits  provided  the 
higher  voltage  lines  end  at  transformers  suitably  installed  outside 
the  buildings  or  as  near  as  possible  to  the  point  where  the  primary 
wires  enter  the  buildings.  The  outside*  location  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

AVheu  circuits  having  high-potential  transformers  are  located 
inside  of  buildings  they  should  be  placed  in  an  enclosure  made  of 
fire-r<»sisting  material  such  as  brick,  tile,  or  concrete.  The  enclosure 
should  be  uscmI  for  nothing  but  the  transformers  and  should  be  kept 
locked.  Fig.  lo4  shows  such  an  enclosure  or  vault  for  transformers. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  arrange  the  transformer  room  or  enclosure  so  that 
it  can  be  entered  only  from  outdoors,  since  then,  even  if  the  door 
should  happ<*n  to  Ik*  open  at  the  time  of  a  fire  in  this  room,  it  is 
j)robabk»  that  no  especial  harm  woukl  be  done.    Moreover,  the  fire 
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could  doubtless  be  better  handled  from  the  outside.  The  trans- 
formers must  be  thoroughly  insulated  from  the  ground,  or  per- 
manently and  effectually  grounded,  and  the  enclosure  in  which  they 
are  placed  must  be  practically  air-tight,  except  that  it  must  be 


thoroughly  ventilated  to  the  outdoor  air,  if  possible  through  a  chim- 
ney or  flue.  There  should  be  at  least  six  inches  of  air  space  on  all 
sides  of  the  transformer.  This  rule  will  i)ermit  of  either  the  insulating 
or  grounding  of  transformer  cases  as  seems  most  advisable  under  the 
conditions,  but  will  require  that  with  either  arrangement  the  work 
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be  well  done,  and  that  unless  good  insulation  be  provided  the  cases 
be  definitely  grounded.  The  object  of  an  air-tight  enclosure  is  to 
prevent  smoke  from  escaping  or  fire  from  spreading,  in  case  the 
transformer  coils  should  become  overheated  from  an  overload  or 
should  be  ignited  by  a  break-down  in  the  insulation  between  the 
primary  and  secondary  coils.  This  is  especially  important  with  oil- 
cooled  transformers  in  which  the  danger  from  an  oil-fire  is  added  to 
the  usual  electrical  hazards  involved. 

Wherever  high-potential  circuits  are  brought  into  a  building 
only  rubber-covered  wire  should  be  used  and  special  care  should  be 
taken  with  the  wire  supports  to  protect  the  wires  from  mechanical 
injury  since  a  failure  resulting  in  an  arc  is  very  dangerous  at  thb 
high  voltage.  Substantial  boxing  about  wires  on  side  walls  and 
running  boards  where  circuits  cross  floor  timbers  are  very  necessary, 
as,  in  fact,  are  all  the  precautions  and  rules  for  good  wiring  and  good 
workmanship  throughout.  A  very  large  number  of  motors  are  now 
used  taking  2,200  to  2,500  volts  at  the  motor  terminals.  Such  power 
installations  can  be  made  reasonably  safe  by  careful  planning  of  the 
circuits  and  by  excellence  of  installation  and  upkeep  of  all  wiring 
and  connected  apparatus.  No  multiple-series  or  series-multiple 
system  of  lighting  is  allowed  on  high  potential  circuits. 

Extra  high-potential  circuits  are  not  allowed  either  in  or  over 
buildings  except  power  stations  and  substations.  Where  extra 
high-potential  primary  circuits  (over  3,500  volts)  supply  transformers 
the  secondary  wiring  must  be  installed  as  high-potential  circuits 
(550  to  3,500  volts)  unless  the  primaries  are  installed  in  complete 
compliance  with  the  rules  governing  outside  work  on  constant- 
potential  pole  lines  over  5,000  volts  or  are  wholly  underground 
within  city,  town,  and  village  limits. 

In  concluding  the  consideration  of  these  higher  voltage  cir- 
cuits, it  is  proper  to  refer  again  to  the  fact  that  the  higher  the  volt- 
age employed  the  greater  the  need  of  care  in  instajlation,  upkeep,  and 
oi)eration  since  the  results  of  accidental  arcs  are  more  serious. 

SIQNALINQ  SYSTEMS 

Wiring  Requirements.  The  wiring  and  other  devices  in  the 
great  variety  of  signal  systems  now  employed  in  buildings,  present 
as  a  general  rule  no  hazard  except  their  liability  to  become  crossed 
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either  outside  or  inside  buildings  with  electric  lights  heat,  or  power 
circuits.  Such  signal  systems  include  telephone,  telegraph,  district 
messenger  and  call  bell,  fire  and  burglar  alarm,  and  all  similar  ap- 
pliances and  circuits.  It  is  seldom  that  the  wires  of  any  of  these 
systems  are  installed  in  buildings  with  the  same  care  as  are  those 
for  lighting  or  power,  and  the  insulations  employed  on  signal  wires 
are  very  generally  far  inferior  to  those  specified  for  light  and  power 
circuits.  Furthermore,  since  signal  systems  are  usually  operated 
from  either  primary  or  secondary  (storage)  batteries  of  low  voltage 
and  limited  ciurent  capacity,  they  may  be  and  conunonly  are  in- 
stalled with  little  attention  to  separation  of  the  wires,  either  from 
each  other,  or  from  the  surfaces,  walls,  and  floors  to  which  they  are 
attached.  It  follows,  therefore^  that  all  care  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  light  and  power  wires  carrying  currents  of  large  capacity  and 
relatively  high  voltages  from  coming  in  contact  with  signal  wires 
since  in  such  event  dangerous  fires  might  very  readily  be  caused. 
The  same  advantages  in  having  wires  underground  instead  of  being 
placed  on  poles  apply  to  signal  as  well  as  to  light  and  power  circuits, 
but  the  two  classes  should  never  occupy  the  same  underground 
duct,  manhole,  or  handhole  even  when  cables  are  used,  since  in  the 
mechanical  work  or  repairs  on  the  lines  an  injury  resulting  in  a  cross 
between  the  systems  might  cause  a  dangerous  current  from  the 
higher  voltage  lines,  to  outer  buildings,  over  the  weakly  insulated 
and  poorly  protected  signal  wires.  The  liability  of  accidental  cross- 
ing of  overhead  signaling  circuits  with  electric  light  and  power  cir- 
cuits may  be  guarded  against  to  a  considerable  extent  by  endeavor- 
ing to  keep  the  two  classes  of  circuits  on  different  sides  of  the  same 
street.  The  Code  prescribes  that  signal  wires  on  pole  lines  also 
carrying  electric  light  or  power  wires  shall  generally  be  placed  on 
the  lower  cross-arms.  This  arrangement  is  not,  however,  favored 
by  many  engineers  or  by  all  municipal  authorities,  who  prefer  that 
signal  wires  be  put  on  the  top  arms  or  on  extensions  above  the 
tops  of  the  poles.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  putting  the  signal 
wires  lowest  on  the  poles  are  that  they  are  by  many  judged  to  be 
more  liable  to  break  and  fall,  especially  when  loaded  with  sleet, 
because  of  their  lesser  size  and  strength;  also  in  case  of  city  fire  alarm 
circuits  which  are,  of  course,  very  important,  the  lower  position 
enables  linemen  making  repairs  to  get  at  the  fire-alarm  wires  without 
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passing  up  through  the  light  and  power  wires  which  may  be  charged 
with  dangerous  voltages. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  putting  signal  wires  at  the  top  are — 
they  are  small  and,  therefore,  collect  less  ice  or  sleet  and  so  are  less 
liable  to  break;  the  Ught  and  power  wires  are  often  better  insulated 
and  a  signal  wire  breaking  is  less  liable  to  make  a  real  live  contact 
with  them;  the  fall  of  a  heavy  power  cable  may  wreck  all  of  the 
signal  wires  if  the  latter  are  below;  in  the  case  of  city  fire-alarm 
circuits  the  upper  location  removes  them  from  misuse  and  injury 
when  wiremen  are  working  on  the  other  lines.  However,  it  may  be 
said  that  there  is  no  general  agreement  either  in  theory  or  practice 
on  this  subject. 

Single  wires  of  signal  circuits  on  the  outside  of  buildings  should 
have  rubber  insulation  and  where  attached  to  frame  buildings  should 
be  secured  to  glass  or  porcelain  insulators  or  knobs.  Only  copper 
wire  should  be  used  for  the  span  from  the  last  pole  to  the  build- 
ing and  the  wires  should  pass  through  outside  walls  through  in- 
sulating bushings  and  have  drip  loops  the  same  as  electric  light 
wires.  Inside  of  buildings  neat  arrangement  and  secure  fastening 
of  all  wires  is  essential  to  keep  them  properly  placed  and  no  signal 
\sdre  should  come  nearer  than  three  inches  to  any  light  or  power  wire, 
unless  separated  therefrom  by  some  continuous  and  firmly  fixed 
non-conductor  creating  a  permanent  separation,  this  non-conductor 
to  be  in  addition  to  the  regular  insulation  on  the  wire  as  the  wires 
would  ordinarily  be  insulated,  but  the  kind  of  insulation  is  not 
specified,  as  the  protector  described  below  is  relied  upon  to  stop  all 
dangerous  currents.  Porcelain  tubing,  approved  flexible  tubing,  or 
rigid  conduit  may  be  used  for  encasing  wires  where  required  as  above. 
Wires  where  bunched  together  in  a  vertical  run  within  any  building 
should  have  a  fire-resisting  covering  sufficient  to  prevent  them  from 
carrying  fire  from  floor  to  floor  unless  they  are  run  either  in  non- 
combustible  tubing  or  in  a  fireproof  shaft,  which  shaft  should  be 
provided  with  fire  stops  at  each  floor. 

Signaling  wires  and  electric  light  or  power  wires  may  be  run  in 
the  same  shaft,  provided  that  one  of  these  classes  of  wires  is  run  in 
non-combustible  tubing,  otherwise  the  two  classes  of  wires  should  be 
separated  from  each  other  by  at  least  two  inches.  In  no  case  should 
signaling  wires  be  run  in  the  same  tube  with  light  or  power  wires. 
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Protecting  Devices.  In  signal  installations  where  the  current- 
carrying  parts  of  the  apparatus  installed  are  capable  of  carrying 
indefinitely  without  overheating  a  current  of  ten  amperes  (as  in 
some  telegraph  or  special  systems)  the  inside  wires  should  be  of 
copper  at  least  as  large  as  No.  16  B.  &  S.  gauge  and  must  have  the 
same  insulation  and  be  supported  the  same  as  electric  light  or  power 
wires  for  600  volts.  At  the  entrance  to  the  building  each  wire  should 
be  protected  by  a  10-ampere  600-volt  fuse.  Such  signal  circuits  as 
the  above  are  much  less  common  than  those  not  suited  for  a  10- 
ampere  current.  Telephone,  district  messenger,  private  watchmen's 
time  recorders,  burglar  alarms,  and  fire-alarm  circuits,  are  never 
capable  of  carrying  10  amperes  continuously  and  for  these  a  special 
"protector"  is  required  located  as  close  as  possible  to  the  entrance  of 
the  building.  The  purpose  of  this  protector  is  to  prevent  any  foreign 
current  or  any  lightning  discharge  from  entering  the  building  over 
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Fig.  135.     Circuit  Showing  Proper  Placing  of  Protecting  Devices 

the  signal  wires.  For  telegraph  circuits  this  protector  takes  the  form 
of  a  2,000-volt  fuse  in  each  wire.  The  commoner  "protector"  such 
as  is  used  on  telephone  lines  should  have  the  following  parts  mounted 
on  a  porcelain  or  slate  base  on  which  all  parts  are  well  insulated:  a 
lightning  arrester  which  will  operate  at  500  volts  or  more  from  a 
ground  wire  not  less  than  No.  18  B.  &  S.  gauge;  a  fuse  in  each  side  of 
the  circuit  which  will  blow  with  small  currents  (J  to  8  amperes)  and 
will  operate  well  on  the  voltages  likely  to  reach  the  protector  in  case 
of  accident.  Where  very  sensitive  instruments  are  in  the  circuit, 
such  as  contain  magnet  windings  which  are  easily  overheated,  there 
must  be  a  heai  coil  on  each  side  of  the  line.  The  heat  coil  is  designed 
to  warm  up  and  melt  out  with  a  current  large  enough  to  endanger 
the  instruments  if  continued  for  a  long  time,  but  so  small  that  it 
would  not  blow  the  fuses  ordinarily  found  necessary  for  such  instru- 
ments.   The  smaller  currents  are  often  called  sneak  currents.    On 
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those  telephone  circuits  which  an;  supplied  with  current  entirely 
from  the  central  telephone  headquarters  sneak  or  heat  coils  are  not 


FU'  136. 


necessary.  The  fuses  must  be  so  placed  as  to  protect  the  arrests 
and  heat  coils,  and  the  protector  terminals  must  l>e  plainly  marked 
line,  instrument,  or  ground. 

The  relative  arrangement  of  parts  is  shown  in  diagram  in  Fig. 
135  and  a  common  form  of  protector  in  Fig.  136. 

TESTING 

Where  possible,  two  tests  of  the  electric  wiring  equipment  should 
be  made,  one  after  the  wiring  itself  is  entirely  completed,  and  switches, 
cut-out  panels,  etc.,  are  connected;  and  another  one  after  the 
fixtures  have  all  l>een  installe<l.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  if  a  ground 
or  short-circuit  is  discovered  Ix^fore  the  fixtures  are  installed,  it  is 
more  easily  remedied;  and  also,  because  there  is  no  division  of 
the  responsibility,  as  there  might  be  if  the  first  test  were  made  only 
after  the  fixtures  were  installed.  If  the  test  shows  no  grounds  or 
short-circuits  before  the  fixtures  are  installefl,  and  one  does  develop 
after  they  are  installed,  the  trouble,  of  course,  is  that  the  short-circuit 
or  ground  is  one  or  more  of  the  fixtures.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a 
wise  plan  always  to  make  a  separate  test  of  each  fixtiire  after  it  is 
delivered  at  the  building  and  before  it  is  installed. 

While  a  magneto  is  largcl\'  used  for  the  purpose  of  testing,  it  is 
at  best  a  crude  and  unreliable  mcthcHl.  In  the  first  place,  it  does 
not  jpve  an  indication,  even  appro.ximatcly,  of  the  total  insulation 
resistance,  but  merely  indicates  whether  or  not  there  is  a  ground  or 
short-circuit.     In  some  instances,  moreover,  a  magneto  test  has 
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led  to  serious  errors,  for  reasons  that  will  be  explained.  If,  as  is 
nearly  always  the  case,  the  magneto  is  an  alternating-current  instru- 
ment, it  may  sometimes  happen — ^particularly  in  long  cables,  and 
especially  where  there  is  a  lead  sheathing  on  the  cable — that  the 
magneto  will  ring,  indicating  to  the  uninitiated  that  there  is  a  ground 
or  short-circuit  on  the  cable.  This  may  be,  and  usually  is,  far  from 
being  the  case;  and  the  cause  of  the  ringing  of  the  magneto  is  not  a 
ground  or  short-circuit,  but  is  due  to  the  capacity  of  the  cable,  which 
acts  as  a  condenser  under  certain  conditions,  since  the  magneto  pro- 
ducing an  alternating  current  repeatedly  charges  and  discharges  the 
cable  in  opposite  directions,  this  changing  of  the  current  causing  the 
magneto  to  ring.  Of  course,  this  defect  in  a  magneto  could  be 
remedied  by  using  a  commutator  and  changing  it  to  a  direct-current 
machine;  but  as  the  method  is  faulty  in  itself,  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  do  this. 

A  portable  galvanometer  with  a  resistance  box  and  Wheatstone 
bridge,  is  sometimes  employed;  but  this  method  is  objectionable 
because  it  requires  a  special  instrument  which  cannot  be  used  for 
many  other  purposes.  Furthermore,  it  requires  more  skill  and  time 
to  use  than  the  voltmeter  method,  which  will  now  be  described. 

Voltmeter  Method.  The  advantage  of  the  voltmeter  method 
is  that  it  requires  merely  a  direct-current  voltmeter,  which  can  be 
used  for  many  other  purposes,  and  which  all  engineers  or  contractors 
should  possess,  together  with  a  box  of  cells  having  a  potential  of 
preferably  over  30  volts.  The  voltmeter  should  have  a  scale  of  not 
over  150  volts,  for  the  reason  that  if  the  scale  on  which  the  battery 
is  used  covers  too  wide  a  range  (say  1,000  volts)  the  readings  might 
be  so  small  as  to  make  the  test  inaccurate.  A  good  arrangement  would 
be  to  have  a  voltmeter  having  two  scales — say,  one  of  60  and  one  of 
600 — which  would  make  the  voltmeter  available  for  all  practical 
potentials  that  are  likely  to  be  used  inside  of  a  building.  If  desired, 
a  voltmeter  could  be  obtained  with  three  connections  having  three 
scales,  the  lowest  scale  of  which  would  be  used  for  testing  insulation 
resistances. 

Before  starting  a  test,  all  of  the  fuses  should  be  inserted  and 
switches  turned  on,  so  that  the  complete  test  of  the  entire  installation 
can  be  made.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  voltmeter  and  battery 
should  be  connected,  so  as  to  obtain  on  the  lowest  scale  of  the  volt- 
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meter  the  electromotive  force  of  the  entire  group  of  cells.     This 
comiection  is  shown  in  Fig.  137.    Immediately  after  this  has  been 

done,  the  insulation  resistance 
to  be  tested  is  placed  in  cir- 
cuit, whether  the  insulation  to 
be  tested  is  a  switchboard,  slate 
panel-board,  or  the  entire  wiring 
installation;  and  the  connections 
are  made  as  shown  in  Fig.  138. 
A  reading  is  again  taken  of  the 
voltmeter  and  the  leakage  is 
thus  obtained,  as  it  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  voltmeter  readings.  The  explanation 
given  below  will  show  how  this  resistance  may  be  calculated.  It  b 
evident  that  the  resistance  in  the  first  case  was  merely  the  resistance 
of  the  voltmeter  and  the  internal  resistance  of  the  battery.  As  a 
rule,  the  internal  resistance  of  the  battery  is  so  small  in  comparison 
with  the  resistance  of  the  voltmeter  and  the  external  resistance,  that 
it  may  be  entirely  neglected,  and  this  will  be  done  in  the  following 
calculation.  In  the  second  case,  however,  the  total  resistance  in  cir- 
cuit is  the  resistance  of  the  voltmeter  and  the  battery,  plus  the 
entire  insulation  resistance  on  all  the  wires,  etc.,  connected  in  circuit. 
To  put  this  in  mathematical  form,  the  voltage  of  the  cells  may 
be  indicated  by  the  letter  E:  and  the  reading  of  the  voltmeter  when 


Fig.  137.      Connections  for  Voltmeter  Test 
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Fig.  138.     Connections  for  Voltmeter  Tost  with  the  Insulation  to  be  Tested  in  Circuit 

the  insulation  resistance  is  connected  by  the  circuit,  by  the  letterlS'. 
Let  R  represent  the  resistanqe  of  the  voltmeter  and  R^  represent  the 
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insulation  resistance  of  the  installation  which  we  wish  to  measure. 
It  is  a  fact  which  the  reader  undoubtedly  knows,  that  the  e.  m.  f .  as 
indicated  by  the  voltmeter  in  Fig.  138  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
resistance;  that  is,  the  greater  the  resistance,  the  lower  will  be  the 
reading  on  the  voltmeter,  as  this  reading  indicates  the  leakage  or  cur- 
rent passing  through  the  resistance.  Putting  this  in  the  shape  of  a 
formula,  we  have  from  the  theory  of  proportion 

E  :E'  ::  R+R^  :  R 


or 


Transposing 


and 


E'  R+E'  R=ER 


E'  R^=ER-E'  R=R  {E-E') 


^     R(E-E') 


"X 


E' 


Or,  expressed  in  words,  the  insulation  resistance  is  equal  to  the  resist- 
ance of  the  voltmeter  multiplied  by  the  difference  between  the  first 
reading  (or  the  voltage  in  the  cells)  and  the  second  reading  (or  the 
reading  of  the  voltmeter  wdth  the  insulation  resistance  in  series  with 
the  voltmeter),  divided  by  this  last  reading  of  the  voltmeter. 

Example.  Assume  a  resistance  of  a  voltmeter  R  of  20,000  ohms, 
and  a  voltage  of  the  cells  E  of  30  volts;  and  suppose  that  the  insula- 
tion resistance  test  of  a  wiring  installation,  including  switchboard, 
feeders,  branch  circuits,  panel-boards,  etc.,  is  to  be  made,  the  insula- 
tion resistance  being  represented  by  the  letter  R^^.  By  substituting 
in  the  formula 

R(E-E') 

and  assuming  that  the  reading  of  the  voltmeter  with  the  insulation 
resistance  connected  is  5,  we  have 

20,000  X  (30-5) 

R^= =100,000  ohms 

5 

If  the  test  shows  an  excessive  amount  of  leakage,  or  a  ground  or 
short-circuit,  the  location  of  the  trouble  may  be  determined  by  the 
process  of  elimination — ^that  is,  by  cutting  out  the  various  feeders 
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until  the  ground  or  leakage  disappears^  and,  when  the  feeder  on  which 
the  trouble  exists  has  been  located,  by  following  the  same  process 
with  the  branch  circuits. 

Of  course,  the  larger  the  installation  and  the  longer  and  more 
numerous  the  circuits,  the  greater  the  leakage  will  be;  and  the  lower 
will  be  the  insulation  resistance,  as  there  is  a  greater  surface  exposed 
for  leakage.  The  rules  of  the  Code  give  a  sliding  scale  for  the  require- 
ments as  to  insulation  resistance,  depending  upon  the  amount  of 
current  carried  by  the  various  feeders,  branch  circuits,  etc.  The  rule 
of  the  Code  covering  this  point,  is  as  follows: 

The  wiring  in  any  building  must  test  free  from  grounds;  i.  e.,  the  com- 
plete installation  must  have  an  insulation  between  conductors  and  between 
all  conductors  and  the  ground  (not  including  attachments,  sockets,  recepta- 
cles, etc.)  not  less  than  that  given  below: 

Up  to         5  amperes 4,000,000  ohms 

Up  to        10  amperes 2,000,000  ohms 

Up  to       25  amperes 800,000  ohms 

Up  to       50  amperes 400,000  ohms 

Up  to      100  amperes 200,000  ohms 

Up  to     200  amperes 100,000  ohms 

Up  to      400  amperes 50,000  ohms 

Up  to      800  amperes 25,000  ohms 

Up  to  1,600  amperes 12,500  ohms 

The  test  must  be  made  with  all  cut-outs  and  safety  devices  in  place.  If 
the  lamp  sockets,  receptacles,  electroliers,  etc.,  are  also  connected,  only  one- 
half  of  the  resistances  specified  in  the  table  will  be  required. 

DEVICES  AND  MATERIALS 

No  care  in  installing  electrical  equipments  will  entirely  com* 
pensate  for  the  use  of  inferior  or  defective  devices  or  materials. 
The  National  Board  of  Fire  UnderwTiters  has  for  many  years  main- 
tained a  system  of  tests  and  examinations  of  electrical  appliances, 
and  issues  twice  a  year  a  *'List  of  Electrical  Fittings"  which  con- 
tains in  a  classified  form  under  the  names  of  their  manufacturers  all 
of  the  standard  and  special  fittings  and  materials  which  have  been 
approved.  These  tests  and  examinations  are  made  and  the  approvals 
are  issued  by  UnderwTiters'  Laboratories,  Inc.,  a  thoroughly  equipped 
institution  maintained  in  Chicago  by  the  fire  insurance  interests,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  examining  and  testing  all  kinds  of  devices  and 
materials,  electrical  and  otherwise,  which  have  any  bearing  whaAf- 
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soever  on  the  fire  hazard.  This  "List  of  Fittings"  issued  semi- 
annually, is  universally  recognized  as  the  only  complete  and  reliable 
guide  to  properly  safeguarded  electrical  appliances  and  it  should  be 
consulted  and  followed  in  the  choice  and  purchase  of  supplies.  The 
Underwriters'  Laboratories  also  maintain  an  elaborate  system 
whereby  manufacturers  may  obtain  and  place  on  their  wares  special 
labels  issued  by  the  Laboratories,  which  thus  become  a  guarantee  on 
the  goods  themselves  that  the  articles  bearing  such  labels  are  in  con- 
formity with  underwriters'  rules  and  have  been  examined  and  tested 
by  special  underwriters'  inspectors  at  the  factories  where  they  are 
made.  This  system  of  label  service  and  inspection  is  not  yet  extended 
to  all  classes  of  approved  electrical  devices,  but  for  those  classes  of 
appliances  which  are  now  included,  the  label  may  be  regarded  as 
affording  to  prospective  purchasers  and  users  reliable  evidence  not 
only  of  the  general  approval  of  the  design  but  also  that  the  particular 
sample  bearing  the  label  is  made  in  accordance  with  requirements 
and  is  suitable  for  use. 

»  The  constructional  details  of  electrical  fittings  and  materials 
together  with  the  chief  tests  to  which  they  are  subjected,  prior  to 
approval,  are  contained  in  what  is  known  as  "Class  D"  of  the  Code. 
This  pamphlet  should  be  consulted  for  full  details  or  inquiry  should 
be  addressed  to  Underwriters'  Laboratories,  207  East  Ohio  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  or  135  William  Street,  New  York,  for  information 
not  given  in  the  Code  or  in  the  semi-annual  "List  of  Fittings". 

In  the  following  pages  is  given  a  brief  discussion  of  the  chief 
characteristics  and  requirements  of  some  of  the  more  common 
materials  and  of  the  more  important  classes  of  devices  used  in  elec- 
trical construction  work. 

RUBBER-COVERED  WIRE 

General  Specifications.  A  considerable  variety  of  grades  of 
rubber-covered  wire  is  manufactured,. some  makers  offering  several 
grades  and  others  only  one  or  two  at  most.  The  chief  distinction 
lies  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  real  new,  pure,  fine  rubber  gum 
used  in  the  compound.  It  is  not  possible  to  determine  or  grade  the 
excellence  of  a  rubber  compound  by  any  direct  or  readily  applied 
tests,  but  somewhat  elaborate  tests,  physical,  chemical^  and  elec- 
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TABLE  IV 
Thickness  of  Rubber  Insulation 


B.  &  S.  Gauqk 

Thicknbss 

t 

18  to       16 

15  to        8 

7  to        2 

1  to  0000 

Circular  Mila 

250,000  to      500,000 
500,000  to  1,000,000 
Over            1,000,000 

/ 

1-32  inch 
3-64  inch 
1-16  inch                         1 

5-64  inch                        ) 

* 

1 

3-32  inch                        [ 

7-64  inch 
1-8  inch 

trical,  are  necessary  to  arrive  at  any  correct  estimate.  The  following 
properties  of  good  wire  may,  however,  be  noted.  TTie  rubber  should 
be  neither  hard  and  dry,  nor  soft  and  spongy.  When  examined 
minutely  it  should  appear  of  a  close  uniform  texture  free  from  small 
bits  of  unmixed  matter  or  pinholes.  It  should  adhere  closely  to  the 
timied  copper.  The  thickness  of  rubber  wall  should  correspond  to 
the  data  given  in  Table  IV. 

Measurements  of  insulating  wall  are  to  be  made  at  the  thinnest 
portion  of  the  dielectric  and  it  should  be  very  carefully  noted  whether 
the  copper  is  exactly  centered  in  the  rubber  covering  so  that  the  full 
prescribed  insulation  is  maintained  on  all  sides. 

The  rubber  insulation  should  exhibit  a  fair  degree  of  elasticity 
when  pieces  cut  from  the  wire  are  stretched  and  released.  If  the 
rubber  breaks  with  a  very  slight  pull  and  shows  no  ability  to  stretch 
and  recover  its  first  length  it  is  probable  that  a  very  poor  grade  of 
gum  has  been  used,  or  that  the  manufacturing  process  is  defective, 
or  both. 

After  the  braid  has  been  carefully  removed  it  should  be  possible 
to  wind  the  smaller  sizes  of  wire  about  a  cylinder  of  the  same  diameter 
as  the  rubber-covered  wire  without  the  rubber  showing  any  breaks 
or  cracks  either  at  once  or  after  several  davs. 

The  foregoing  should  be  considered  as  only  rough  tests  and  not 
susceptible  of  exact  application  except  under  conditions  which  can 
be  maintained  in  a  regular  testing  laboratory.  No  directions  can  be 
given  which  will  jx^rmit  any  but  an  expert  chemist  to  make  chemical 
examinations  of  rubber  compounds. 
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The  braids  should  be  of  close  weare  and  should  be  very  thor- 
oughly saturated  with  the  compound.  All  wires  should  have  through 
their  entire  length  a  marker  indicating  by  whom  they  were  made 
and  each  coil  should  bear  a  tag  giving,  beside  the  maker's  name^  the 
maximum  voltage  for  which  it  is  designed,  the  words  "National 
Electrical  Code  Standard,"  and  the  month  and  year  when  it  was 
manufactured.  Every  coil  of  approved  wire  is  separately  tested  by 
the  maker  at  the  factory  by  at  least  two  electrical  tests,  one  designed 
to  show  that  the  insulation  is  free  from  mechanical  defects  and  the 
other  to  show  at  least  a  minimum  insulation  value. 

Special  Insulation.  Most  makers  are  prepared  to  furnish  at  a 
special  price  a  grade  of  wire  commonly  known  as  "thirty  per  cent 
Para."  This  wire  is  understood  to  have  an  insulation  containing  at 
least  30  per  cent  of  "fine,  pure,  up-river  Para"  gum  which  is  much 
more  than  conmion  conunercial  rubber-covered  wire  contains.  This 
30  per  cent  wire  is  also  made  according  to  certain  rather  exacting 
specifications  designed  to  insure  a  high  grade  of  insulation  with  good 
lasting  properties.  Wire  of  this  description  is  often  specified  where 
an  extra  good  quality  is  desired  for  first  class  work. 

A  good  compound  should  contain  a  large  percentage  of  pure, 
fine,  new  rubber  of  excellent  quality.  Para  rubber  is  universally 
admitted  to  be  the  best  for  imparting  life,  strength,  and  durability 
to  the  insulation.  The  use  of  reclaimed  rubber  or  any  of  the  so-called 
rubber  substitutes  reduces  the  excellence  of  the  compound  approxi- 
mately in  the  proportion  in  which  it  is  used.  The  other  ingredients 
of  a  good  compound  are  solid,  waxy,  hydrocarbons,  suitable  mineral 
matter  and  sulphur.  The  sulphur  plays  an  important  part  in  the  vul- 
canizing of  the  compound,  the  process  whereby  the  rubber  is  trans- 
formed from  its  original  and  almost  crude  state  into  the  substance 
familiar  to  us  as  manufactured  rubber  in  any  one  of  its  numerous  forms. 

Fixture  Wire.  Fixtures  may  be  wired  with  flexible  cord  or 
standard  rubber-covered  wire,  and  for  other  wires  for  use  in  fixtures, 
the  following  rules  apply:  The  wire  may  be  either  solid  or  stranded 
and  not  less  than  No.  18  B.  &  S.  gauge.  Solid  conductors  must  be 
tinned  and  stranded  conductors  must  be  of  strands  not  less  than 
No.  30  B.  &  S.  gauge  and  must  have  a  cotton  wind  between  copper 
and  rubber.  The  No.  18  wire  may  have  a  rubber  insulation  A-inch 
thick,  but  No.  16  and  also  flexible  cord  used  in  fixtures  must  have 
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at  least  A-inch  rubber.  All  sizes  must  be  covered  with  a  good 
braid.  The  concession  of  so  thin  a  rubber  wall  on  No.  18  wire  has 
been  made  because  a  very  small  wire  must  be  used  to  pass  through 
the  arms  and  other  parts  of  many  fixtures. 

In  wiring  certain  designs  of  show-case  fixtures,  ceiling  bull's- 
eyes  and  similar  appliances,  in  which  the  wiring  is  exposed  to  tem- 
peratures in  excess  of  120°  F.  (49°  C),  from  the  heat  of  the  lamps, 
slow-burning  wire  may  be  used. 

Insulation  for  Conduit  and  Armored  Circuits.  For  all  conduit 
work  and  in  all  armored  cable  the  wire  is  regular  standard  rubber- 
covered  with  an  extra  braid.  For  twin  or  duplex  wires,  this  outer 
braid,  which  should  be  at  least  A-inch  thick,  is  made  as  a  covering 
over  the  two  regular  rubber-covered  and  braided  conductors.  These 
twin  wires  are  generally  used  in  conduit  work  but  where  single  con- 
ductors are  used  they  must  also  have  double  braid.  The  purpose  of 
this  extra  outer  braid  is  primarily  to  withstand  the  abrasion  and 
strain  resulting  from  hauling  the  conductors  through  the  conduits 
from  outlet  to  outlet,  and  the  braids  on  the  individual  conductors 
are  to  hold  the  rubber  insulation  in  place  and  prevent  jamming  and 
flattening  which  might  reduce  the  thickness  of  rubber  between  the 
two  wires  and  thus  weaken  the  insulation  at  many  points. 

RiaiD  CONDUIT  AND  CONDUIT  FITTINQS 

Unlined  Steel  Conduit.  The  following  description  applies 
only  to  standard  unlined  steel  conduit.  This  is  made  of  mild  steel 
with  a  butt  weld  joint  lengthwise  of  the  pipe.  Sizes  run  from  normal 
J-inch  to  4-inch  pipe.  The  raw  pipe  is  thoroughly  cleaned  inside 
and  outside  and  then  given  a  protective  coating  either  of  an  enamel 
baked  on  or  of  zinc  applied  either  by  electroplating  or  by  a  special  proc- 
ess known  as  sherardizing.  With  either  form  of  zincing  the  interior 
is  given  a  coat  of  enamel  also.  The  finished  pipe  should  be  smoothly 
coated  and  able  to  stand  bending  without  injury  to  the  enamel  or  the 
zinc.  The  conduit  should  be  of  sufficiently  true  circular  section  to 
admit  of  cutting  true,  clean  threads.  TTie  enamel  applied  to  con- 
duit is  not  considered  as  an  insulation  but  either  enamel  or  zinc  is 
required  to  protect  the  steel  from  rusting  away  and  also  to  give  a 
smooth  surface  for  the  conductors  to  be  drawn  over  in  inserting  the 
wires.  Ordinary  commercial  pii)e  should  never  be  used  as  electric 
conduit  since  it  is  not  free  trom  rough  edges,  is  not  maintained  at 
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TABLE  V 
Minimum  Weights  of  Conduit  for  Required  Wall  Thickness 


Ri^e 

Pounds  per 

Sise 

Pounds  per 

Inches 

100  Feet 

Inches 

100  Feet 

i 

79 

u 

249 

105 

2 

334 

1 

153 
201 

3 

690 

u 

uniform  size  or  wall  thickness,  is  not  protected  against  rust  and  in 
general  is  not  made  with  the  care  and  rigid  inspection  which  have 
been  found  by  experience  to  be  necessary  for  electric  conduits. 
Table  V  gives  the  minimum  weights  per  100  feet  of  finished  conduit 
which  are  required  to  give  the  specified  thickness  of  wall. 

Conduit  Fittings.  A  very  great  variety  of  boxes  and  small  fittings 
for  use  with  conduit  is  available.  All  boxes  including  flush  switch 
boxes  should  be  either  of  cast  iron  with  walls  at  least  J-inch  thick  or 
of  sheet  steel  at  least  .078  inch  thick.  They  must  be  well  enameled 
or  galvanized  to  protect  them  from  rusting  and  must  have  no  open- 
ings not  closed  by  the  entering  pipes,  by  a  metal  cover  of  the  same 
thickness  of  the  box  or  by  the  switch,  receptacle,  or  canopy  of  the 
device  attached  to  them.  Under  no  circumstances  is  it  allowable  to 
place  any  such  box  so  that  it  will  not  be  accessible.  There  should  be 
no  rough  edges  or  corners  which  are  liable  to  injure  the  coverings  of 
wires  as  they  are  drawn  in.  Fig.  139  shows  the  form  of  a  common 
type  of  box.  Boxes  for  use  with  combina- 
tion gas  and  electric  fixtures  must  be  pro- 
vided with  an  arrangement  for  making  a 
tight  electrical  connection  between  the 
box  and  the  gas  pipe  at  each  outlet  so 
that  there  may  be  no  arcing  between  box 
and  pipe  in  case  any  failure  of  wire  insu- 
lation causes  a  current  to  flow  over  the 
box.  Otherwise  such  an  arc  may  burn  a 
hole  in  the  gas  pipe  and  ignite  the  gas. 
All  threaded  parts  of  boxes  and  all  threads 

on  locknuts  and  metal  bushings  must  be  clean  cut  and  well  fitted  in 
order  to  insure  that  permanent  and  reliable  electrical  continuity  of  the 
conduit  system  which  is  one  of  the  chief  requirements  for  conduit  work. 


Fig.  139.     Common  Type  of 
Outlet  Box 
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Set  screw  connections  have  been  found  unsatisfactory  as  they 
loosen  with  the  vibration  of  buildings  and  with  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, and  only  regular  screwed  thread  joints  or  substantial  clamps 
should  be  used  at  all  conduit  and  armored-cable  connections. 


Fi(.  140.     Comman  Fnrm  of  Floor  OuUet 


Where  a  floor  outlet  in  a  conduit  system  is  desired,  a  special 
type  of  box,  known  as  a  floor  outlet  box,  should  be  used,  if  the  fitting 
is  liable  to  injury  or  the  presence  of  moisture  is  probable.  Such 
boxes  (see  Fig.  140)  provide  ample  room  for  making  splices,  for  mount- 
ing receptacles  or  other  fittings,  and  especially  provide  a  substantial, 
water-tight  top  or  cover  set  flush  with  the  floor  surface.  The  practice 
of  setting  flush  wall  receptacles  in  floors  is  allowable  in  hardwood 
floors  in  offices  or  residences  where  the  mechanical  protection  need 
not  be  great  and  where  water  is  never  used  to  clean  the  floors. 

FUSES  OR  CUT-OUTS 

Classification.  Three  forms  of  fuses  are  at  present  employed 
in  this  country  for  general  wiring  work,  open-link  fuses,  cartridge  fuses 
and  plug  fuses,  the  last  two  being  further  described  as  enclosed  fuses 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  open  links.  The  bases  to  which  or  in 
which  the  fuses  are  secured  are  called  cut-outs. 

Link  fuses  are  extensively  used  on  large  switchboards  and  their 
use  on  such  hoards  is  open  to  less  objection  than  for  general  wiring 
since  such  boards  are  usually  under  expert  supervision  and  located 
in  well-protected  or  fireproof  rooms.  With  link  fuses  there  is  always 
the  possibility  of  a  larger  fuse  being  put  into  the  cut-out  than  it  was 
designed  for,  which  is  not  true  of  enclosed  fuse  cut-outs  c 
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Minimum  Separation  of 

Nearest  Metal  Parts 

of  Opposite  Polarity 

Inches 

Minimum 

Break 

Distance 

Inches 

125  Volts  or  less 

10  amperes  or  less 

i 

f 

11-100  amperes 

1 

} 

101-300  amperes 

1 

1 

301-1000  amperes 

li 

u 

126  to  250  Volts 

10  amperes  or  less 

u 

li 

11-100  amperes 

li 

li 

101-300  amperes 

2 

li 

301-1000  amperes 

2i 

2 

required  below.  Again,  the  voltage  in  most  plants  can,  under  some 
conditions,  rise  considerably  above  the  normal.  The  need  of  some 
margin,  as  a  factor  of  safety  to  prevent  the  cut-outs  from  being 
ruined  in  ordinary  service,  is  therefore  evident.  When  tablet-boards 
or  single  fuse-blocks  with  such  open-link  fuses  on  them  are  used  in 
general  wiring,  they  must  be  enclosed  in  cabinet  boxes.  This  is 
necessary,  because  a  severe  flash  may  occur  when  such  fuses  melt, 
so  that  they  would  be  dangerous  if  exposed  in  the  neighborhood  of 
any  combustible  material.  Link  fuses  should  never  be  mounted  on 
porcelain  cut-outs  because  a  severe  short-circuit  is  liable  to  break 
this  rather  fragile  material  and  the  molten  metal  is  apt  to  fuse  into 
the  porcelain,  partly  reducing  its  insulating  properties. 

There  is  no  filler  surrounding  the  fusible  metal  of  open  links 
and,  therefore,  the  ability  of  the  fuse  to  open  the  circuit  depends 
on  having  enough  of  the  metal  burned  away,  when  the  fuse  blows,  to 
break  the  arc.  For  this  reason  the  terminals  for  link  fuses,  as  far 
as  practicable,  should  be  made  of  compact  form  instead  of  being 
rolled  out  in  thin  strips;  and  sharp  edges  or  thin  projecting  pieces, 
as  on  wing  thumb  nuts  and  the  like,  should  be  avoided.  Thin  metal, 
sharp  edges,  and  projecting  pieces  are  much  more  likely  to  cause 
an  arc  to  start  than  a  more  solid  mass  of  metal.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  round  all  corners  of  the  terminals  and  to  chamfer  the  edges.  Plain 
fuse  wire  or  fuse  strip  should  never  be  used  for  links  but  only  fuses 
made  up  with  solid  metal  terminals  as  shown  in  Fig.  17. 
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In  general  work  open-link  fuses  should  not  be  used  on  circuits 
of  voltages  above  250  volts  and  where  large  currents  are  involved 
the  use  of  approved  circuit  breakers  is  very  much  to  be  preferred  to 
extra  large  link  fuses.  The  spacings  for  open-link  fuses  are  given  in 
Table  VI. 

Plug  Fuses.  The  form  of  iuae  which  is  used  in  larger  num- 
bers than  those  of  any  other  type,  is  shown  in  Fig.  141.  Kg.  142 
shows  one  of  the  many  forms  of  cut-out  bases  for  plug  fuses  and 
Fig.  57  shows  similar  blocks  arranged  in  an  asbestos-lined  cabinet 
to  make  a  tablet  or  panel-board  for  distributing  current  to  branch- 
lighting  circuits.  The  cabinet  should  have  a  tightly  fitted  asbestos- 
lined  or  metal-lined  door.  Plug  fuses  are  approved  for  use  only  on 
circuits  of  not  over  125  volts,  including  3-wire  circuits  with  grounded 
neutral,  and  not  over  250  volts  between  outside  wires.     Fig.  143 


shows  the  effect  if  the  fuses  are  blown  on  a  220-volt  circuit.  These 
plugs  are  limited  to  ratings  of  30  amperes  and  less  because  their 
form  and  strength  is  not  such  as  to  make  them  safe  for  use  with  larger 
currents.  They  are,  therefore,  chiefly  adapted  for  small  lighting  and 
motor  branch  circuits.  They  are  decidedly  safer  than  open-link 
fuses  of  equal  capacity  and  are  cheaper  than  enclosed  cartridge  fuses. 
There  are  a  number  of  patterns  of  unapproved  plug  fuses  on 
the  market  which  should  be  avoided  as  they  usually  lack  some  of  the 
essential  properties  of  safe  fuses,  although  they  may  appear  frotn 
casual  inspection  to  be  almost  identical  with  them.  It  is  unfor- 
tunately true  that  plug  fuses  of  the  present  form  can  be  "doctored" 
in  several  ways  so  as  to  carry  larger  currents  than  they  should.  Tin- 
foil, solder,  and  bits  of  copper  wire  are  often  found  put  around  or  into 
plug  fuses  so  as  to  completely  destroy  their  usefulness  as  protective 
devices.  Inspectors  and  property  owners  should  be  on  the  lookout 
for  this  highly  dangerous  practice  and  also  observe  carefully  whether 
plugs  of  too  large  current  capacity  have  been  substituted  for  those  of 
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ratings  which  afford  real  protection  to  the  wiring  of  the  mcuits  of 
which  they  are  a  part. 


Tlf.  148.    Efleot  of  Pluc  FusM  Blown  on  S2D-Volt  Ciiauit 

Cartridge  Fuses.  A  cartridge  fuse  consists  of  a  cylindrical  tube 
of  fiber  or  strong  paper  to  which  are  fitted  metal  caps  by  means  of 
which  connection  is  made  to  the  cut-out  terminals.  Within  the  tube 
is  the  fusible  metal  wire  or  strip  extending  between  and  firmly  secured 
to  the  inside  of  the  caps.     The  tube  is  filled  with  a  powdered  or 


granulated  material  packed  closely  about  the  fusible  strip.     The 
purpose  of  this  filler  is  to  conduct  the  heat  from  the  strip  to  the  outer 
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casing,  to  smother  the  arc  when  the  fuse  blows,  to  make  it  possible 
to  adjust  more  exactly  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  fusible  strip,  and 
to  absorb  some  of  the  gases  evolved  from  the  molten  metal.  The  chief 
ingredients  of  fillers  now  used  are  magnesia  and  plaster  of  Paris. 
Fig.  144  shows  in  section  the  internal  construction  of  two  typical 
cartridge  fuses  of  30  and  200  amperes  capacity.  The  illustration 
is  full  size.  The  small  wire  extending  from  one  terminal  to  a  point 
on  the  tube  and  thence  to  the  other  terminal  is  designed  to  bum 
off  at  the  tube  when  the  fuse  blows  and  fuse  a  bit  of  powder  under 
a  slip  of  thin  paper  on  the  outside  of  the  casing,  thus  indicating  that 
the  fuse  has  operated.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  description  a  cart- 
ridge fuse  will  confine  the  arc,  flame,  or  molten  metal  within  the  filler 
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Fig.  145.     DimonHiuiM  and  Clat»ificatioDa  of  Cartridge  Fuaet 

and  tube  when  its  fusible  element  is  melted  by  an  overload  or  by  a 
sh()rt-<*ircuit  and  is,  therefore,  a  safer  device  than  an  open-link  fuse. 
In  11)05  a  standanlization  of  cartridge  fuses  and  their  cut-out 
bases  was  agretnl  ui>()n  in  order  to  bring  them  all  to  uniform  dimen- 
sions, to  arrange  the  different  ratings  under  a  classification  which 
would  make  it  imi)ossible  to  ])ut  a  large  fuse  into  a  cut-out  base  of 
a  smaller  class,  and  to  make  it  possible  to  use  any  approved  fuse  in 
any  api>roved  base  whether  fuse  and  base  were  of  the  same  or  different 
make.    Under  this  classification  two  types  of  terminals  were  staocU 
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ardized  known  as  ferrule  and  knife-blade  contacts,  and  the  current 
ratings  were  grouped  into  two  sizes  for  the  ferrule  and  four  sizes 
for  the  knife-blade  contacts.  The  dimensions  and  classification 
are  fully  shown  on  the  diagrams  and  in  the  table,  Fig.  145. 

Knife  Switches.  Knife  switches  must  always  be  mounted  on 
separate  bases  of  slate,  marble,  or  porcelain,  or  on  slate  or  marble 
switchboards  or  panels.  The  parts  carrying  the  contact  clips  and 
the  blade  hinges  must  be  secured  to  the  base  by  two  screws,  a  screw 
and  a  dowel-pin,  or  otherwise,  so  that  the  parts  will  always  be  in 
correct  alignment.  If  the  contact  jaws  or  hinge  clips  get  turned  so 
as  to  be  out  of  line,  it  may  be  impossible  to  close  the  switch,  espe- 
cially at  the  first  attempt,  and  severe  arcing  may  result  from  the 
efforts  to  do  so.  Even  if  the  blade  enters  the  jaws,  the  contact  may 
be  imperfect,  causing  undesirable  heating.  The  chief  points  to  note 
in  judging  a  knife  switch  are  the  following:  Excellence  of  fit  of 
blades  both  at  the  hinge  and  in  the  contact  clips;  stiffness  and  size 
of  all  metal  parts  to  secure  good  contact  surfaces  and  ample  carr^dng 
capacity.  No  part  should  become  heated  over  50®  F.  when  the 
switch  is  carrying  its  full  rated  current,  and  at  all  sliding  contacts 
there  should  be  at  least  1  square  inch  of  surface  contact  for  every 
75  amperes  of  current.  The  cross  bars  should  be  very  securely  fas- 
tened to  the  blades  and  the  workmanship  throughout  should  be 
excellent.  If  each  blade  is  secured  to  the  cross  bar  by  only  one  screw, 
without  dowel-pins  or  a  square  shoulder  fitting  closely  in  a  recess  in 
the  bar,  a  slight  loosening  of  the  screws  will  allow  one  blade  to  close 
and  open  the  circuit  before  the  other,  resulting  in  arcing  and  ultimate 
injury  to  the  switch.  Such  construction  is  also  liable  to  result  in  a 
weak  switch.  Too  little  attention  is  frequently  given  the  question 
of  mechanical  strength,  with  the  result  that  after  a  comparatively 
short  time  of  service  the  switches  rattle  to  pieces  or  break  unless 
very  carefully  handled,  and  even  then  repairs  are  often  necessary 
to  keep  them  in  working  order.  A  cheap  switch  is  seldom  a  rugged, 
durable  device.  All  switches  should  be  marked  with  the  name  of 
their  maker  and  the  rating  in  both  volts  and  amperes. 

The  spacings  of  switches  must  be  at  least  as  great  as  those  given 
in  the  Code,  a  copy  of  which  is  given  in  the  following  tables.  This 
table  specifies  the  limits  necessary  for  both  direct-current  and 
alternating-current  systems. 
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TABLE  VII 
Approved  Spacing  and  Marking  for  Knife  Switches 

Table  1.  Not  over  125  volts  d.  c.  and  a.  c. 

For  switchboarda  and  panel  boards: — 

Minimum  separation 
Width  and  thickness  of  nearest  metal 

Clips  and  parts  of  opposite       Minimum  break 

Blades  Hmges  polanty  distance 

90  amperes  M^iAc  Inch  ^X|V  Inch  1      Inch  %  Inch 

00  amperes  l|i  Inch  1      Inch 

Table  2.  Not  over  125  volts  d.  c.  and  a.  c. 

For  individual  switches: — 

Inch  Inch            Inch  Inch 

30  amperes                                                                         M^A  H^A             !><  I 

00  and  100  amperes  \\i  1}^ 

200  amperes  2H  2 

400  and  600  amperes  2H  2V$ 

800  and  1000  amperes  3  2h 

A  30Q-ampere  switch  with  the  spacings  of  the  20Q-ampere  switch  above 
may  be  used  on  switchboards. 

Table  S.  250  volts  only  d.  c.  and  a. 

For  all  switches: — 

Inch  Inch  Inch  Inch 

30  amperes  HxA  MxA  IH  IH 

Table  4-  Not  over  250  volts  d.  c.  nor  over  600  volts  a.  c. 

For  all  switches' — 

Inch  Inch 

30  amperes  ^izH  H^tV 

60  and  100  amperes 
200  amperes 
400  and  600  amperes 
800  and  1000  amperes 

A  300-ampere  switch  with  the  spacings  of  the  20Q-ampere  switch  above 
may  be  used  on  switchboards. 

Cut-out  terminals  on  switches  for  over  250  volts  must  be  designed  and 
spaced  for  600-volt  fuses. 

Table  6.  Not  over  600  volts  d.  c.  and  a.  c. 

For  all  switches: — 

30  amperes 

60  amperes 

100  amperes 

Auxiliary  contacts  of  either  a  readily  renewable  or  a  quick-break  type  or 
the  equivalent  are  recommended  for  d.  c.  switches,  designed  for  over  250  volts, 
and  must  be  provided  on  d.  c.  switches  designed  for  use  in  breaking  currents 
greater  than  100  amperes  at  a  voltage  of  over  250. 

For  3-wire  direct-current  and  3-wire  single-phase  systems,  the  separation 
and  break  distances  for  plain  3-pole  knife  switches  must  not  be  less  than  those 
requii^  in  the  above  table  for  switches  designed  for  the  voltage  between  neutral 
and  outside  wires. 

Marking.  Must  be  plainly  marked  where  it  can  be  read,  when  the  switch 
is  installed,  with  the  name  of  the  maker  and  the  current  and  the  voltage  for 
which  the  switch  is  designed. 

Switches  designed  for  250-volt  d  c.  or  500-volt  a.  c.  circuits,  without  fuses 
on  the  switch  base,  must  be  marked  250  V.,  d.  c,  500  V.,  a.  c.  When  250-volt 
fuse  terminals  are  mounted  on  the  switch  bas(»  the  marking  of  the  switch  must  be 
250  v.,  d.  c.  and  a.  c.  When  600-volt  fuse  terminals  are  mounted  on  the  switch 
base  the  terminals  must  be  spared  for  600-volt  fuses  and  the  switches  marked 
500  volts  a.  c. 

Triple  pole  switches  designed  with  125-volt  spacings  between  adjacent 
blades  must  be  marked  125  volts  and  may  be  used  on  ii-wire  d.  c.  or  single  phase 
systems  having  not  more  than  125  volts  between  adjacent  wires  and  not  more 
than  250  volts  betweim  the  two  outside  >^nres. 

When  (h'signed  with  250-volt  spacings  between  adjacent  blades,  triple  poles 
switches  must  be  marked  250  volts  and  may  be  used  on  I^wire  d.  c.  or  single- 
phiisc  systems  having  not  more  than  250  volts  between  adjacent  wires  and  not 
more  than  500  volts  between  the  outside  wires. 


Inch 

Inch 

Inch 

Inch 

HxH 

Hx^ 

4 

3H 

4 
414 

3H 

4 
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Snap  Switches.  Under  this  term  are  included  the  common 
round  base  surface  switches,  the  rotary  and  push-button  switches, 
which  are  set  in  boxes  in  side  walls  flush  with  the  surface,  pendant 
switches,  and  all  such  as  are  operated  by  the  motion  of  doors,  by  a 
cord  and  all  switches  mounted  on  fixtures.  The  distinguishing 
feature  of  them  all  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  motion  of  the  parts 
which  open  and  close  the  circuit  is  produced  by  a  spring  contained 
in  the  mechanism.  As  the  handle  or  button  is  turned  or  pushed 
this  spring  is  wound  up  and  at  the  proper  tension  is  released,  thus 
throwing  the  switch  blades  into  or  out  of  the  contacts.  Thus  the 
quickness  with  which  the  circuit  is  opened  or  closed  is  not  directly 
determined  by  the  motion  of  the  operator's  hand  but  by  the  spring, 
and  if  the  switch  is  of  proper  design  and  in  good  condition,  the 
action  is  prompt  and  reliable  even  though  the  person  using  the 
switch  is  not  careful  to  do  just  the  right  thing.  Such  snap  switches, 
therefore,  differ  from  knife-blade  switches  in  that  their  proper  use 
does  not  depend  upon  the  user  and  they  are  correspondingly  better 
suited  for  general  purposes  for  unskilled  persons. 

The  bases  should  be  of  non-combustible  material,  usually 
porcelain,  and  all  covers  should  be  lined  with  a  non-conducting 
material  such  as  fiber  imless  they  are  of  porcelain.  Without  this 
lining  there  is  danger  of  the  cover  forming  a  short-circuit  in  the 
switch,  especially  if  the  cover  is  removed  or  replaced  while  the 
switch  is  "alive."  The  side  lining  should  extend  beyond  the  lower 
edge  of  the  cover. 

The  binding  posts  should  be  of  a  type  in  which  the  end  of  the 
connected  wire  is  held  under  a  screw  head  or  equivalent  device  and 
not  by  a  set-screw  the  end  of  which  drives  against  the  side  of  the 
wire,  as  a  set-screw  is  likely  to  become  loosened  and  is  almost  sure 
to  cut  into  the  wire.  Indicating  switches  are  much  preferred  for  all 
work,  as  by  showing  at  once  whether  the  current  is  "on**  or  "off" 
they  tend  to  save  mistakes  and  possible  accidents.  The  fact  that 
lights  do  not  burn  or  that  a  motor  does  not  run  is  not  necessarily  a 
sure  sign  that  the  current  is  off,  but  the  indicating  switch  makes  it 
possible  to  tell  at  a  glance  whether  the  circuit  is  open  or  closed. 

Fig.  146  shows  a  variety  of  approved  snap  switches  of  common 
type.  Snap  switches  to  be  approved  are  required  to  operate  success- 
fully at  50  per  cent  excess  current  above  that  for  which  they  are 
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rated  at  the  voltages  for  which  they  are  designed.  Thb  is  to  provide 
a  margin  of  safety  but  should  not  be  made  an  excuse  for  using  them 
for  larger  currents  than  those  marked  on  them.  They  are  made  in 
a  great  variety  of  sizes  and  patterns,  single-  and  double-pole,  three- 
and  four-way,  and  in  special  designs  for  turning  on  the  lamps  of  a 
chandelier  one  after  the  other  or  for  controlling  small  motors  or  heat- 
ing devices.  The  standardized  ratings  include  125,  250,  and  600 
volts  for  currents  of  3,  5,  and  10  amperes  in  the  more  commonly 
used  patterns.  Certain  large-sized  double-pole  surface  snap  switches 
are  rated  at  20  or  30  amperes  while  a  few  of  the  more  special  and  less 
substantial  forms  are  limited  to  1  ampere  only.     In  judging  snap 


Hi.  146.    Group  of  Approved  9n>p  Switch^* 


switches  of  all  kinds  samples  are  tested  by  Underwriters'  Labora 
tories  in  the  following  way:  they  are  connected  to  control  groups  of 
lamps  taking  full  rated  current  of  the  switch  at  full  rated  voltage 
and  are  then  put  on  a  special  machine  which  operates  them  slowly 
and  continuously  for  0,000  cycles,  that  b  6,000  full  "on  aiid  off' 
operations.  It  is  required  that  the  samples  stand  this  endurance 
test  without  failing  either  mechanically  or  electrically.  Tliis  test  is 
re-applied  to  new  and  recent  samples  from  time  to  time,  and  aimiiar 
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tests  are  constantly  in  progress  at  the  factories  where  the  switches 
are  made,  so  that  any  important  defect  in  material  or  construction 
is  soon  detected  and  a  fairly  uniform  grade  of  snap  switches  is  sure 
to  be  produced  for  the  user.  Such  persistent  tests  have  done  much 
to  improve  the  quality  of  these  and  other  electrical  products. 

CIRCUIT  BREAKERS 

Circuit  breakers  are  automatic  switches  so  designed  that  an 
excess  current  will  cause  the  switch  to  open.  They  thus  share  the 
properties  of  both  switches  and  protective  devices  such  as  fuses,  and 
in  their  choice  and  installation  both  functions  must  be  considered. 
Breakers  are  made  for  currents  of  all  capacities  and  for  circuits  of 
every  voltage  both  d.  c.  and  a.  c.  Those  most  commonly  used  on 
lighting  and  power  switchboards  and  in  general  commercial  work 
are  for  voltages  of  600  volts  or  less  (occasionally  2,000  volts).  For 
higher  voltages  the  breakers  are  of  massive  form  and  are  often  set 
in  cells  or  compartments  of  brick,  slate,  or  concrete.  Such  breakers 
are  employed  only  where  expert  supervision  is  always  available  and 
their  form  and  operation  is,  therefore,  not  prescribed  by  under- 
wTiters'  rules  but  rather  by  the  engineering  necessities  of  the  system 
of  which  they  are  a  part. 

The  ordinary  commercial  breaker  as  used  on  low-voltage  cir- 
cuits may  be  one,  two,  or  three  poles  and  these  may  be  independent 
of  each  other  or  may  be  interlocked  so  that  an  overload  on  any  one 
wire  will  cause  all  the  lines  to  be  opened.  The  latter  is  preferable. 
Breakers  are  usually  made  with  an  adjustment  regulating  the  point 
at  which  they  will  open.  Thus  a  100-ampere  breaker  may  be  set 
to  open  at  any  current  with  a  certain  range  above  and  below  100 
amperes. 

In  installing  breakers  the  same  care  should  be  taken  as  with 
fuses  of  like  capacity.  They  should  never  be  placed  near  any  in- 
flammable material,  as  their  operation  under  severe  overloads 
results  in  a  severe  though  brief  arc  and  often  in  the  spattering  of  bits 
of  molten  metal  quite  capable  of  igniting  waste,  shavings,  etc.  The 
use  of  circuit  breakers  instead  of  fuses  is  to  be  recommended  for 
very  large  currents  and  for  all  circuits  such  as  many  motor  circuits 
where  operating  conditions  are  liable  to  produce  frequent  overloads. 
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Classification.    Circuit  brealcers  may  be  divided  into  two  chief 
classes,  carbon  or  air^reak  patterns  and  oU-immeraed  patterns.    The 


Oil  Ciicuil  BiMker 


former  may  he  used  on  either  d.  c.  or  a.  c.  circuits.  They  have 
copper  blades  and  fixed  contacts  with  carbon  secondary  contacts 
arranged  to  open  just  after  the  heavy  copper  contacts.  Thus  the 
current  is  carried  bj'  copper  parts  of  ample  size  when  the  breaker  is 
closed,  and  the  arcing  on  opening  is  largely  confined  to  the  carbon 
contacts  which  are  better  for  this  purpose  than  metal.  Such  breakers 
may  become  dangerous  either  fn»m  o^'e^heating  of  the  coils,  from 
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arcing  upon  iiiiening  lieavy  currents,  or  from  failure  to  act  in  emer- 
gency us  tliey  arc  intended  to  do.  However,  the  better  types  of 
modern  breaker  are  \'ery  well  made  and  form  reliable  protective 
devices. 
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Oil-immersed  breakers  are  coming  more  and  more  into  use. 
They  are  made  with  their  contacts  immersed  in  a  heavy  oil  contained 
in  a  can  or  case  of  suitable  form.  When  the  contacts  open,  the  oil 
aids  very  greatly  in  quenching  the  arc,  and  such  breakers  can, 
therefore,  be  made  quite  compact  since  a  long  break  distance  is  not 
so  essential.  These  breakers  are  made  both  for  switchboards  and 
wall  mounting.  They  are  not  so  well  suited  to  direct-current  circuits 
since  the  action  of  the  d.  c.  arc  carbonizes  the  oil  too  rapidly.  Fig. 
147  shows  a  modern  oil  breaker.  They  present  a  hazard  due  to  the 
oil  which  may  become  overheated  or  even  ignited.  This  is  imlikely 
to  occur  with  a  well  designed  oil  switch  or  breaker,  but  the  usual 
precautions  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  switch  and  its  inunediate 
neighborhood  clean  and  free  from  accumulations  of  rubbish  or  any 
inflammable  material  which  may  become  oil  soaked. 

MISCELLANEOUS   DEVICES 

Panel  Boards  and  Cabinets.  Panel  boards  are  distributing 
boards,  or  switchboards  from  which  the  branch  circuits  are  led  off 
from  the  mains.  They  must  have  slate  bases  on  which  are  mounted 
the  necessary  bus  bars,  switches  and  fuses.  A  very  great  variety 
of  panels  is  made,  the  arrangement  of  parts  in  a  few  patterns 
being  shown  in  Fig.  148,  while  a  complete  panel  set  in  a  steel 
cabinet  is  shown  in  Fig.  149.  Fig.  150  shows  the  wiring  channel 
often  provided  and  a  cabinet  with  wood  door  and  trim.  The 
panel  base  and  the  two  partitions  shown  in  the  section  drawing 
are  of  slate  and  all  other  interior  surfaces  of  the  cabinet  including 
the  door  should  be  lined  with  sheet  steel. 

Wood  cabinets  should  not  be  used  on  conduit,  armored 
cables,  or  metal  molding  systems  of  wiring  as  they  do  not  form  a 
metallic  connection  between  parts  of  the  system  and  any  attempt 
to  overcome  this  by  bonding  around  the  box  by  wire  is  not  liable 
to  result  in  a  good  job.  Metal  cabinets  are  preferable  in  all  cases 
except  possibly  in  very  damp  locations  where  they  are  liable  to 
rust  rapidly.  All  cabinets  whether  for  panels  or  for  individual 
switches  or  cut-outs  should  be  thoroughly  dust  tight  and  fitted  with 
tightly-closing  doors.  No  metal  thinner  than  No.  16  U.  S.  Metal 
Gauge  should  be  used  and  heavier  metal  is  necessary  for  all  but  the 
smaller  sizes  of  box  to  secure  the  requisite  stiffness  and  durability. 
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Sockets  and  Receptacles.  The  almost  endless  variety  of  these 
fittings  may  be  classified  in  various  ways,  as  for  dry  or  for  wet  places; 
key  and  keyless  types;  brass  shell  or  porcelain  types;  conduit  boxes; 
molding  signs;  miniature  and  candelabra  sockets  and  receptacles, 
etc.    All  standard  sockets  and  receptacles  are  now  made  with  what 


FLf.  lis.     Complete  Pi 


are  called  Edison  screw-shells  into  which  the  base  of  the  incandescent 
lamp  is  screwed,  the  shell  being  connected  in  the  socket  to  one  of  the 
lead  wires  and  the  center  contact  to  the  other  lead  wire.  In  all  types 
the  design  of  the  socket  or  receptacle  should  be  such  that  when  a 
lamp  b  inserted  there  will  be  no  current-carrying  part  of  the  lamp 
base  exposed.  This  calls  for  a  minimum  depth  of  the  socket  of  H 
inch  and  sockets  and  receptacles  which  do  not  have  such  depth  should 
not  be  used.    Sockets  and  receptacles  were  formerly  rated  in  candle- 
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power  of  the  lamps  designed  for  them  or  in  amperes  and  voks  but  the 
introduction  of  the  newer  high-efficiency  lamps  such  as  the  tungsten 
and  nitrogen-filJud  lamps  has  rendered  this  method  of  rating  inap- 
plicable. All  key  or  pull  sockets  and  receptacles  of  standard  tj-pea 
are  now  rated  250  watts  250  volts,  or  660  watts  250  volts,  with  the 
added  stipulation  that  this  rating  shall  not  be  interpreted  as  per- 
mitting the  use  at  any  voltage  of  current  above  2i  amperes,  or  6 
amperes,  respectively. 

Keyless  sockets  and  receptacles  of  standard  types  are  rated 
660  watts,  250  volts,  but  not  over  6  amperes  at  any  voltage. 

Miniature  and  candelabra  sockets  are  rated  75  watts,  125  volts. 

The  new  so-called  "Mogul"  sockets  are  rated  at  1500  watts 
250  volts  and  are  for  the  larger  sizes  of  lamps. 


Weatherproof  sockets  having  no  exposed  current-carrying  parts 
may  be  rated  660  watts,  600  volts,  and  thus  may  be  used  in  s»ies 
on  600-voIt  circuits. 
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The  most  common  abuse  of  sockets  is  to  employ  them  as  out- 
lets for  currents  far  in  excess  of  what  they  or  the  wiring  immediately 
connected  to  them  should  carry  and  the  above  limits  should  be 
rigidly  adhered  to.  The  assigned  ratings  do  not  imply  that  the  full 
power  can  be  taken  from  each  and  every  socket  on  a  circuit  at  once. 
Thus  twelve  carbon  16  c.  p.  lamps  in  sockets  may  take  6  amperes 
on  a  110-volt  circuit  and  be  fused  with  6-ampere  fuses.  At  250  watts 
per  socket,  twelve  sockets  will  take  3,000  watts  which,  at  110  volts, 
is  over  27  amperes,  an  amount  of  power  forbidden  by  the  rules 
limiting  lighting  branch  circuits  to  660  watts  and  a  current  mani- 
festly too  large  for  the  No.  14  wire  which  would  usually  be  used  on 
such  a  circuit.  The  ratings  250  watts,  250  volts,  for  key  sockets,  and 
660  watts,  250  volts,  for  keyless  sockets,  are  intended  to  express  the 
maximum  safe  carrying  capacity  of  each  socket  or  receptacle  alone 
and  do  not  warrant  employing  them  in  the  manner  indicated  above, 
which  would  seriously  overload  ordinary  circuits. 


Fig.  151.     Common  Types  of  Fused  and  Unfused  Rosettes 

Rosettes.  These  devices  are  usually  of  porcelain  and  provide 
a  means  of  connecting  flexible  cords  to  the  main  or  branch  circuits. 
Types  are  made  either  with  or  without  small  link  fuses  in  the  base 
but  the  unfused  type  is  much  to  be  preferred  and  should  be  used 
exclusively  in  general  work  since  the  use  of  link  fuses  in  porcelain 
fittings  is  undesirable  because  of  the  possible  results  following  a  short- 
circuit  blowing  the  fuses  violently.  It  is  much  better  to  place  all 
fuses  at  distribution  centers,  such  as  panel  boards,  and  by  keeping 
the  fuses  of  projKT  capacity,  (lei)en(l  on  them  for  protection  rather 
than  on  fuses  scattered  about  in  fittings,  rosettes,  etc.  Fig.  151 
shows  common  tyi)es  of  fused  and  unfused  rosettes. 
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Bell-Ringing  Transformers.  Within  the  last  few  years  small 
transformers  have  been  brought  out  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
ringing  door  bells  or  for  other  light  signaling  work,  deriving  their 
power  for  such  service  directly  from  alternating-current  lighting 
circuits  in  houses.  They  take  the  form  of  small,  totally  enclosed 
transformers  with  two  very  thoroughly  insulated  coils,  the  primary 
coil  to  be  connected  directly  across  an  alternating  circuit  and  the 
secondary  to  be  connected  to  the  bell  circuit  as  shown  in  Fig.  152. 

The  push  button  is,  of  course,  usually  open  so  that  no  current 
flows  over  the  bell  circuit.  When  the  button  is  pushed  a  current  of 
low  voltage  (10  to  20  volts)  and  small  ampere  capacity  (not  over  2 
amperes)  flows  over  the  secondary  or  bell  circuit,  the  power  being 
derived  from  the  primary  winding  connected  to  the  alternating- 
current  line  as  in  the  case  of  any  transformer.  Absolutely  no  de- 
pendence can  be  put  upon  the  insulation  of  the  bell  circuit  which  is 
often  of  cotton  -  covered  paraflSned  wire  (annunciator  wire)  in- 
stalled in  the  most  unreliable  manner  and  the  bells  and  push  buttons 
are  not  designed  for  anything  but  very  low  voltage  currents.    It  is. 
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Fig.  152.     Diagram  of  Simple  Transformer  Circuit 


therefore,  imperative  that  the  design  and  construction  and  insula- 
tion of  the  transformer  be  such  that  under  no  conditions,  either  of 
service  or  from  an  accident,  can  the  110-volt  current  act  directly  on 
the  bell  circuit.  Furthermore,  the  design  of  the  transformer  must 
be  such  that  even  if  the  push  button  be  left  closed  or  the  bell  wires 
become  short-circuited  only  a  very  small  current  will  flow  over  the 
bell  wiring.  In  approved  bell-ringing  transformers  both  these  results 
are  secured  with  reasonable  safety. 

Heating  Devices.  The  rapid  introduction  of  all  sorts  of  electric 
heating  devices  for  domestic  and  industrial  use  has  brought  with  it 
a  special  hazard  which  it  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  control.     These 
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devices  are  useful  only  as  they  are  capable  of  developing  a  consider- 
able heat  in  a  short  time.  The  normal  use,  of  course,  tends  to  draw 
away  the  heat  and  thus  prevent  a  dangerously  high  temperature 
being  reached,  but  if  these  devices  are  left  connected  to  the  circuit 
and  unused,  many  of  them  will  reach  a  dull  red  heat  and  may  thus 
become  a  serious  fire  hazard.  This  is  true  of  electric  fiatirons  espe- 
cially and  also  of  many  cooking  utensils  and  other  apparatus  for 
domestic  or  light  factory  use.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  all  such 
heating  appliances  should  be  made  wholly  of  non-combustible  ma- 
terial and,  so  far  as  their  use  will  permit,  be  fitted  with  legs,  guards, 
or  other  parts  which  will  keep  the  heated  parts  well  separated  from 
walls,  floors,  tables,  etc. 

Stationary  heating  devices  should  be  installed  only  when  every 
precaution  has  been  taken  and  the  fact  that  perhaps  only  a  low 
temperature  will  be  produced  by  the  proper  and  normal  operation  of 
the  heater  should  not  be  made  an  excuse  for  omitting  any  of  the 
precautions  that  would  be  taken  for  the  higher  temperatures  which 
may  easily  result  from  accident  or  misuse.  There  should  be  ample 
air  spaces  and  proper  protection  of  adjacent  surfaces  by  asbestos 
board  and  metal  sheathing.  In  general  all  electric  heating  devices 
must  be  installed  and  used  as  possible  sources  of  great  heat. 

Portable  heating  devices  are  not  easily  protected  from  mbuse 
or  accident.  The  chief  protection  against  fires  from  such  appliances 
appears  to  depend  upon  the  original  excellence  of  design  and  con- 
struction of  the  de\dces  themselves,  the  fact  that  many  of  them 
employ  but  a  small  amount  of  energy,  and,  finally,  upon  a  slowly 
growing  appreciation  by  users  and  the  public  generally,  that  elec- 
trically-heated appliances,  while  usually  fairly  safe,  if  properly  used, 
may  very  readily  become  dangerous  if  abused  or  improperly  used. 

Electric  Gas  Lighters.  A  battery,  spark  coil,  and  similar 
appliances  are  often  used  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  the  gas  on  gas 
fixtures  without  the  use  of  matches.  In  such  installations  the  wires 
from  the  battery  and  coil  are  led  to  the  fixtures  in  any  convenient 
manner  and  on  the  fixtures  themselves  small  wires  are  carried  down 
the  outside  of  fixture  stems  and  arms  to  the  burners.  The  line  wires 
are  not  insulated  or  installed  in  a  manner  comparable  as  to  safety 
with  electric  light  wires,  and  on  the  fixtures  the  insulation  is  espe- 
cially weak  and  exposed  to  injury.    It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  such 
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gas-lighting  systems  should  never  be  installed  on  the  same  fixture 
with  electric  lights,  since  a  breakdown  is  very  liable  to  permit  the 
electric-light  current  to  pass  over  the  gas-lighting  wires  and  cause 
a  fire  at  some  point  perhaps  concealed  in  a  partition,  either  from  over- 
heating the  small  wires  or  from  arcing  to  other  wires  or  to  grounded 
metal  piping. 

Marine  Work.  The  Code  contains  special  rules  governing  the 
installation  of  electric  light  and  power  wires  and  apparatus  on  ship- 
board. These  differ  from  the  standard  rules  in  only  a  few  partic- 
ulars, as  indicated  by  the  need  of  special  care  to  provide  against 
the  effects  of  constant  and  severe  vibration,  dampness  and  extreme 
hard  usage  to  which  marine  installations  are  always  subjected. 
The  provisions  of  the  Code  should  be  referred  to  in  detail  by  those 
who  are  called  upon  to  install  or  inspect  work  of  this  special  type. 
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PART  I 


Visible  Evidences  of  Electricity.  Electricity  is  known  to  us 
through  certain  effects  which  it  produces.  These  effects  may  be 
partially  classified  as: 

(a)  Chemical  effect,  manifested  by  the  decomposition  of  a  solu- 
tion when  an  electric  current  is  passed  through  it. 

(b)  Thermal  effect,  produced  by  the  passage  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent through  a  conductor  of  appreciable  resistance. 

(c)  Ma^gnetic  effect,  resulting  from  an  electric  current  in  a  con- 
ductor when  brought  into  a  magnetic  field,  the  magnetic  field 
being  produced  by  a  magnet  or  other  electric  currents. 

(d)  Static  effect,  or  the  attraction  or  repulsion  existing  between 
highly  electrified  bodies. 

All  of  these  effects  occur  in  accordance  with  fixed  natural  laws  and 
have  been  utilized  in  the  design  of  various  mstruments  for  the 
measurement  of  electricitv. 

UNITS  OF  MEASUREMENT 

Centimeter  Oram  Second  System.  Mensuration  is  the  process 
of  determining  how  many  times  a  standard  unit  is  contained  in  that 
which  is  to  be  measured.  The  importance  of  having  a  system  of 
measurement  for  the  applications  of  electricity  which  should  be 
uniform  throughout  the  world  was  early  apparent  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  science.  Different  systems  of  units  were  evolved,  based 
on  electrostatics  and  on  electromagnetism.  The  British  Association, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  uniform  standards  of  electrical  meas- 
urement, in  1873,  proposed  the  electromagnetic  system  of 
absolute  units  derived  from  the  Centimeter  Gram  Second  (C.  G.  S.) 
system  and  based  upon  the  magnetic  attraction  of  two  unit  poles. 
These  units  were  generally  adopted  by  the  scientific  associations  of 
other  countries.    They  were  developed — as  the  name  of  the  system 
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implies — through  using  the  centimeter  as  the  unit  of  length,  the  gram 
as  the  unit  of  mass,  and  the  second  as  the  unit  of  time;  and  may  be 
defined  as  follows: 

(1)  The  unit  of  force j  the  dyne^  is  the  force  capable,  after  acting  for  one 
second  on  a  mass  of  one  gram,  of  giving  it  a  velocity  of  one  centimeter  per  second. 

(2)  The  unit  of  work,  the  erg,  is  the  work  or  energy  due  to  one  dyne  of 
force  acting  through  a  distance  of  one  centimeter. 

(3)  Unit  magnetic  pole  is  that  which  repels  an  equal  pole,  at  a  distance  of 
one  centimeter,  with  a  force  of  one  dyne. 

(4)  Unit  magnetic  field  is  that  field  in  which  unit  quantity  magnetism  is 
acted  on  by  unit  force. 

(5)  A  current  has  unit  strength  when  one  centimeter  length  of  its  circuit, 
bent  into  an  arc  of  one  centimeter  radius,  exerts  a  force  of  one  dyne  on  a  unit 
magnetic  pole  placed  at  its  center. 

(6)  Unit  quantity  of  electricity  is  that  conveyed  by  unit  current  in  one 
second. 

(7)  Unit  difference  of  potential  exists  between  two  points  when  it  requires 
the  expenditure  of  one  erg  of  work  to  bring  a  unit  of  -f-  electricity  from  one  point 
to  the  other  against  electric  force. 

(8)  A  conductor  possesses  unit  resistance  when  unit  difference  of  potential 
between  its  ends  causes  a  current  of  unit  strength  to  flow  through  it. 

International  Units.  The  absolute  units  defined  above  did  not 
prove  to  be  convenient  for  measuring  the  magnitudes  which  ordi- 
narily occur.  Accordingly,  an  International  Commission  was 
appointed  by  the  International  Congress  of  Electricians  at  Paris, 
in  1881 ;  and  three  years  later  they  agreed  on  the  present  international 
units,  which  are  based  on  the  absolute  units  already  adopted.  Stand- 
ards of  value  for  these  units  were  very  accurately  determined  by 
the  International  Electrical  Congress  which  met  in  Chicago  in  1893. 

Volt.  The  volt  is  the  unit  of  electromotive  force  or  potential 
and  is  equal  to  100,000,000  absolute  units.  It  is  the  electromotive 
force  that,  steadily  applied  to  a  conductor  whose  resistance  is  one 
international  ohm,  will  produce  a  current  of  one  international 
ampere.  It  was  agreed  that  the  value  of  the  volt,  as  determined  in 
1893,  was  represented  sufficiently  well  for  practical  use  by  1000/1434 
of  the  electromotive  force  between  the  poles  of  the  voltaic  cell, 
known  as  Clark's  cell,  at  a  temperature  of  15  degrees  centigrade. 
In  1908,  the  London  International  Electrical  Congress  oflSdally 
adopted  the  Weston  normal  cell  at  a  corresponding  value  of  the  volt, 
in  place  of  the  Clark  cell,  as  the  standard  of  electromotive  force. 
The  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards  in  January,  1911,  by  inter* 
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national  agreement  adopted  a  new  value  for  the  electromotive  force 
of  the  Weston  cell,  namely, 

E  =  L01830  international  volts  at  20"^  C. 

This  was  an  increase  of  about  .00085  in  the  value  of  the  international 
volt. 

Ohm.  The  ohm  is  the  unit  of  resistance  and  is  equal  to  1,000,- 
000,000  absolute  units  of  resistance.  It  is  represented  by  the  resist- 
ance offered  to  an  unvarying  electric  current  by  a  column  of  mercury 
106.3  centimeters  long,  of  constant  cross-sectional  area,  and  having 
a  mass  of  14.4521  grams,  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice. 

Ampere.  The  ampere  is  the  unit  of  current  strength.  It  is 
equal  to  yV  of  the  absolute  unit  of  current  and  is  represented  suflS- 
ciently  well  for  practical  use  by  the  unvarying  current  which,  when 
passed  through  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  water  and  in  accord- 
ance with  an  adopted  set  of  specifications,  deposits  silver  at  the  rate 
of  0.001118  of  a  gram  per  second. 

Coulomb.  The  coulomb,  the  unity  of  quantity,  is  equal  to  yV 
of  the  absolute  unit  and  is  such  quantity  of  electricity  as  would  pass 
in  one  second  through  a  circuit  conveying  one  international  ampere. 
In  other  words,  it  is  an  ampere  second. 

Joule.  The  joule  is  the  amount  of  work  required  to  raise  the 
potential  of  one  international  coulomb  of  electricity  one  interna- 
tional volt.     It  is  equal  to  10,000,000  ergs. 

Watt.  The  watt  is  the  energy  expended  per  second  by  an 
unvarying  electrical  current  of  one  international  ampere  under  an 
electric  pressure  of  one  international  volt.  It  is  equal  to  a  joule  per 
second. 

Farad.  The  farad  is  the  unit  of  capacity;  and  is  such  capacity 
of  conductor  or  condenser  that  an  international  coulomb  of  elec- 
tricity is  required  to  produce  therein  a  difference  of  potential  of  one 
international  volt.  As  the  farad  is  a  very  large  unit  of  capacity, 
condensers  are  usually  rated  in  microfarads,  i.  e.,  in  millionths  of  a 
farad. 

Henry.  The  henry  is  the  practical  unit  of  self-induction.  It 
is  the  value  of  the  induction  in  the  circuit  when  an  electromotive 
force  of  one  volt  is  induced  in  the  circuit,  by  a  current  varying  at 
the  rate  of  one  ampere  per  second.    When  a  current  is  started  in  a 
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coil  of  wire,  a  magnetic  field  is  produced,  which  requires  more  electro- 
motive force  than  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  current  after  it  is 
once  started.  If  the  coil  requires  one  volt  more  to  increase  the 
current  at  the  rate  of  one  ampere  per  second  than  to  maintain  it, 
the  inductance  of  the  coil  is  one  henry. 

There  are  other  units  in  the  electromagnetic  system,  but  they 
belong  to  the  more  advanced  study  of  electricity. 

PRIMARY  STANDARDS 

Weston  Standard  Cell.    The  Weston  normal  voltaic  cell,  Fig.  1, 

which  is  the  internationally  adopted  standard  of  voltage,  is  superior 

to  any  other  primary  cell  for  this  purpose  on  account  of  its  high 

,  constancy,  and  negligible  temperature  coefficient.     The 


m  SUndard  Cell 


electrodes  of  this  cell.  Fig.  2,  consist  of  cadmium  amalgam,  covered 
with  a  layer  of  cadmium-sulphate  crystals;  and  pure  mercury  in 
contact  with  a  paste  of  mercurous  sulphate,  cadmium  sulphate, 
catlmium-sulphate  crystals,  and  metallic  mercury.  The  electrolyte 
is  an  aqueous  solution  of  cu<lmium  sulphate  an<l  mercurous  sulphate. 
The  electromotive  force  of  the  saturated  cell  is  1.0183  volts  at  20 
degrees  centigrade. 

Over  a  hundred  Weston  standard  ctlls  are  maintained  at  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  at  Washington,  immersed  in  an  oil  bath  which 
is  kept  at  a  constant  temperature  of  20  degrees  centigrade.    An 
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average  reading  of  not  less  than  twelve  of  them,  which  are  in  perfect 
condition  and  close  agreement,  is  used  for  obtaining  the  standard 
vahie  of  the  c^ell. 

Standard  Resistances.  The  resist- 
ance standard  of  the  mercury  column, 
established  by  the  International  Electri- 
cal Congress,  is  not  convenient  for  ordi- 
nary purposes;  and  accordingly,  resist- 
ance standards  are  usually  made  of  man- 
ganin  wire,  which  has  a  practically  con- 
stant resistance  at  different  temperat- 
ures. Fig.  3  shows  one  form  of  standard 
resistance  coll  made  of  silk-  insulated 
manganin  wire  wound  on  a  metal  cyl- 
in<ler.  The  terminals  of  the  coil  are  given 
their  particular  shape  so  that  they  may 
lie  placed  in  mercury  cups  while  the  coil 
is  hung  in  an  oil  bath;  the  latter  dissi- 
pates the  heat  developed  by  the  current, 
thus  keeping  the  coil  at  a  constant  temperature  when  great  accuracy 
is  desired.  The  metal  cylinder  on  which  the  coil  is  wound  has  holes 
to  allow  free  access  of  oil.  The  coil,  as 
shown,  is  set  in  a  box  similar  to  Fig.  4. 
These  resistances  are  made  in  capaci- 
ties from  standard  .001  to  10,000  ohms. 

Low  resistance  current-carrying  1 
standards  are  made  of  strips  of  man- 
ganin,  one  form  being  shown  in  Fig.  4. 
These  are  made  for  resbtance  values 
of  .001  ohm  and  less,  with  current 
capacitj'  of  300  to  1500  amperes. 

Standards  of  potential  and  resist- 
ance are  all  that  are  ordinarily  re- 
quired, as  current  values   can  be  ob-    Fig.  a.   Woitr  sundurd  RBrirtMM  coii 

J.    ■         ,       t  J.,  L  riL       -         I  CovrUtv  al  Jama   O.  Biddit, 

tamed    from    these    by    Ohm  s    law.  PKHadttiAia,  Pnin>vi«i>u 

Accordingly,  low  resistance  standards  are  used  as  current  stand- 
ards, the  value  of  the  current  passing  being  determined  by  com- 
paring the  voltage  drop  in  the  known  resistance  with  the  volt- 
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by  means  of  a  potentiometer,  as  explained 


OHM'S  LAW 

In  1827,  Pr.  G,  S.  Ohm,  of  Berlin,  published  a  treatise,  now 
famous,  entitled  "The  Galvanic  Circuit  Investi(;ated  Mathematic- 
ally", in  which  he  annoiuiced  the  fundamental  law  of  electric  cir- 
cuits now  known  as  Ohm's  law.  This  is  usually  stated  in  the  alge- 
braic formula 

-I 

in  which  /  is  the  current  in  amperes;  K  is  the  electromotive  force 
ill  volts;  an<l  R  is  the  resistance  in  ohms.  In  other  words,  the  current 
(in  amperes)  equals  the  electromotive  force  (in  volts)  divided  by 
tlie  resistance  (in  ohms).  It  is  a  surprising  fact  that  the  resistance 
of  an  electric  circuit  is  a  constant,  not  dependent  on  the  current 
passing;  and  many  experimenters  have  tried  in  vain  to  find  any 
inaccuracies  in  Ohm's  law.  If  anj-  two  of  the  three  qualities  involved 
are  known,  the  third  may  l>e  found  by  solving  the  equations 
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ELECTRICAL  MEASURING  INSTRUMENTS 

The  practical  measurement  of  electricity  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  different  instruments  which  depend  in  principle  upon  any 
one  of  its  various  manifestations,  that  is,  upon  chemical,  thermal, 
electromagnetic,  or  electrostatic  effects. 


ELECTROLYTIC  INSTRUMENTS 

Electrolytic  meters  do  not  indicate  directly  in  amperes  the  cur- 
rent passing,  but  are  used  to  determine  the  quantity  of  current 
which  has  passed  in  a  certain  time.  They  are  really  coulomb  meters 
or  ampere-hour  meters. 

Voltameter.  The  laws  of 
electrolysis  were  discovered  by 
Faraday,  who,  by  means  of  his 
gas  voltameter,  consisting  of  two 
platinum  electrodes  immersed  in 
acidulated  water  in  a  vessel  so 
arranged  that  all  tlie  gas  evolved 
would  collect  in  a  graduated  cyl- 
inder, demonstrated  that  the 
amount  of  gas  was  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  any  consideration  but 
the  amount  of  current  passing. 
He  further  showed,  by  trying 
solutions  of  different  metals,  that 
the  weight  of  metal  deposited 
on  the  electrode,  by  which  the 
current  left  the  solution,  was  in  every  case  direetlj'  proportional 
to  the  quantity  of  current  passing.  Fig.  5. 

For  the  exact  measurement  of  current,  there  is  no  better  labor- 
atory method  than  the  voltameter  arrangement  of  Faraday;  and 
consequently,  this  is  used  for  the  exact  determination  of  the  inter- 
national ampere,  as  prescriljed  by  the  Chicago  International  Elee- 
trii-al  Congress. 

Bastiait  Meter.  The  Bastian  meter  is  an  adaptation  of  the  gas 
voltameter  to  commercial  use  and  depends  upon  the  principle  that 
the  passing  of  a  current  of  electricity  through  a  volume  of  water 
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decomposes  the  water  into  its  cxmstituent  gases,  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen; and  that  this  decomposition  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
volume  of  the  current,  one  ampere  hour 
decomposing  ,3359  grams  of  water.  In 
this  meter  the  current  is  passed  through  a 
volume  of  water  contained  in  a  properly 
graduated  tube.  Fig.  6,  and  the  change  in 
volume  of  water  in  a  given  time,  as  indi- 
cated by  its  level  on  the  graduated  scale, 
will  indicate  the  amount  of  current  which 
has  passed. 

Edison  Chemical  Meter.  The  Edison 
chemical  meter  depends  on  the  principle 
that  one  amiwre  hour  of  current,  passing 
between  zinc  plates  immersed  in  a  solutitin 
of  a  salt  of  this  metal,  will  remove  from  the 
anode,  and  deposit  on  the  cathtwle  plate, 
1224  milligrams  of  zinc.  In  this  meter, 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  current — one- 
thousandth  part  or  less— is  passed  through 
an  electrolytic  cell  composed  of  zinc  plates 
in  a  solution  of  zinc  sulphate,  the  main  cur- 
rent being  carried  by  a  low  resistance  shunt,  n^,  n,  Butiui  Eiectn^yiie  mmw 
The  zinc  plates  are  weighed  at  the  iK'ginning 

and  at  the  end  of  a  certain  space  of  time;  and  the  amount  of  cur- 
rent that  has  passed  is  determhiifi  In-  the  loss  in  weight  of  the  positive 


plate,  Fig,  7,     This  meter  wu: 


I  exti'Tisive  commercial  use  at  one 
time,  liut  it  has  been  generally 
suiK-rsedfd  by  direct-reading 
meters  of  the  electromagnetic 
ty|K-. 

Wright  Eleclrtdytic  Meter, 
Another  type  of  electrolytic 
meter  in  commercial  use  to  some 
extent.  princii)ally  in  England, 
._^  ^^^^^  .^^  wliich  the  passage  of 
lurrent  causes  the  transfer  of  mercury  through  a  solution  of  mei^ 
i-urous  nitrate  onto  a  platinum  cutlwHle.     As  the  deposited  mercury 
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will  not  amalgamate  with  (i.  c,  dissolve)  the  platinum,  it  drops 
off  into  a  tube  so  grailuateti  as  to  indicate  the  amount  of  current 
which  has  passed.  Fig.  8. 

HOT-WIRE  INSTRUMENTS 

Principle   of   Action.    When   a   current   of   electricity   passes 
through  a  wire,  it  produces  a  heating  effect  which  is  proportional  to 


the  square  of  the  current  and  to  the  resistance  of  the  wire.     Thus, 
the  heating  effect  of  a  current  is  expressed  by  the  equation 

Heating  effect  =  Pli 
The  expansion  of  a  wire,  when  heated  by  an  electric  current,  is 
utilized  in   some  instruments  to  indicate  the  amount  of  current 
passing. 

Advantages  and   Uses.     Hot-wire  instruments  deflect  in   the 
same  direction  for  currents  in  either  direction  and  are  equally  accu- 
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rate  on  direct  and  alternating  current;  on  the  latter,  the  accuracy 
being  independent  of  wave  form  or  frequency  of  alternations.  They 
are  also  not  affected  by  outside  magnetic  fields  and  have  the  advant- 
age that  they  can  be  calibrated  (i.  e.,  have  their  scales  adjusted)  on 
direct  current  for  use  on  alternating  current.  They  are  used  both 
as  ammeters  and  voltmeters.  When  designed  fpr  ammeters,  the 
wire  is  of  low  resistance  and  both  direct  and  alternating  currents, 
in  excess  of  the  capacity  of  the  wire,  may  be  measured  by  shunting 
the  mechanism  so  that  only  a  predetermined  fraction  of  the  total 
current  will  flow  through  the  wire.  When  designed  for  voltmeters, 
the  wire  has  a  high  resistance  and  a  zero  temperature  coefficient. 
The  instrument  is  desirable  only 
for  low  ranges  of  voltage  up  to 
about  75  volts.  Hot-wire  instru- 
ments are  not  very  generally  used 
ill  practical  work  but  are  valuable 
for  measuring  currents  of  high  fre- 
quency, such  as  are  used  for  wire- 
less telegraphy, 

Whitney  Type.     The  Whitney 
hot-wire    instruments    which     are 

Fig,  B,     Whitney  Hol-Wire  VolIinil.T  ^       ■      i      »  ^i  ■         i  -11      ^      ^      . 

Cmntt)  o/ HoiUr-Smiih  c-mpang  tvpical  of  tlus  clftss  are  illustrated 

ill  Figs.  9  and  10,    The  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  instrument  are  as  follows: 

A  wire,  ab,  of  high  resistance  low  temperature  coefficient,  and 
non-ox  id  izable  metal  is  secured  at  one  end  to  a  plate  c;  passed 
around  a  pulley  d;  secured  to  a  shaft  e;  and  its  free  end  brought 
hack  again  and  mechanically,  though  not  electrically,  attached  to 
the  same  plate  c.  Plate  c  is  kept  under  stress  by  the  spring/,  which 
constantly  tends  to  pull  it  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  with  the 
axis  of  the  shaft  e,  and  is  so  gui<led  that  it  can  be  moved  in  that 
one  direction  only.  To  the  shaft  e  is  likewise  secured  an  arm  g, 
forked  at  one  end  and  counterweigh  ted  at  the  other.  Between  the 
extremities  of  the  forked  ends  of  the  arm  g  is  another  shaft  A,  on 
which  there  is  a  small  pulley  and  to  which  is  attached  the  needle  t 
that  gives  the  liesircd  indications;  a  fine  silk  fibre  is  attached  at  one 
end  to  one  of  the  arms  of  g,  then  passed  around  the  pulley  and  the 
shaft  h;  and  finally  has  its  other  extremity  secured  to  the  other  arm. 
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The  arms  are  springy  and  serve  to  keep  the  silk  fibre  taut.  The 
current  to  be  measured  flows  through  the  wire  a  only,  entering  and 
leaving  as  indicated  by  the  arrows.  Evidently,  when  a  is  heated 
by  the  passage  of  current,  it  ex- 
pands, making  the  tension  in  a 
relatively  less  than  that  in  b;  and 
equilibrium  can  be  restored  only 
when  the  pulley  d  rotates  suffi- 
ciently to  again  equalize  the  strain. 
The  rotation  of  d,  of  course,  carries 
g  with  it  and  g,  in  moving,  causes 
the  silk  fibre  to  rotate  the  shaft 
which  carries  the  needle.  If  the 
temperature  of  the  air  surrounding 
the  instrument  changes,  a  and  b 
are  affected  alike  and  their  result  • 
ing  equal  expansion  simply  results 
in  a  movement  of  the  plate  c  back 
or  forth  in  its  path,  without  any 
tendency  to  rotate  thie  pulley. 

GALVANOMETERS 


A  galvanometer  is  an  electro- 


Jlg.  10.     Diagram  of  Hot-Wiro  Instrument 


magnetic  instrument  for  detecting 
and  measuring  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  small  electric  cur- 
rents. 

Principle  of  Action.  In  the  year  1819,  Oersted  discovered  that 
a  current  flowing  through  a  conductor  produced  an  effect  on  a 
magnet.  This  effect  is  now  explained  by  saying  that  lines  of  mag- 
netic force  surround  a  conductor,  carrying  a  current,  Fig.  11,  and 
that  when  a  magnet  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  current  its  north 
pole  tends  to  move  along  the  lines  of  force  in  one  direction  and  the 
south  pole  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  other  words,  the  magnet, 
if  free  to  move,  tends  to  take  a  direction  across  the  conductor.  In 
.  the  case  of  a  long  straight  wire  the  lines  of  force  are  circumferences  of 
circles  with  the  conductor  at  the  center.  In  this  case  the  force  on 
the  magnet  pole  decreases  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  distance 
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from  the  center  of  the  conductor;  i.  e.,  the  force  is  inversely  proper^ 
tional  to  the  distance. 

If  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  is  i)1aced  along  the  outside  of  the 
conductor  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  current,  Fig.  12,  the  fingers 
of  the  hand  may  be  curled  around  the  conductor  and  will  point  in 
the  direction  toward  which  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet  will  be 
urged  by  the  field  produced,  A  similar  arrangement  of  the  left 
hand  will  indicate  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  south  pole 
will  I>e  urged. 

Tangent  QalvanometM'. 
\\  hen  the  conductor  is  wound 
ni  the  form  of  a  coil  whose 
plane  is  set  along  the  magnetic 
north  and  south  line  and  a 
magnetic  needle  is  suspended 
at  Its  center,  a  current  in  the 
coil  will  tend  to  turn  the 
needle  away  from  the  mag- 
Kw,  11,  Miwi-fiic  "■wJ^^^'^j'"  »  « i"-  c-Krryi.,K  .  n^.^ic  north  and  south;  and  the 
tangent  of  the  angle,  through 
which  it  turns,  will  be  projiortional  to  the  strength  of  the  current, 
pro\'id(.'d  the  dimensions  of  the  needle  are  sufficiently  small  as  com- 
I)ared  with  the  diameter  of  the  circle.  An  instrument  based  on 
this  priiK'iple  is  called  a  tangent  galvanometer.  Fig.  13,  and  can 
be  usi-d  for  the  measurement  of  current,  provi<led  a  factor  called  the 
constant  of  the  instrument  is 
'  known. 

Astatic  Qalvanometer. 
An  improvement  may  be  made 
H,i  1-'.   i>i«™msi,.,»i.,K--uiKi,<H.mfnui„    jj^  ^j^g  tangent  galvanometer, 

if  grciiter  sensitiveness  is  desircfl,  by  mounting  on  the  same  sup- 
pirt  two  magnets  of  nearly  but  not  quite  iMjual  strength,  care 
iK-inj:  taken  to  turn  the  poles  in  exactly  opposite  directions. 
One  ningiiet  is  placed  at  the  center  of  the  coil.  Fig.  14,  through 
whii-h  the  current  is  sent;  and  the  other  magnet  is  above  or 
Ix'lmv  the  t-iiil  where  it  is  influenced  relatively  little  by  the  current. 
With  such  a  system— calkii  a«(a(ic— the  directive  action  of  theearth's 
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magnetic  field  is  slight  and  a  small 
current  consequently  turns  the 
sjstera  through  a  comparatively 
large  angle,  i.  e.,  the  system  is 
"sensitive".  A  similar  effect  is  pro- 
duced if  part  of  the  coil  is  about 
one  magnet  and  the  rest,  with  re- 
versed direction  of  the  current, 
abuut  the  other  magnet.  Another 
way  to  produce  an  equivalent  effect 
on  a  single  suspended  magnet  is  to 
mount  a  powerful  control  magnet 
near  by  (above,  below,  or  behind) 
so  as  almost  entirely  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  the  magnetic  field, 
due  to  the  earth,  on  the  magnet  at 
the  center  of  the  coil. 

An  extremely  sensitive  galvanometer  ma,\'  be  made  by  c'ombin- 
ing  the  control  magnet  with  the  astatic  system  of  magnets,  Fig.  15. 
The  magnets  (or  systems  of  mag- 
nets) of  tangent  and  astatic  gal- 
vanometers are  suspended  generally 
either  by  a  fine  silk  or  quartz 
fiber. 

Differential  Galvanometer. 
The  <lifferential  galvanometer  con- 


Fig.  13,    Taucent  Gilni 


sists  of  a  needle  suspended  as  in  a  tangent  galvanometer, 
but  around  the  frame  are  wound  two  separate  wires  of  the 
same     kind    and     dimensions,     carefully    insulated     from    each 
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other  and  pro^-ided  with  separate  connections.  If  separate 
currents  of  the  same  stren^h  but  opposite  in  direction 
are  passed  through  these  coils,  no  deflection  is  produee<l; 
so  that  when  the  needle  w  deflected,  one  of  the  currents 
must  differ  from  the  other.  Hence,  the  apparatus  is  used  to 
ascertain  the  difference  in  strength  of  two  currents;  and  to  this 
it  owes  its  name. 

Mirror  Galvanometer.  Verj' sen- 
sitive gah-anometers  must  be  matle 
with  moving  parts  of  iittle  weight.  It 
is,  lKiwe\er,  necessary  that  the  pointer 
l)e  very  long  so  that  a  large  number 
of  scale  parts  may  correspond  to  small 
deflections.  This  may  be  accom- 
plishetl  by  using  a  pencil  of  light  for 
a  pointer,  as  shown  in  the  lamp-and- 
sc-ale  methiMl,  Fig.  16.  A  small  incan- 
descent lamp  at  the  top  of  the  figure 
throws  a  beam  downward  through  a 
small  lens  an<l  through  a  total  reflect- 
ing prism  to  the  plane  mirror  mounted 
on  tlie  moving  part  of  the  galvano- 
meter. Thence  it  travels  back  through 
the  prism  to  a  plane  mirror  and  down 
to  the  scale  in  front,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  line.  When  a  current  passes, 
the  mirror  is  dcflw-ted,  thus  deflecting 
the  spilt  ()f  light  to  another  part  of  the 

I  f  a  tclcs((>[)e  is  substituted  for  the 
I  hiinp,  an  image  nf  the  reference  point 
of  the  scale  may  be  niaile  to  coincide 
with  the  cross  wire  of  the  telescope 
when  no  current  is  passing;  and  other  parts  of  the  scale  will 
take  the  place  of  the  reference  point  when  a  deflection  is  pro- 
iluccd  (see  Kig.  -'().).  The  telcsinpe-an.l-scale  nictluMl  is  more 
satisfactory  for  very  sensitive  galvanometers  tlian  the  lamp-and- 
scalc  method,  though  the  latter— usually  used  in  a  .larkened  r 
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IS  easier  on  the  eyes,   unless  an  excellent  galvanometer  mirror  and 
telescope  are  used. 

D'Arsonval  Oalvanometer.  The  D'Arsonval  galvanometer  is  a 
modification  and  development  of  the  primitive  form  of  tangent 
galvanometer  effected  by  D'Arsonval,  who  reversed  the  position  of 
the  fixed  and  moving  elements.  In  place  of  a  suspended  magnet, 
moving  under  the  directive  force  of  a  solenoid,  or  coil,  there  is  a 
small  solenoid  moving  or  oscillating  under  the  directive  force  of  a 
permanent  magnet.  Fig.  17.  WTien  current  is  passed  through  the 
solenoid,  its  north  pole  will  be  attracted  to  the  south  pole  of  the 
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Fig.  17.    D'Arsonval 
Galvanometer 
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Fig.  18.  Movable  Element  in  D'ArBonval  Type 
of  Instrument 


magnet  and  its  south  pole  to  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet;  in  other 
words,  the  solenoid  will  tend  to  set  itself  so  that  the  lines  of  force 
within  the  solenoid  will  coincide  in  direction  with  the  magnetic 
lines  of  force  flowing  between  the  north  and  the  south  pole  of  the 
permanent  magnet.  The  current  is  led  into  and  out  of  the  coil  of 
the  D'Arsonval  galvanometer,  through  the  two  suspension  wires, 
in  a  bifilar  or  two-wire  suspension;  and,  through  one  suspension 
wire  and  one  wire  below,  in  the  unifilar  or  one-wire  suspension.  In 
galvanometers  designed  for  portable  or  general  use,  springs  are  used 
as  a  controlling  or  restraining  force,  as  well  as  for  conducting  the 
current  into  and  out  from  the  coil.  Fig.  18;  and  steel  pivots,  carried 
in  jeweled  bearings,  serve  to  hold  the  coil  in  place  while  allowing  it 
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to  turn  freely.  The  deflection  of  such  (galvanometers  is  indicatf^l 
by  a  pointer  mo^'ing  over  a  scale.  Fig,  li).  IJy  profK'rty  .shaping  tht* 
poles  of  the  magnet,  tlie  <leflectioii  may  lie  made  proportional  to 
the  current  passing. 

Ballistic  Qalvanometer.  \^'hen  a  condenser  is  discharged 
through  a  circuit  containing  a  galvanometer,  the  galvanometer 
suspension  deflects.  As 
this  discharge  is  not  a 
steady  current  the  time 
necessary  for  the  suspen- 
sion to  complete  a  full 
s^'ing,  called  the  period 
of  swing,  should  be  long 
enough  for  practically 
the  whole  charge  to  pass 
during  the  early  part  of 
the  swing.  If  the  gal- 
vanometer has  a  short 
perio<i,  the  return  swing 
may  begin  before  the 
discharge  is  complete. 
I  It  may  be  assumed  that 
I  the  first  deflection  is  a 
measure  of  the  quantity 
discharged ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  this  is  an  error, 
if  the  iliscliarge  is  slow  in 
(imipurison  with  the  time 
fm,-io.  '^jr,™f;;'-j^r{^f,;;!;f'.™^^  by  the  dcflec- 

(V,,r..,„../AVB^«nr^|BW,V,,I/„,lrun.,nl(V.-.,.,..B.  ^i,„^_       To  be  OU  thc   Safe 

.side  the  periwi  of  swing 
.Miimlil  be  larKr.  CiiKanomcters  which  are  siiltable  for  measuring 
liisclmrges  are  caUeil  "ballistic",  IViM-nding  on  circumstances, 
their  iHTi(«i  may  he  t)etwecn,  say,  .")  and  20  seconds  for  the  com- 
plete swing.  Tile  O'Arsunval  gidvanoniftcr  may  Iw  made  with 
high  ciumgh  periiHl  and  scnsiliility  to  aWe  satisfaction  as  a  ballistic 
histrnnieiit,  Fig,  2(1;  but  for  extr;'nie  scnsiliility  un  instrument  of  the 
astatic  type  is  more  generally  used. 
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Damping  of  Galvanometer  Swings.  It  is  often  essential  that  the 
motion  of  the  moving  system  of  a  galvanometer  be  slowed  down,  or 
damped,  so  that  it  may  quickly  come  to  rest.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished either  by  mounting  vanes  on  the  system  so  that  the  air  in  an 
enclosed  chamber  reduces  the  motion,  or  by  electromagnetic  damp- 
ing by  means  of  eddy  currents.  For  example,  in  a  D'Arsonval  gal- 
vanometer, if  the  coil  is  wound  on  a  metal  frame,  currents  will  be 
induced  in  the  frame  while  the  coil  is  in  motion,  which  tends  to  bring 
the  coil  speedily  to  rest.     This  is  very  helpful,  especially  in  ballistic 


galvanometers  where  certainty  of  the  zero  point  is  important.  It 
is  evident  that  any  damping  reduces  the  sensibility  of  a  galvanometer. 
Some  galvanometer  suspensions  are  damped  so  much  that,  on  the 
return  swing,  the  system  does  not  go  past  the  zero  or  reference 
point. 

Choice  of  Galvanometers.  In  choosing  a  galvanometer,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  instrument  should  not  be  too  sensitive  for  the  ex- 
periment. As  a  rule,  the  D'Arsonval  type  is  the  most  satisfactory 
for  general  use,  as  it  is  not  much  affected  by  neighboring  magnetic 
fields,  e\'en  of  as  great  amount  as  is  produced  by  dynamo-electric 
machinery  or  the  moving  of  masses  of  iron  in  the  neighborhood. 
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The  astatic  giilva  no  meter  is,  however,  as 
and  for  certain  purposes  must  be  used. 


I  rule,  far  more  sensitive 


GALVANOMETER  TYPE  OF  PORTABLE  INSTRUMENTS 

Application  of  D'Arsonval  Principle.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
galvanometers  are  used  to  ascertain  the  presence  and  direction  of 
electric  currents  rather  than  to  measure  their  intensity.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  D'Arsonval  Ralvanometer,  however,  is  applicable  to  por- 


table instruments  for  the  direct  measurement  of  curreTit  and  clectro- 
nioti\c  force.  When  useii  for  measuring  current,  these  instruments 
arc  ealle<l  ammeters  and  read  the  current  in  amperes;  and  when  used 
for  measuring  electromotive  force  or  i)otentiai  they  are  called  volt- 
meters and  n>ad  the  piitential  in  volts,  Fig.  21. 

Ammeters  and  Voltmeters.  Ammeters  and  voltmeters  are 
alike  in  principle,  the  deflecting  torque  of  the  instrument  being  pro- 
portional to  the  prtMluct  <>f  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field  and 
the  cum*nt  in  the  movable  coil.  An  ammeter,  in  order  to  measure 
the  curn'ut  flowing  in  the  conductors,  must  be  placTd  in  the  circuit 
and  should,  therefore,  have  as  low  resistance  as  possible.     A  volt- 
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meter,  on  the  other  hand,  being  used  to  measure  the  difference  in 
potential  between  two  wires  of  a  circuit,  must  be  placed  across  these 
wires  and  should  have  a  high  resistance  so  as  to  take  but  little  cur- 
reTit.  As  the  resbtance  of  the  voltmeter  is  fixed,  it  follows  by  Ohm's 
law  that  the  current  through  the  voltmeter  will  be  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  electromotive  force  in  volts,  so  that  a  voltmeter  is  really 
operated  by  variations  in  current  the  same  as  an  ammeter. 

In  a  voltmeter,  the  movable  coil  consists  of  many  turns  of  fine 
wire  in  series  with  which  there  is  a  resistance;  the  value  of  the  resist- 
ance is  such  that,  when  the  maximum  voltage  for  which  the  instru- 
ment is  designed  is  applied,  this  extra  resistance  limits  the  current 
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through  the  movable  coil  to  the  amount  necessarj'  to  produce  full 
scale  deflection. 

In  an  ammeter,  when  designed  for  small  capacity,  the  total  cur- 
rent to  be  measured  may  he  passed  through  the  movable  coil  which  is 
composed  of  a  few  turns  of  somewhat  larger  wire  than  is  used  in  a 
voltmeter;  but  for  current  in  excess  of  that  required  to  give  full  scale 
deflection  or  in  excess  of  the  capacity  of  the  wire,  a  portion  is  de- 
flected through  a  low  resistance  circuit  called  a  shunt  which  is  in 
parallel  with  the  circuit  of  the  moving  element.  By  this  method  a 
current  of  any  magnitude  may  be  measured  by  using  a  suitable 
shunt. 
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Millivoltmeters.    A  D'Arsonval  type  instrument  for  the  meas- 
urement of  current  in  connection  with  a  separate  shunt  is  termed  a 
millivoltmeter,  Fig.  22,  and  the  combination  of  instrument  and  shunt, 
as  has  just  been  said,  is  used  as  an  ammeter.    The  shunts  are  gen- 
erally designed  to  give  from  50  to  100  millivolts  difference  of  pK>tentiaI 
at  their  terminals  when  carrying  full  load.    As  the  difference  of 
potential  at  the  shunt  terminals  is  proportional  to  the  current  flow- 
ing and  the  current  in  the  moving  coil  of  the  millivoltmeter  is  pro- 
portional to  this  difference  of  potential,  the  indications  of  the  instru- 
ment are,  according  to  Ohm's  law,  proportional  to  the   current 
flowing;  and  the  scale  can  be  calibrated  directly  in  amperes.     If, 
however,  the  scale  is  marked  in  millivolts,  the  instrument  can  be 
used  with  different  shunts  and  the  current  passing  calculated,  pro- 
vided the  resistances  of  the  shunt,  instrument,  and  leads  are  known. 
If  the  resistance  of  the  main  shunt  is  very  low  in  comparison  wuth 
that  of  the  millivoltmeter,  the  increase  in  current  caused  by  the 
addition  of  the  millivoltmeter  circuit  is  negligible  and  need  not  be 
considered;  but  when  the  resistance  of  the  shunt  is  considerable,  the 
combined  resistance  of  the  shunt  and  millivoltmeter  circuits  must  be 
determined  bv  the  formula 


r+r' 

explained  later  in  this  work,  and  this  result  used  in  calculating  the 
current  according  to  Ohm's  law. 

Available  for  Direct  Current  Only.  Instruments  of  the  D'Arson- 
val  type  can  be  used  on  direct  current  only,  as  the  direction  of  the 
deflection  is  dependent  on  the  direction  of  the  current.  The  ter- 
minals of  these  instruments  are  generally  marked  to  show  the  proper 
polarities  to  be  connected  in  order  to  give  a  for^'ard  deflection. 
They  are  the  most  satisfactory  type  of  portable  instrument  for 
direct  current  use  and  are  made  in  many  types. 

Thomson  Astatic  Ammeter.  A  modification  of  the  D'Arsonval 
type  of  instrument,  called  a  Thomson  astatic  ammeter,  is  illustrated 
in  Fig.  23.  In  this  instrument  the  permanent  magnet  has  been 
replaced  by  an  electromagnet  which  is  wound  for  any  specified 
voltage  and  provided  with  binding  posts  separate  from  the  current 
posts  of  the  instrument.  The  moving  coils  are  mounted  on  an 
aluminum  disk  and  are  located  in  a  magnetic  field  which  Is  parallel 
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to  the  shaft  and  astatically  arranged.  There  are  also  mounted  on 
the  shaft  two  pieces  of  magnetic  metal  which  are  attracted  by  the 
electromagnet  and  are  so  placed  as  to  hold  the  pointer  at  the  zero 
position  when  no  current  h  on  the  instrument.  When  a  current 
passes  through  the  coils  of  the  moving  element,  the  lines  of  force 
parallel  io  the  shaft  produce  a  torque  which  tends  to  turn  the  shaft 
and  thus  cause  the  nee<lle  to  travel  across  the  scale.  This  action  is 
opposed  by  the  magnetic  field 
at  right  angles  to  the  shaft  acting 
on  the  two  pieces  of  magnetic 
metal.  These  instruments  have 
no  controlling  springs.  Two 
small  sihcr  spirals  conduct  the 
current  to  and  from  the  arma- 
ture and  exert  no  force  as  springs. 
The  actuating  and  restraining 
forces  are  dependent  on  the 
same  electro- magnets.  However 
the  strength  of  the  magnets  may 
change,  the  relative  distribution 
of  the  field  cannot  change;  and 
consequently,  the  accuracy  of  the 
instruments  cannot  be  affected. 
ments,  common  in  many  direct-current  instruments,  are  eliminated 
and  absolute  permanence  may  be  relied  upon. 

The  effects  of  external  fields  are  eliminated  by  the  astatic 
arrangement  of  the  fields  and  moving  parts.  A  field  which  tends  to 
increase  the  torque  on  one  side  of  the  armature  diminishes  it  to  a 
corresponding  degree  on  the  other.  The  damping  effect  is  obtained 
from  the  eddy  currents  induced  in  the  aluminum  disk.  These 
instruments  are  made  as  ammeters  and  voltmeters  for  direct-current 
switchboard  use  only. 


Therefore,  the-  two  variable  ele- 
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Principle  of  Action.  If  we  take  the  elements  of  a  galvanom- 
eter, with  the  coil  carrying  the  current  fixed,  and  substitute,  in 
place  of  the  suspension  magnet,  some  soft  iron  which  is  free  to 
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move  and  which  is  in  such  a  position  that  the  action  of  the  current 
magnetizes  the  soft  iron  and  draws  it  into  a  stronger  part  of  the 
field,  we  have  an  instrument  of  the  pUniger  or  magnetic-vane  type. 
Earlier  Types.  The  earlier  instruments  of  this  class  were 
ammeters  of  the  plunger  type  and  were  c 
structed  with  soft  iron  cores  which  v 
drawn  into  solenoids  energized  by  the  cur- 
rent. The  pull  on  the  plunger  due  to  the 
current  was  balanced  either  by  gravity  or 
by  a  spring.  Such  an  instrument  is  shown 
in  Fig,  24,  It  is  evident  that  the  direction 
of  deflection  does  not  depend  on  the  direc- 
tion of  current,  so  that  the  instruments  of  this 
type  can  be  used  on  either  direct  or  alternat-  ^ 
ing  current.     This  plunger  type  has  been  sue-  nmrument 

ceeded  by  designs  which  invobe  the  use  of  one  or  two  thin  vanes 
of  soft  iron,  mounted  on  a  pivoted  staff  within  the  coil.  Although 
these  instruments  may  be  usefl  on  either  direct  or  alternating  cur- 
rent, they  will  not  indicate  correctly  the  effective  values  of  alternat- 
ing currents,  if  calibrated  on  di- 
rect current.  Further,  for  alter- 
nating current,  they  should  be 
calibrated  on  current  of  the  same 
wave  form  and  frequency  as  that 
on  which  they  are  to  be  used. 

These  instruments  are  well 
adapted  for  commercial  measure- 
ments on  alternating  current, 
but  they  gi\'e  only  approximate 
results  on  direct  current  on  ac- 

Vm    •!-<-      Thom.-mIndmcdr..il  AnimmtrwLlh 

c>v.r  ii....i.ivi-d  count  of  the  magnetism  remain- 

ing in  the  soft  iron  vanes  after 
the  flow  of  a  current;  this  causes  tlie  deflection  for  a  current  fol- 
l<iwing  a  larger  one,  to  be  greater  than  that  produced  by  the  same 
current  following  a  smaller  one. 

Thomson  Inclined-Coil  Meters,  An  example  of  this  type  of 
instrument  is  the  Thomson  incHncd-coi!  meter.  Fig.  25,  a  diagram  of 
wliich  is  shown  in  Fig.  2(3.     A  coil  .1 ,  through  which  flows  the  current 
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to  be  measured,  is  mounted  with  its  axis  inclined  as  shown.  A 
vertical  staff,  mounted  in  jeweled  hearings  and  controlled  by  a  hair 
spring,  passes  through  the  coil;  and  to  the  staff  are  fixed  a  pointer 
b  and  a  vane  of  thin  soft 
sheet  iron  o,  which  is 
mounted  obliquely  to  the 
staff.  When  the  pointer 
is  at  the  zero  of  the 
scale,  the  vane  a  lies 
nearly  across  the  axis  of 
the  coil ;  and  when  a  cur- 
rent passes  through  the 
coil,  the  vane  tends  to  turn  until  it  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
coil,  position  a';  thus  it  turns  the  staff  and  moves  the  attached 
pointer  over  the  calibrated  scale. 

ELECTRODYNAMO  METERS 
Principle  of  Action.  If  the  suspension  magnet  of  a  galvano- 
meter is  replaced  by  a  coil  through  which  current  passes,  we  have 
what  is  known  as  a  "dynamometer".  This  instrument  depends  for 
its  action  upon  the  force  exerted  by  one  current  carrying  circuit 
upon  another  circuit,  or  by  a  jKirtion  of  a  gi\en  circuit  upon  another 
portion  of  the  same  circuit.  When  a  current  flows  through  one  or 
more  fixed  colls,  they  set  up  a  magnetic  field  directly  proportional 
to  the  strength  of  the  current  passing  through  them.  Within  this 
field  is  arranged  a  moving  coil,  or  system  of  colls,  through  which 
current  may  be  passed.  If  the  two  sets  of  colls  are  connected  in 
series,  the  turning  force  exerted  upon  the  moving  system,  for  a  given 
relative  position  of  the  coil  sjstems,  is  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  current  and  is  independent  of  its  direction.  The  current 
passing  through  the  fixed  coil  causes  it  to  exert  a  certain  force  upon 
the  movable  coil;  and  the  value  of  the  current  is  determined  either 
by  observing  the  angle  through  which  a  helical  spring,  Fig,  27,  must 
be  twisted  by  a  torsion  head,  in  order  to  balance  this  force,  or  by 
allowing  the  force  to  turn  the  movable  coil,  thus  moving  a  pointer 
over  a  divided  scale.  Such  a  dynamometer  constitutes  an  ammeter 
which  Is  equally  correct  for  direct  currents  and  for  alternating  cur- 
rents of  any  frequency  or  wave  form. 
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The  value  of  this  type  of  instrument  consists  largely  in  this 
inherent  accuracy  on  different  kinds  of  current.  Since  the  funda- 
mental electrical  standards  and 
precision  methods  Involve  direct 
current  only,  the  electrodyna- 
mometer  tj^pe,  calibrated  on 
direct  current,  may  be  used  as 
a  precision  instrument  for  alter- 
nating current. 
•moic»To.t  Siemens  Dynamometer.  In 
the  Siemens  dynamometer,  the 
current  is  measured  by  the  spring 
and  torsion-head  method,  Ti'hich 
is  that  adopted  in  the  best  t%'pes 
of  dynamometers  for  precision 
use.  The  current  is  proportional 
to  the  square  root  of  the  reading 
of  the  torsion  head  necessary  to 
restore  the  moving  coil  to  its  zero 
ptisition,  Fig.  27.  A  direct  cur- 
rent, producing  the  same  defle- 
ction as  an  alternating  current, 
is  said  to  be  the  effective  ^'a]ue  of 
the  alternating  current.  In  this 
type  of  instrument,  the  disturb- 
ing elTect  of  a  permanent  outside 
field  is  negligible  when  the  dyna- 
mometer is  used  to  measure  alter- 
nating currents.  For  direct  cur^ 
rents,  tlie  effect  of  the  'outside 
field  is  eliminated  by  reversing 
the  connections  after  an  obser- 
vation and  taking  the  mean  of  tlic  two  readings  obtained.  The 
otfect  of  the  eartli's  fichl  may  be  eliminated  if  the  djiiamoineter 
is  set  up  with  the  axis  of  tlie  moving  onil  along  the  magnetic  north 
and  south  tine. 

Kelvin  Balance,     .\nother  form  of  dynamometer,  invented  by 
Lord   Kelvin,   is   known   as   the   "Kelvin   balance".    The   Kelvin 
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balances  operate  by  the  mutual  attraction  and  repulsion  of  fixed 
and  movable  coils  carrying  current,  these  mutual  forces  being 
measured  by  adjusting  the  position  of  a  weight  on  a  lever  arm, 
Fig.  2H,  or,  in  some  cases,  by  weights  in  a  scale  pan,  as  in  a  chemical 


•fJama  C.  BiddU,  Pkiladdpkia 


balance.  The  connections  of  a  Kelvin  balance,  viewed  from  the 
back,  are  shown  in  Fig.  29.  The  fixed  coil  is  subdivided  into  four 
parts  B,  aiul  the  moving  coil  into  two  parts  A,  placed  symmetrically 
between  the  parts  of  B.  The  parts  of  A  are  supported  on  opposite 
arms  of  a  balance  and  the  balance  is  restored  to  its  zero  position  by 
displacing  a  weight  along  the  beam.    The  action  of  the  current  is 


thus  weighed,  and  the  square  of  the  current  is  proportional  to  the 
distance  the  weight  is  moved  along  the  beam.  The  beam  is  divided 
into  many  equal  parts  and  it  is  possible  to  obtain  readings  with  a 
high  degree  of  accuracy.  The  current  is  proportional  to  the  square 
root  of  the  reading.  The  effect  of  the  double  arrangement  of  coils 
is  to  free  the  instrument  from  the  disturbing  effect  of  the  earth's 
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magnetic  field  or  any  other  outside  field  of  fairly  uniform  intensity; 

the  effect  on  one  eoil  being  neutralized  by  the  same  effect  on  the 

coil  on  the  opposite  arm  of  the  balance. 

Dynamometer   Precision   Instruments.    Ammeters    and    i'olt- 

meters.  The  elect rodynamometer  type  of  instrument  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  Westinghouse  form  of  Kelvin  type  precision  instru- 
ments, shown  in  Figs,  30 
and  31.  In  common  with 
the  Kelvin  balance,  the 
precision  meter  operates 
on  the  mutual  attraction 
between  two  sj'stems  of 
stationary  and  movable 
coils,  arranged  in  induc- 
tive relation  to  each 
other.  The  two  systems 
of  coils  are  astatically 
arranged  so  as  to  neutral- 
ize the  mutual  induction 
CBu-n^y  •■/ WtMi-uh«mt EUeiH-- a-iii  Mn^uMturi:,^  aiid  thc  cffcct  produced 
""'"""  hy    any   external    field. 

The  readings  are  then  equally  jiccurut*-  with  direct  and  alternating 

current.     In   making    measurements  the  attraction  between   the 

movable  and  the  stationary  coils  is  l»ulaiicc<l  against  the  deflection 

of  a  set  of  springs,  this  being 

produced   l)y  the  rotation  of  a 

knurled   knob   in  the  center  of 

the  dial.     By  means  of  a  pointer, 

the  deflection   of   the  springs  is 

read  on  an  accurately  graduated 

dial. 

The  pointer  attached  to  the 

movable  coils,  which  sliows  when 

r.        |_.     -         ,     .  ■,      I  M>i:uf<irlun'<t  Company 

a  nalancejs  obtained,  is  provided 

witli  a  small  square  frame  In  the  center  of  which  is  a  sight  wire. 
The  manually-operated  pointer  is  provided  with  a  vernier  divided 
into  ten  <livi^ions  and,  as  tlie  dial  scale  is  divided  into  tenths,  this 
enables  extremely  accurate  readings  to  be  taken. 
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These  instruments  are  made  as  voltmeters  and  ammeters, 
having  an  outer  scale  graduated  in  degrees  and  an  inner  scale 
reading  directly  in  volts  or  amperes;  they  are  also  designed  as 
wattmeters  which  are  graduated  in  uniform  divisions  representing 
watts. 

Watimeiers.  In  the  wattmeter  of  the  electrodynamometer  type, 
the  current  flowing  in  the  circuit  is  passed  through  the  fixed  coils, 


and  the  current  which  depends  upon  the  potential  of  the  circuit  is 
passed  through  the  movable  coil  or  coils.  The  resultant  effect  is 
due  to  the  product  of  the  fields  produced  by  the  two  currents;  and 
consequently,  it  is  directly  proportional  to  the  power  in  watts,  inas- 
much as  the  power  in  watts  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  instan- 
taneous values  of  the  current  and  the  potential.  These  wattmeters, 
therefore,  indicate  the  true  watts  for  an  inductive  alternating-current 
load. 
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Portable  Instruments.  Direct  Deflection  Type.  The  precision- 
balance  types  of  electrodynamometer  instruments,  just  described, 
can  be  read  only  on  steady  loads;  consequently  their  use  is  largely 
restricted  to  the  laboratory.  The  direct  deflection  types  of  in- 
struments, since  they  require  no 
adjustment  to  secure  a  balance 
of  the  forces  acting,  are  more 
convenient  and  enable  one  to 
obtain  the  value  of  moiiientar\' 
fluctuations  generally  met  with 
in  practice.  \Miile  the  deflec- 
tion types  do  not  i>erinit  of  the 
same  accuracy  of  reading  as 
the  balance  types,  a  standard 
portable  deflection  instrument 
can  be  relied  on  for  an  accu- 
racy within  i  to  1  per  cent, 
which  is  sufficient  for  nearly  all 
practical  purposes.  A  direct- 
deflection  type  of  wattmeter  is 
that  shown  in  Fig.  32.  This 
instrument  is  compensated  so  as  not  to  introduce  any  error  in  its 
indications  due  to  the  heat  losses  in  the  coils,  as  explained  in  the 
following  manner. 

Mciluxls  of  Coinpensating.  The  connections  of  the  coils  and  the 
circuits  in  a  wattmeter  are  shown  in  Fig.  33,  in  which  C  represents 
the  current  coils  and  P  the  potential  coils  in  series  wdth  the  resistance 
It  and  connected  across  the  circuit  carrying  the  load  L.  One  end  of 
the  potential  circuit  is  shown  connected  at  a.  With  this  connection 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  wattmeter  will  measure  the  power  delivered 
to  the  load  L  plus  that  consumed  in  heating  the  coil  P.  An  alter- 
native connection  is  shown  at  a'  but,  with  this  connection,  the  watt- 
meter will  measure  the  power  delivered  to  the  load  L  plus  the  power 
consumed  in  heating  the  coils  C,  In  both  cases  the  wattmeter 
reading  will  be  gn^ater  than  the  power  delivered  to  the  load  i.  To 
])ut  this  algebraically,  let  the  potential  circuit  be  connected  at  the 
point  a  in  Fig.  33  and  let  /  be  the  current  in  L  and  p  the  current  in 
P.    Then  the  current  c  in  C  is  l+p  and  the  forc*e  acting  on  the  mova- 


Fig.  33.     Diugraiu  t>f  CircuitH  in  a  WattineU-r 
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ble  coil  is  proportional  to  the  pHxluct  p  {l+p),  instead  of  btin^  pro- 
portioiml  to  tlie  pTOiluctpcl. 

By  a  study  of  tlie  coniiettions  of  a  \Yi;ston  wattuieter,  Vtg.  34, 
it  will  be  seen  that,  while  the  potential  circ'uit  is  connected  as  at  a. 
Fig.  33,  the  wire  leading  from  a  to  the  coil  P  is  wound  alongijide  each 
turn  of  the  coils  C.  The  current  l+p,  therefore,  flows  throuj^li  the 
coils  C  but  tlic  current  p  flows  back  alongside  the  coils  C  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  and  the  result  is  the  same  as  if  the  current  p  were  sub- 
tracted from  the  current  l+p,  as  far  as 
the  magnetic  actiiiu  of  the  coil  is  con- 
cerned; an<l  the  wattmeter  iiulicates 
only  the  power  delivered  to  the  load  L. 
When  a  separate  sourt-e  of  potential 
is  useii,  as  is  necessary  in  calibrating 
the  wattmeter,  coimeotion  is  made  to 
the  center  binding  post  instead  of  the 
left-hand  one,  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
line  in  I'ig.  34.  The  pi)tential-cireiiit 
windings  around  the  coils  C  are  then  not 
in  ciniiit  but  are  replaced  by  the  resist- 
ance r,  so  that  the  total  resistance  of 
i^^^E-  •*'-  *'""    '"''"''"'t    is  the   same.      The    lower 

r^^W^  A      -j       right-hand  binding  post,  .shown   in   Fi({. 
T-^j        32,  is  for  the  potential  connection  when 
-~^—^       the  3()(J-\vatt  scale  is  used.     When  con- 

""*  ^.yM^n^  vt^lil™,"""' '"  iiection  is  made  to  this  post,  part  of  the 
resistan<'e  /(  is  cut  ont  so  that  the  cur- 
rent in  that  potential  circuit  is  iiureascd  and  the  instrument 
will  give  full  scale  delleetion  with  ahont  two  amperes  in 
the  current  coils.  The  nf>rinal  ciipjK-ity  of  the  instrument  is 
\.7}  kilowatts,  or  10  amperes  at  l.'jO  volts,  as  shown  on  tlie 
upper  M'ale. 

A     voltmeter     of    the     dire.-t-<!eileeli.i 
type  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.">,  showing  tli 


ineiit  made  by  the  Keystone  Klectrica 
air-damping  <'liainbiT  may  l>e  seen 
The  movable  element,  showing  the 
air  vane,  is  &howii  in  Fig.  30. 


i-trcxlynaniomctcr 
eonstruetion  of  the  instru- 
Inslrument  Company.  The 
I  the  ((liter  of  the  figure, 
nil,  conducting  springs,  and 
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ELECTROMETERS 

Principle  of  Action.  Electrometers  depend  upon  the  attraction 
between  electrostatic  charges  of  opposite  signs.  Two  metallic 
plates,  connected  to  a  source  of  potential,  will  take  charges  propoiy 
tional  to  the  potential  difference  between  them,  and  a  certain  attrac- 
tion results.  If  one  is  allowed  to  move,  the  electrostatic  capacity  of 
the  combination  increases  somewhat,  thus  increasing  the  amount  of 
the  charges  and  the  attractive  force. 

Electrostatic  Voltmeters.  This  principle  is  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  electrostatic  voltmeters  but,  at  low  voltages,  the  forces 


are  so  small  that  instruments  constructed  on  this  principle  are  not 
satisfactory  for  ordinary  voltages  of  JOO  to  230  volts;  they  are, 
however,  well  adapted  for  the  measurement  of  high  voltages  of 
above  3000  volts.  The  advantages  of  the  electrostatic  voltmeter 
are  that  it  is  easily  insulated;  is  of  simple  construction;  requires  no 
resistance  wire;  and,  there  being  no  metallic  circuit,  it  consumes  no 
current  on  direct  current  and  practically  none  on  alternating  current. 
Its  indications  are  independent  of  frequency,  wave  form,  and  stray 
magnetic  fields.  This  voltmeter  is  also  equally  correct  on  direct  and 
alternating  current,  indicating  on  the  latter  the  effective  value  of 
electromotive  force. 
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Coiialnict'ivn.  An  electrostatic  voltmeter,  Fig.  37,  consists  fA 
fixed  and  movable  metallic  parts  of  relatively  large  surface.  These 
.surfaces  may  he  plane  or  curved.  The  terminals  are  connectc<l,  as 
ft  rule,  one  to  the  fixed  part  and  the  otiier  to  the  iiioval>le  part  or 
vane  which  has  a  pointer  attachwl  to  give  the  deSectioiis  o«  a  gra<iu- 
ated  scale.  ]f  it  is  desired,  the  vane  may  be  brought  back  to  its  zeni 
position  by  sonic  coiniter  force.  As  a  rule,  electrostatic  voltmetois 
are  allowed  to  deflect  and  are  calibrated  by  comparison  with  other 
ftirms  of  voltmeters.  The  type  of  electrostatic  voltmeter,  shown  in 
Fig.  ;i7,  is  designed  for  potentials  of  .'{(HW  to  10,000  v(»Its. 

In  some  forms  of  electrostatic  voltmeters,  the  charges  are 
increased  for  lower  potentials  liy  auxiliary  condensers  and,  when 
designed  for  high  potentials,  the  parts,  between  which  there  is  a 
sufficiently  liigli  voltage  to  cause  arcing  across  in  air,  are  immersed 
in  oil,  wlii<h  Iins  a  far  greater  dielectric  strength  than  air. 


INDICTION  INSTRUMENTS 


Induction   iiistrunicnt.s  arc  suitable  for 
1  upon  tlie  principle  of  a  rotating 


Principle  of  Action. 
altenialing  cnrrnit  only,  n 

magnetic  ficM,  wliii-h  is  energized  by  tlic  current  to  lie  measured, 
acting  on  a  closeiUiri-uitcd  secondary-  usually  a  copper  or  alumi- 
unin  dink  or  cup.     In  iniHcuting  instruments  the  rotation  of  the  disk 
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or  cup  is  opposed  by  springs  of  sm-h  strength  that  the  full  current 
for  which  the  instrument  is  designed  will  give  full  scale  deilectiou. 
An  advantage  of  this  instrument  is  the  unusually  long  and  open 
scale,  extending  about  300  degrees,  Fig.  3S, 

Westinghouse  Types.  The  Westinghouse  ammeters  and  volt- 
meters, illustrative  of  this  type,  have  two-coil  systems  corresponding 
to  the  primary  and  secondary  windings,  respectively,  of  a,  current 
transformer.  The  secondary  winding  is  short-circuited  on  itself 
and  the  primary  is  connected  in  series  with  a  suitable  load.  The 
resultant  action  of  the  currents  in  the  primary  and  secondary  wind- 


ings produc'ca  the  effect  of  a  rotating  field.  In  the  Westinghouse 
wattmeter  of  the  same  type  the  rotating  field  is  produced  by  passing 
currents  which  differ  in  phase  through  two  sets  of  coils  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  in  an  induction  motor.  Fig.  39  shows  the  interior 
ment  of  coils  in  a  Westinghouse  ammeter  of  this  type. 

The  induction  principle  is  used  In  the  construction  of  alternat- 
ing-current integrating  watt-hour  meters  for  measuring  a  supply 
of  electrical  energy.  These  are  treated  at  length  in  Electrical  Meas- 
urements, Part  11. 
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Frequency  Meters.  A  frequency  meter  or  indicator  is  an 
instrument  used  for  determining  the  number  of  complete  cycles  ptr 
soeond  of  an  alternating  current.  As  the  number  of  cycles  per 
second  for  a  given  generator  dejjends  upon  its  speed,  frequency' 
indicators  are  useful  in  generating  stations  to  enable  operators  to 
determine  at  any  time  if  the  prime  movers  are  maintaining  pn>per 
speed.  They  are  also  useful  on  circuits  which  supply  induction 
motors  driviiif;  macliincry  retjiiiring  constant  or  fixed  speeds,  since 
the  iniiuction  motor  changes  its  si>ee<l  with  changes  of  frequemy. 
Frahiii  Frfqiieiiry  Mdrr.  The  Frahm  meter.  Fig.  40,  indicates 
fretiuency  tlirough  a  series  of  tuned  stcc!  reeds,  one  or  more  of 
which  are  set  into  rapid 
vibration  through  the 
excithig  influence  of  the 
alternating  current  uniler 
test,  much  the  same  as 
a  tuning  fork  will  excite 
another  of  the  same  rate 
()f  vibration.  Hie  reeds 
are  firmly  mounted  in  a 
common  base  ai:d  on  the 
same  plate  vvhi<-h  siip- 
ports  the  rccils  there  is 
rigidly  fastened  a  piece 
(if  soft  iron  in  the  form 
of  a  flat  bar  which  forms 
the  armature  of  a  mag- 
rV'."'!'"r'',"'m  '"^*-     ^^'''*^"  this  magnet 

is  excited  by  an  alter- 
intcrnipted  direct  current,  the  armature 
hat  gives  !v  slight  movement  to  the  base 
i(s  axis,  tiiircby  afTecting  all  the  reeds, 
;dTiiu--t  exactly  in  tune  with  its  vibra- 
ex;utly  in  tune  will  vibrate  through  an 
itiiile  and  thus  indieate  the  frequency  of 
i<-  instrument  has  the  advantage  that  its 
of  voltage,  changes  in  wave  form,  and 


The  n-rd    whi.'h 
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Westinghouse    Frequency    Indicator.    The    Westinghouse    fre- 
quency meter,  Fig.  41,  is  of  the  induction  type.    Two  induction 


Fig.  41.     Weatinghouae  Frequency  Indicator,  Induction  Type 

voltage  elements  A  and  B,  Fig.  42,  acting  on  a  common  disk  G  are 
balanced  against  each  other.  In  series  with  one  element  is  a  non- 
inductive  resistance  H  and,  with 
the  other,  a  reactance  /.  The 
amount  of  current  flowing  in  the 
reactance  will  vary  with  the  fre- 
quency of  the  current,  the  induc- 
tive effect  being  increased  by 
increase  in  frequency. 

The  torque  exerted  on  the 
disk  by  each  element  is  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  cur- 
rent and  the  frequency.  Conse- 
quently, the  torque  of  the  non- 
inductive  element  will  increase 
with  increase  of  frequency  and  the  other  will  decrease,  owing  to 
the  decrease  of  current  in  it  because  of  the  greater  self-induction; 


Fig.  42.    Diagram  of  Connections  of  Westing- 
house Frequency  Indicator 
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the  disk  will,  therefore,  move  until  equilibrium  is  established.  ThL? 
is  aceomplished  by  having  the  side  of  the  disk  which  is  influenced 
by  the  inductive  element  slightly  spiral  so  that,  as  the  disk 
moves,  its  diameter  coming  within  the  influence  of  this  element  will 
increase  as  the  torque  of  this  element  becomes  less  because  of  an 
increase  in  frequency. 

POWER  FACTOR  METERS 

Power  Factor.  The  power  factor  of  an  alternating  current 
indicates  the  ratio  of  actual  watts  to  apparent  watts  whic^h  may  be 
delivered  in  the  circuit.  The  apparent  watts  are  obtained  from  the 
product  of  the  measured  volts  and  amperes.  Owing  to  a  possible 
phase  displacement  between  the  current  and  the  i>otential  (so  that 
the  maximum  value  of  each  does  not  occur  at  the  same  time),  due  to 
inductive  apparatus  in  the  circuit  such  as  arc  lamps  or  motors,  the 
power  delivered,  or  watts  shown  by  a  wattmeter,  may  be  less  than 
the  product  of  the  eflective  values  of  the  current  and  the  potential. 
The  power  factor  is  usually  expressed  as  a  decimal  fraction  or  per- 
centage. 

Illustrative  Example:  An  alternatingK'urrent  arc  lamp  was 
found  to  consume  (i  amperes  at  KM)  volts,  but  a  wattmeter  showed  a 
j)ower  consumption  of  only  420  watts.     What  was  the  i>ower  factor? 

4*>0 

Meters.  Power  factors  may  be  calculated  from  the  readings  of 
an  ammeter,  voltmeter,  and  wattmeter,  or  may  be  indicated  directly 
on  power-factor  meters.  These  are  constructed  on  both  the  dyna- 
mometer and  inductive  principles,  and  are  so  designed  that  the 
moving  element  will  take  up  a  position  dejx^ndent  on  the  phase 
relation  of  the  current  and  potential  so  that  the  scale  can  be  marked 
directly  in  per  cents  of  power  factor. 

OsrilUHirdph.  An  oscillograj)!!  is  an  instniment  for  recording 
graphically  by  photometric  means  the  waves  of  current  and  potential 
under  various  conditions  and  for  studying  the  relations  of  values 
and  phase  angles  existing  between  them.  As  its  use,  though  of 
great  importance,  is  confined  to  laboratory  practice  its  construction 
will  not  be  described. 
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METHODS   OF  MEASUREMENT 

MEASUREMENT  OF  RESISTANCE 

Resistance.  Resistance,  briefly  definec,  is  that  property  of  any 
substance  which  hinders  or  opposes  the  passage  of  electric  current 
throttgh  it.  Every  known  substance  ofTers  some  resistance  to  the 
flow  of  current,  but  different  substances  differ  greatly  in  the  amount 
of  resistance  which  they  offer. 

Substances  which  offer  little  resistance  to  the  flow  of  electricity 
are  termed  good  conductors,  and  those  which  offer  a  great  deal  of 
resistance  are  termed  poor  conductors,  or  insulators. 

Resistance  of  Wires.  The  resistance  of  a  wire  or  conductor 
varies  with  its  material,  its  length,  and  its  thickness.  The  longer 
and  thinner  a  wire,  the  greater  its  resistance.  Metals  offer  com- 
paratively little  resistance  to  the  passage  of  current  and  as  a  rule 
are  the  best  conductors.  Silver  offers  the  least  resistance  of  any 
metal  but  the  metals  most  used  commercially  for  the  transmission 
of  electrical  energy  are  copper,  aluminum,  and  iron  or  steel.  Car- 
bons and  solutions  of  various  salts  have  much  higher  resistances 
than  metals  but  their  resistance  decreases  quite  rapidly  with  an 
increase  in  temperature.  Alloys  in  general  have  much  higher 
resistances  than  the  metals  of  which  they  are  composed. 

Temperature  Coefficient.  The  resistance  of  most  metals 
increases  with  temperature  at  the  rate  of  about  0.4  per  cent  per 
degree  centigrade,  but  some  alloys  have  practically  no  temperature 
coefficient  whatever;  that  is,  the  resistance  does  not  vary  with  a 
change  of  temperature. 

Size  of  Conductors.  A  knowledge'  of  the  exact  resistance  of 
wires  or  conductors  used  for  transmitting  electrical  energy  from  the 
producer  to  the  consumer  of  electricity  is  of  great  importance.  If 
the  conductors  are  needlessly  small,  they  offer  considerable  resist- 
ance to  the  passage  of  current  and  the  loss  in  energy  in  overcoming 
the  resistance  of  the  conductor  may  be  considerable. 

In  determining  the  size  of  conductors  to  use  for  a  given  installa- 
tion, two  of  the  factors  to  be  considered  are  the  allowable  los^  of 
voltage  in  the  circuit  and  the  loss  of  energy'.  By  knowing  the 
resistance  of  a  conductor,  the  drop  in  voltage  and  the  loss  in  energy. 
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expressed  in  watts,  for  conducting  a  given  amount  of  current  may 
be  readily  determined  by  the  foliowing  formulas  from  Ohm's  law: 

E=IR 

in  which  E  is  the  volts  drop;  I  is  the  current;  and  R  is  the  resistance. 

Watts  loss  =  1  E 

i,  e.,  the  loss  of  energy  equals  the  product  of  the  current  and  the 
volts  drop. 

Illustrative  Example.  If  a  conductor  which  has  a  resistance  of 
.02  ohms  per  1000  feet  carries  a  current  of  200  amperes  for  a  distance 
of  500  feet,  what  is  the  drop  in  volts  and  loss  in  energy? 

Volts  drop  =  200 X. 01  =  2  volts 
Watts  loss  =  200  X    2  =  400  watts 

RESISTANCE  OF  CONDUCTORS 

Ammeter  and  Voltmeter  Method.    One  of  the  most  convenient 
methods  for  measuring  resistances  of  low  value  is  by  a  simple  appli- 
cation of  Ohm's  law.     If  current  is 
ijljll  r-  \  passed  through  a  resistance  to  be 

I  measured,  the  amount  of  current 
may  be  determined  by  means  of 
an  ammeter,  and  the  drop  in  poten- 
tial, by  means  of  a  voltmeter.  The 
apparatus  is  connected  as  shown  in 
Fig.  43.    The  current  from  the  bat- 

Figr^PSTm  of  Ammet..r-Voitmeter  ^^O'  ^^  led  thfough  the  ammeter  to 
Metho<i^onx^,w  HeHistance  ^hc  unkuowu  low  resistancc  R.     An 

adjustable  resistance  r  of  a  rheostat 
may  be  introduced  into  the  circuit  to  control  the  current,  but  the 
actual  resistance  of  this  rheostat  need  not  be  known.  The  drop  in 
potential  T,  through  the  resistance  R,  is  measured  by  a  voltmeter 
connected  across  its  terminals;  and  the  current  /,  passing  through 
the  resistance  7^  is  measured  bv  the  ammeter.     Ohm's  law  then  gives 

It  is  evident  that,  although  the  voltmeter  is  of  very  high  resist- 
ancc,  a  small  current  included  in  that  measured  by  the  ammeter 
passes  through  the  voltmeter.    To  be  exact,  this  current,  equal  to 


fWWW^ 
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i 


-  —  —     ,  ,  should  be  subtracted  from  the  ammeter   reading 

li  of  voltmeter 

to  get  the  value  of  /  to  be  used  in  the  formula.    This  correction 

is  easily  made,  as  all  makers  of  voltmeters  give  the  value  of  the 

resistance — usually  marking  it  on  the  voltmeter  case.    But  the  error 

resulting  from  neglecting  the  correction  is  generally  immaterial. 

Illustrative  Example,    The  reading  of  the  ammeter  is  30  amperes 

and  the  voltmeter  1.2  volts.    WTiat  is  /?? 

R  =  1^  =  M  ohm 
30 

In  the  above  example,  the  resistance  of  the  voltmeter  was  300 
ohms.     Therefore,  the  current  through  the  voltmeter  was  -~r  or 

0.004  amperes.  It  is  evident  that  with  this  small  amount  of  current 
any  correction  would  be  unwarranted,  as  it  would  probably  be  far 
smaller  than  the  probable  error  of  reading  the  ammeter. 

This  method  may  also  be  used  for  measuring  the  resistance  of  a 
burning  incandescent  lamp.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  the  bridge  method, 
hereinafter  described,  cannot  be  used,  as  the  resistance  of  a  cold 
lamp  is  probably  double  its  resistance  when  hot. 

Illustrative  Example.  An  ammeter  connected  in  series  with  an 
incandescent  lamp  shows  .5  ampere;  the  voltmeter  connected  across 
its  terminals  reads  110  volts.    What  is  the  resistance  R  of  the  lamp? 

i?  =  ^  =  220  ohms 
.5 

Voltmeter  Method.  A  method  which  is  applicable  for  the 
approximate  measurement  of  high  resistances  is  one  based  on  the 
principle  that  the  fall  of  potential 
in  any  circuit  is  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  resistance  passed  over. 
With  this  method  a  high  resistance 
voltmeter   of  known   resistance   is  ^ 

AA/WWV 

Fig.  44.     Voltmeter  Method  of  High  Resist- 
ance Measurement 


necessary. 

This  method  is   not  adapted 
to  the  measurement  of  resistances 
greater  than  a  few  megohms  (millions  of  ohms)  owing  to  the  fact  that 
with  a  very  high  external  resistance  the  drop  over  that  portion  of 
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the  circuit  represented  by  the  voltmeter  will  be  very  small  and 
diflGcult  to  read  accurately  on  the  instrument.  The  voltmeter  is 
connected  in  series  with  the  unknown  resistance  and  a  source  of 
constant  e.  m.  f.,  as  shown  in  Fig.  44.  With  such  an  arrangement 
the  resistance  X  will  be  to  the  resistance  of  the  voltmeter  /?  as  the 
volts  drop  in  X  is  to  the  volts  drop  in  the  voltmeter.  The  drop  r  in 
the  voltmeter  is  given  by  its  reading,  and,  if  the  applied  electro- 
motive force  V  be  known,  the  drop  in  X  will  be  V — r.  We  then 
have  the  proportion 

V 

The  voltage  V,  which  should  be  high  enough  to  give  a  suitable 
indication  on  the  voltmeter  when  it  is  connected  in  series  with  the 
resistance,  may  be  first  determined  by  measurement  with  the  volt- 
meter. The  insulation  resistance  to  the  ground  of  the  wiring  in  a 
building  may  be  tested  by  this  method. 

lUmfrafive  Example,  A  voltmeter  having  a  resistance  of 
15,000  ohms  was  connected  from  the  positive  wire  of  a  distributing 
system  to  a  disconnected  circuit  whose  insulation  was  to  be  tested, 
the  negative  side  of  the  distributing  system  being  grounded.  The 
voltage  of  the  distributing  system  was  115  volts  and  the  voltmeter 
indicated  5  volts.  What  is  the  value  of  the  insulation  resistance 
of  the  disconnected  circuit? 

In  this  case  V  is  115  volts,  v  is  5  volts,  and  R  is  15,000  ohms. 
A])plying  the  ])rc('C(ling  formula,  we  have 

A'  =  - —  ~'^X  15,0(X)  =  .S30,000  ohms  or  .33  megohms 
5 

Resistance  Boxes.    Of  the  various  methods  for  the  measure- 

nuMit  of  resistance,  undoubtedly  the  most  generally  used  is  that  by 
which  comparison  is  made  with  certain  standards  of  known  resist- 
ance. These  standards  may  be  a  single  unit,  or  a  number  of  units 
may  be  conihined  in  a  resistance  box  with  a  plugging  or  switching 
arrangement  to  vary  the  amount  of  resistance. 

Standard  resistance  coils  are  generally  made  of  manganin,  an 
alloy  of  nianj^anese  copper  and  nickel.  This  material  has  an  exceed- 
in^dy  low  temperature  coefheient  and  a  negligible  thermoelectro- 
niotive  force  a^ain>t  copper. 
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Plvg  Type.  In  the  the  plug  type  of  resistance  box,  the  wire  is 
wound  in  uniform  layers  on  metal  spools  and  the  entire  spool  is 
baked  in  shellac  and  the  insulation  carefully  tested.  The  final 
adjustment  is  only  made  after  thorough  treatment  and  aging  which 
insures  constancy  of  resistance.  The  coils  are 
thoroughly  insulated  and  each  wire  is  doubled  , 
on  itself  before  being  coiled  up,  and  then 
wound  as  shown  in  Fig.  45 ;  or  the  wire  may  be 
wound  single  in  layers,  the-direction  of  winding 
being  reversed  for  alternate  layers.  Induct- 
ance and  capacity  effects  are  reduced  to  a  min- 
imum by  this  method  of  winding.  The  ends  of  the  coils  are  soldered 
to  brass  pieces  C,  D,  and  E.  Removable  plugs  F  and  G  of  brass  are 
made  to  fit  accurately  between  the  brass  pieces  C,  D,  and  E.  When 
these  are  inserted  as  shown,  the  colls  will  be  short-circuited  and  the 
current  will  pass  directly  through  C,  F,  D,  G,  and  E  without  going 
through  the  coils.     If  F  is  withdrawn,   the  coil   A  will  then  be 


inserted  in  the  ciri'uit;  if  G  is  also  withdrawn,  then  coils  A  and  B 
will  both  be  inserted,  as  the  current  cannot  pass  from  C  to  E  with- 
out going  through  the  coils.  Resistance  boxes  are  generally  con- 
structed with  a  large  number  of  coils  and  of  such  resistance  that. 
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by  withdrawing  the  plugs,  varying  resistances  may  be  obtained  in 
steps  of  one  ohm  up  to  several  thousand  ohms. 

Dial  Type.  The  dial  type  is  another  form  of  standard 
resistance  box.  It  is  constructed  with  four-dial  switches  for  con- 
necting the  resistance  coils  in  circuit.  Each  dial  controls  a  set  of 
ten  coils  of  equal  resistance,  the  values  of  the  coils  of  the  different 
sets  being  1,  10,  100,  and  1000  ohms  each.  The  dials  may  be  rotated 
in  either  direction  and  the  switches  will  make  thoroughly  reliable 
contact.  This  arrangement  affords  a  very  convenient  and  rapid 
method  of  increasing  or  decreasing  the  amount  of  resistance  in  the 
circuit.  Dial-type  resistance  boxes  are  easier  to  manipulate  than 
plug-t>T)e  resistance  boxes  and  are  free  from  the  inconvenience 
arising  from  lost  plugs.  Fig.  46  shows  a  bridge  *  box,  but  the 
arrangement  of  dials  is  practically  the  same. 

Wheatstone  Bridge  Method.  Analysis  of  Method.  The  usual 
method  by  which  resistances  of  unknown  value  are  compared  with 
a  known  standard  is  through  the  use  of  the  Wheatstone  bridge. 
The  principle  of  this  apparatus  is  simple  and  is  explained  by  the 
diagram  in  Fig.  47. 

If  A  M  X  B  and  A  N  P  /?,  either  equal  or  unequal  in  resist- 
ance, are  connected  up  in  parallel  and  a  source  of  e.  m.  f.  is  applied 


'mr.  47.     Diagram  of  Principle  of  Whratnt^one  Bridce 


at  the  terminaic^  1  and  B,  the  current  which  flows  through  them  will 
divide  itself  between  ''.ne  two  wires  in  inverse  proportion  to  their 
resistances.  For  the  measurement  of  resistance  by  this  method  the 
current  strength  is,  however,  of  little  or  no  importance. 

If  one  end  of  a  galvanometer  coil  is  joined  to  any  point  1  in  one 
wire  and  the  other  end  to  a  point  2  in  the  other,  a  deflection  of  the 
galvanometer  needle  may  be  observed,  indicating  a  current  flowing 
from  1  to  2.  By  removing  the  galvanometer  wire  from  2  and  joining 
it  to  another  point  3  in  the  same  wire,  the  galvanometer  may  again 
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indicate  a  current,  but  flowing  in  the  opposite  direction;  that  is, 
from  S  to  1.  If  successive  contacts  are  made  at  othef  points  along 
the  wire  between  S  and  2,  the  current  will  become  less  and  less  until 
finally  a  point  4  is  found,  at  which  the  needle  will  not  be  deflected  at 
all,  showing  that  no  current  whatever  is  flowing  through  the  gal- 
vanometer. 

Whenever  a  current  of  electricity  flows  through  a  conductor,  it 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  difference  of  potential  exists  between  the 
ends  of  the  conductor.  It  was  seen  by  the  action  of  the  galvanom- 
eter that  a  current  passed  through  it  when  its  terminals  were  con- 
nected to  the  points  1  and  2  and  to  the  points  1  and  S,  the  current 
being  due  to  a  difference  of  potential  existing  between  these  points. 
The  absence  of  a  current  through  the  galvanometer  when  connected 
to  the  points  1  and  4  is  an  indication  that  these  two  points  are  at  the 
same  potential.  As  the  ends  of  the  two  wires  at  A  are  at  the  same 
potential  and  the  ends  of  the  two  wires  at  B  are  at  the  same  poten- 
tial, although  lower  than  A,  it  follows  that  the  fall  of  potential  along 
A  M  X  B  must  equal  that  along  A  N  P  B.  Then,  if  we  determine 
upon  any  one  point  in  either  of  the  wires,  there  must  be  a  point  in 
the  other  wire  which  will  be  at  exactly  the  same  potential. 

The  fall  of  potential  along  a  conductor  is  always  proportional 
to  its  resistance.  The  total  fall  of  potential  along  the  two  branches, 
Fig.  47,  is  equal  in  amount  and,  when  the  potential  at  1  is  equal  to 
the  potential  at  4,  the  fall  along  M  is  equal  to  the  fall  along  N,  and 
the  fall  along  X  is  equal  to  that  along  P.  Therefore,  the  resistance 
of  M  bears  the  same  relation  to  X  as  the  resistance  of  N  bears  to 
the  resistance  of  P.    It  then  follows  that 

M:X::N:P 

If  the  value  of  the  resistance  X  was  unknown  and  the  other  three 
known,  the  value  of  X  could  readily  be  determined,  for 

MP 


X  = 


N 


This  is  the  underlying  principle  of  the  Wheatstone  bridge. 

Slide-Wire  Bridge.  A  very  simple  form  of  bridge,  called  the 
"slide-wire  bridge",  may  be  constructed  upon  the  above  principle  as 
follows:  Three  heavy  brass  or  copper  straps  which  have  practically 
no  resistance  are  suitably  mounted  as  in  Fig.  48.    Between  the  ends 
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of  two  of  these  straps  a  wire  yz  is  stretched.  It  is  convenient  to 
have  this  wire  one  meter  in  length  and  a  scale  placed  under  it  divided 
into  a  thousand  parts. 

The  unknown  resistance  A'  is  connected  at  points  1  and  2  and 
a  known  resistance  P  is  connected  at  points  3  and  4  on  the  hea\'y 
brass  straps.  A  battery  is  connected  to  the  outside  straps  and  a 
current  will  flow  through  the  branch  P  and  X  and  the  branch  M 
and  N  in  parallel.  One  end  of  the  galvanometer  coil  is  connected 
at  the  junction  of  P  and  X  and  the  other  is  connected  to  a  slider 
which  makes  contact  with  the  wire  y  z  and  allows  the  exact  point  at 
which  contact  is  made  to  be  read  on  the  scale  directly  below  the 
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FJK.  4S.     DiuKrain  of  Principle  of  Slide-Wire  Bridge 

wire.     When  the  point  is  found  at  which  no  current  flows  through 

the  galvanometer,  then 

V 

As  3/  and  .V  are  merely  the  ratio  arms,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
know  their  length  in  millimeters;  but  the  resistance  of  P  must  be 
known  in  ohms.  Su])p()sing  V  to  be  10  ohms  and  the  slide-wire 
one  meter  long;  then  if  a  balance  were  obtained  with  the  slide-wire 

at  a  point  400  millinieters  from  ?/,  J/  is  400  and  .Y  is  000. 

A=        X  10=1.)  ohms 
400 
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A  key  should  be  inserted  in  the  battery  circuit  to  prevent  the 
current  from  being  kept  on  longer  than  necessary,  thus  beating  the 
wires. 

Standard  Wkeatstone  Bridge.  A  more  practical  form  of  the 
Wheatstone  bridge  and  one  which  is  convenient  for  general  work  is 


shown  in  Fig,  49.  The  principle  of  this  instrument  is  the  same  as 
descril)e(i  for  Fig.  47,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  value  of  the 
resistance  in  arm  P  is  varied  in  order  to  find  the  point  4  of  no  deflec- 


tion, instead  of  moving  the  tap  for  the  galvanometer  along  the  wire. 
Tills  variable  arm  consists  of  a  number  of  resistance  coils  of  ilifferent 
vjiliicM  coiuiccted  in  series,  as  already  shown  in  Fig.  45, 

The  metliwl  of  using  the  bridge  will  be  better  understood  from 
Fig.  50.    The  bridge  arm  M  has  coils  of  1,  10,  and  100  ohms  resist- 
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ance,  and  the  arm  ,Y  has  coils  of  10,  100,  and  1000.  The  seriesot 
coils  P  for  obtiiiiiiiig  a  balance  usually  has  resistances  of  1,  2,  2,  5. 
10,  2(),  20,  50,  KKI,  200,  200,  500,  1,000  and  2,000  ohms,  but  coibup 
to  100  only  are  shown.  There  is  a  key  A'  in  the  galvanometer  cir- 
cuit and  a  key  //  in  tlie  Imttery  circuit.  The  battery  key  //  should 
always  be  dosed  before  the  galvanometer  key  K  is  closed  and 
shoul<l  lie  kept  closed  until  after  A'  is  opened.  This  not  only  insures 
steadiness  in  all  currents  when  the  galvanometer  circuit  is  closed, 
but  also  protects  the  n*l^""f™t't^r  from  self-induction  currents 
which  wouKl  occur  if  the  battorj'  circuit  were  closed  after  that  of 
the  galvanometer.  A  double  successive  contact  key.  Fig.  51,  may 
with  advimfage  he  substituted  for  the  two  single  keys,  thus  insuring 


ed  i 


attiry  and   galvancinutcr  branches  will  be  closed  and 
llie  ]>ropcr  sctincncc.     A  rcHecting  galvanometer  is  used 
for  Hcciirate  nica>nrcnienl. 

In  making  a  nna>nrcnient  of  an  niiknown  resistance  it  is  first 
neiv>sary  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  its  approximate  resistance,  Vttt 
this  i)ur|Hi>e  the  KHI-ubm  ]>liig  is  withdrawn  from  both  arms  M 
and  A",  the  mikni.wii  rc-i^tanee  being  connected  at  A'.  The  ratios 
of  M  to  .V  will  ilifn  be  iniity,  and  beruv  for  a  balance  the  number 
of  ohms  rfipiired  in  the  re-i-tanci-  loils  /'  will  lie  the  same  as  the 
roi-tanee  .V.  'I'lie  lifKi-nbui  plug  in  /*  ^-hould  first  be  drawn  and 
the  keys  di-jirf— ed  in  ihcir  jiroper  order  for  an  instant  only.  The 
galvaUiinieliT  needle  or  mirror.  a>  mvu  by  the  light  reflected  on  the 
-.ale.  i-  di-tleeted  -ay  to  llie  right  -and  the  rt'sistanee  is  probablv 
|M.i  great.  Tlie  i>bn;  i-  rci'laeed  and  the  l-obm  plug  withdrawn.  Oa 
dijTc-ing  the  ke\-.  -u[>po-e  tlie  >[M.t  of  light  is  deflected  to  the  left: 
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then  the  l-ohm  coil  is  too  small  and  the  1000-ohm  coil  is  too  large; 
also  in  this  case  deflections  to  the  right  mean  that  the  resistance 
inserted  is  too  large,  and  to  the  left,  that  the  resistance  inserted  is 
too  small.  The  l-ohm  plug  is  now  replaced,  and  500,  200,  etc.,  are 
successively  tried  until  it  is  found  that  the  12-ohm  plug  is  too  large 
and  the  1  l-ohm  plug  is  too  small;  that  is,  the  unknown  resistance  is 
between  11  and  12  ohms. 

Suppose  that  it  is  desired  to  find  the  correct  value  of  the  unknown 
resistance  to  the  second  place  of  decimals.  The  ratio  of  the  arms 
M  to  iV  must  then  be  changed  so  that  the  resistance  coils  P  will  have 
a  value  of  between  1100  and  1200  ohms,  when  a  balance  is  obtained. 
The  ratio  of  A"  to  P  will  then  be  11  to  1100  approximately,  or  about 
1  to  100.  To  obtain  a  balance,  the  ratio  of  the  arms  M  to  N  must 
also  be  1  to  100.  Hence  the  100-ohm  plugs  first  withdrawn  are 
replaced  and  the  10-ohm  plug  withdrawn  from  M  and  the  1000-ohm 
plug  from  N  give  the  required  ratio.  The  same  ratio  could  be 
obtained  by  withdrawing  the  l-ohm  plug  in  M  and  the  100-ohm  plug 
in  iV. 

The  bridge  is  now  arranged  for  the  final  measurement.  As  the 
resistance  in  P  will  now  be  over  1100  ohms,  the  1000-  and  100-ohm 
plugs  are  first  removed.  Suppose  the  50-ohm  plug  to  be  also  re- 
moved, and  a  deflection  to  the  right  shows  that  this  is  too  great; 
the  plug  is  replaced  and  the  20-ohm  plug  is  withdrawn,  which  proves 
to  be  too  small;  the  next  20-ohm  plug  is  also  withdrawn  and  a  deflec- 
tion to  the  left  shows  the  resistance  to  be  still  too  small.  The  5-, 
2-,  and  2-ohm  plugs  are  successively  withdrawn,  the  last  2  ohms 
proving  to  be  too  great.  Suppose  if  this  plug  is  replaced  and  the 
l-ohm  plug  is  withdrawn,  no  deflection  is  then  obtained.  The  total 
number  of  ohms  in  P  is  now  1000+100+20+20+5+2+1  or  1148. 

The  value  of  A"  is,  therefore,— —X 1148  or  11.48  ohms. 

The  above  analysis  illustrates  the  general  method  of  using  the 
bridge.  Usually  the  resistance  to  be  measured  is  known  approxi- 
mately and  the  required  ratio  between  M  and  N  can  be  determined 
without  making  a  preliminary  measurement.  The  possible  changes 
in  the  ratio  between  M  and  N  gives  the  bridge  a  great  range  of 
measurement.  When  M  is  1  ohm  and  N  is  1000  ohms,  measurements 
of  resistance  as  small  as  .001  ohm  may  be  made  with  the  required 
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acturac.\'.  Bridges  are  usually  arranged  with  a  reversing  key  so 
that  M  and  .V  may  be  interchanged;  hence  M  could  be  10()0  and  .V 
1,  and  measurements  of  resistance  as  high  as  4,110,000  ohms  could 
be  made  with  the  bridge  we  have  considered. 

Piiriable    Testing   Set.    A    portable   dial    decade    testing    set, 
including  ^^'heatstone's  bridge,  galvanometer,  batter>',   and   keys. 


PAilodftpAia 


is  illustrated  in  Fig.  '}2.  'Hie  rheostat  nf  the  bridge  is  made  up  of 
four  diiils,  the  one  niurkcti  "units",  Fig.  53,  consisting  of  a  series  of 
ten  1-olini  coils,  the  second  marked  "tens"  consisting  of  a  series  of 
ten  Hl-()hni  coils,  and  similarly  for  the  "hundreds"  and  "thousands" 
dials.     This  makes  the  total  capacity  of  the  rheostat  11,110  ohms. 

It  has  already  heen  shown  that  the  two  sections  of  the  bridge 
wire  .1/  and  .V,  Fig.  4S,  or  the  pr()port innate  arms  of  the  Wheatstone 
bridge,  Fig.  .M),  re]>resent  a  ratio  factor  which  is  multiplied  into  P 
to  give  .V,  the  unknown  resistance.     Tliese  multiplying  factors  are 
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provided,  hi  this  form  of  bridge,  liy  the  dial  shown  alwve  the  gal- 
vanometer which  makes  possible  the  use  of  multipliers  from  .001  to 
1 ,000,000.  The  dials  are  turned  by  buttons  at  the  centers,  the  num- 
ber opposite  the  marker  at  the  top  of  the  dial  indicating  the  resist- 
ance of  the  multiplier  coil  which  has  been  brought  into  the  circuit. 


^ 


\= 


=/ 


Fig.  53.    Diagnus  □(  Lcedi  and  Northtup  TeiliDf  Het 

For  example,  the  resistance  in  P,  Fig.  53,  is  6739  ohms  and  the  mul- 
tiplier is  .OL  The  galvanometer,  the  needle  and  scale  of  which  are 
shown  at  the  left,  is  of  the  portable  D'Arsonval  tjpe,  and  the  coil  is 
mounted  in  jewels.  As  this  galvanometer  is  not  afTccted  by  external 
magnetic  fields  or  electric  currents,  it  is  suitable  for  dynamo  or  shop 
testing.  The  gal\'anometer  and  battery  keys  are  shown  in  front  of 
the  galvanometer, 

The  batterj-  is  made  up  of  chloride  of  silver  cells  mounted  in 
the  bottom  of  the  box.    The  cells  will  last  a  number  of  months  even 
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with  daily  use.  When  it  is  desired  to  use  outside  batteries,  the 
switch  in  front  marked  B  A  may  be  opened  and  the  battery  wires 
connected  to  the  binding  posts  at  the  back  marked  BA^ 

To  measure  an  unknown  resistance  X,  its  tenninals  are  con- 
nected to  the  binding  posts  marked  X^  and  X^*  By  first  uang  a 
multiplier  of  1,  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  resistance  may  be 
obtained.  Then  choose  the  multiplier  which  will  allow  the  largest 
value  of  R  to  be  used  and  vary  the  dials  until  the  galvanometar 
shows  no  deflection. 

lUustrathe  Example,  An  unknown  resistance  was  connectad 
up  to  the  bridge  and  a  balance  obtained  with  the  dials  as  shown  m 
Fig.  53, 1.  c,  R  equal  to  6739  ohms  and  a  multiplier  of  .01. 

A' =  J/ X  P  =  .01 X  G739  =  07.39  ohms 

Joint  Resistance  of  Divided  Circuits.  When  two  conductors  of 
known  resistance,  equal  or  unequal  in  value,  are  joined  in  jmlwHij^ 


Fig.  i}\.     DiuKruiii  of  Divided  Circuit 

Fig.  54,  the  current  will  divide  itself  Iwtween  them  in  proportion  to 
the  resistances  of  the  conductors;  if  a  known  e.  m.  f.  is  mi^iT^tainfd 
between  the  points  of  division,  the  total  current  will  depend  upoo 
the  resistance  of  the  combined  circuit,  and  the  joint  resistance  wiH 
be  less  than  the  resistance  of  either  branch  alone.  The  ability  off  a 
circuit  to  conduct  electricity  is  represented  by  its  conductance^ 
which  is  the  reciprocal  of  resistance;  and  the  conductance  of  a  di- 
vided circuit  is  ecjual  to  the  sum  of  the  conductances  of  its  parts. 
For  example,  in  Fig.  54  the  conductance  of  the  upper  brandi 

equals  —  and  that  of  the  lower  branch  equals  — .  If /{represents  the 

joint  resistance  of  the  two  parts,  then  the  joint  conductance  equals 

J{      r,      r,       r,r. 
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Having  thus  obtained  the  joint  conductance,  the  joint  resistance  is 
found  by  taking  the  reciprocal  of  the  conductance,  that  is 


fi  +  r. 

The  rule  may  then  be  stated  as  follows:  The  joint  resistance  of  a 
divided  circuit  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  two  separate  resistances 
divided  by  their  sum. 

Illustrative  Example.  Suppose  the  resistance  of  one  branch  of 
the  circuit  is  G  ohms  and  the  resistance  of  the  other  branch  is  12 
ohms.    What  is  the  joint  resistance? 

— ^-^=T — 7:r=4ohms 
r,+r^     6+12 

INSULATION  RESISTANCE 

Importance.  It  is  very  essential  that  the  insulation  of  conduc- 
tors used  for  the  transmission  of  electrical  energy  be  kept  at  a  certain 
high  standard  and  not  allowed  to  become  in  any  way  faulty.  Such 
faults  may  impair  the  eflSciency  of  the  entire  system  and  when 
heavy  currents  and  high  voltages  are  involved,  serious  loss  of  life 
or  property  may  ensue. 

The  insulation  around  a  conductor  must  provide  resistance  to 
the  passage  of  current  and  dielectric  strength  against  breakdown 
under  static  strain.  For  low  voltages  the  main  importance  of  the 
insulation  is  to  keep  the  current  in  the  right  paths  and  to  prevent 
leaks  or  losses,  as  the  static  strains  are  very  small.  In  high  voltage 
apparatus  where  there  is  danger  to  life  and  property,  a  much  higher 
insulation  is  necessary  to  insure  safety  against  failure  and  break- 
down. 

Methods  of  Measurement.  To  measure  insulation  resistance, 
various  instruments  are  available.  The  voltmeter  and  the  Wheat- 
stone  bridge  are  frequently  used  for  this  purpose.  Different  types  of 
portable  testing  sets  which  operate  on  the  bridge  principle  are  avail- 
able for  this  work.  Fig.  52.  For  testing  the  insulation  resistance  of 
cables,  one  terminal  of  the  testing  set  is  connected  to  the  conductor 
and  the  other  terminal  is  connected  to  the  insulation  of  the  cable. 
This  places  the  insulation  of  the  cable  between  the  X  binding  posts 
of  the  testing  set. 
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Ohmmeter.  For  measuring  insulation  resistance  an  instrument 
called  an  "ohmmeter".  Fig.  55,  is  frequently  used  and  has  the 
advantage  of  being  a  direct-reading  meter.  This  instrument  consists 
essentially  of  a  slide-wire  \\'heatstone  bridge  with  the  scale  di^■ided 
to  read  either  directly  in  ohms  or  in  per  cent  of  a  fixed  resistance 
value.     A  galvanometer  is  mounted  in  the  containing    c&ae    and 


battery  anil  galvanountfr  keys  are  provided.  In  the  direct-reading 
type  the  scale  is  so  divided  that,  when  the  galvanometer  is  balanced, 
the  iiistrnnieiit  indicates  the  value  of  the  resistance  between  the  X 
posts.  The  stale  is  calibrated  for  uiiy  desire<l  range.  The  ohm- 
meter being  a  slide-wire  bridge,  the  greatest  accuracy  is  at  the  center 
of  the  seiile. 

A  very  convenient  type  is  that  In  which  the  scale  is  divided  in 
per  tvnt.  lOO  i>er  cent  being  at  tlic  center  of  the  scale.  Fixed  coils 
of  1,  10,  100,  UMIO,  and  10,(XX)  ohms  arc  contained  in  the  instrument 
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with  a  plugging  arrangement  allowing  any  one  to  be  used.  When  a 
balance  is  obtained,  the  actual  resistance  is  determined  by  simply 
multiplying  the  dial  reading  by  the  value  of  the  fixed  coil  being  used. 
This  amounts  simply  to  shifting  the  decimal  point.  For  instance, 
if  the  100-ohm  coil  were  being  used  and  the  pointer  were  at  .875,  the 
resistance  would  be  87.5  ohms. 

Megger.  Another  device  for  testing  resistance  is  known  as  a 
"megger".  As  a  rule  these  have  a  much  wider  range  than  ohmmeters 
and,  for  very  high  resistance  measurements,  are  preferable.  A 
megger  which  can  be  used  for  resistance  measurements  as  low  as 
1000  ohms  and  up  to  2000  megohms  is  shown  in  Fig.  56. 

Analysis  of  Method.  The  moving  system  consists  of  three 
coils  A,  B,  and  B',  Fig,  57,  all  rigidly  fixed  together  and  free  to 
rotate  about  the  axis  0.    The  coil  marked  A  is  in  series  with  the 
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device  whose  insulation  resistance  is  to  be  measured,  and  the  pair  of 
coils  B  B'  are  connected  in  series  and,  with  resistance,  are  connected 
directly  across  terminals  of  the  dynamo  D.  When  the  crank  (see 
Fig.  5fi)  is  turned  and  an  e.  m.  f.  acts,  a  current  flows  through  coils 
B  B'  proportional  to  the  e.  m.  f.  Suppose  nothing  is  connected 
between  the  external  terminals,  the  current  in  coils  B  B'  drives 
them  to  a  position  where  the  least  flux  from  the  permanent  field  of 
the  magnets  M  is  through  them;  that  is,  directly  opposite  the  gap  in 
the  C-shaped  iron  piece  about  which  coils  A  and  B'  move.    The 
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needle  then  stands  over  the  line  marked  "infinity"  on  the  scale.  If 
now  something  having  a  suitable  high  resistance  is  connected  to  the 
external  terminals,  the  current  from  the  generator  has  two  paths 
open  to  it  and  will  divide,  part  passing  through  B  B'  and  part 
through  A  in  series  with  the  resistance  under  test.  The  current 
flowing  in  coil  .1  produces  a  deflecting  torque  toward  the  pK>sition 
in  which  it  is  shown  in  Fig.  57;  and  as  the  system  moves,  the  coils  BW 
exert  a  stronger  and  stronger  restraining  torque.     Hence  a  definite 
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Y\vL.  .')7.     Di.'ifcrani  nf  MriKiH-tii'  Cirruit  iiikI  Kh'rtrioHl  ConiMTloni  for  Kverwhcd  3 


position  is  assumed  hy  the  system  and  ntrdle  to  indicate  the  value 
of  the  particular  resistance  connected. 

The  instrument  is  a  true  ohmmeter,  since  an  increase  in  the 
e.  m.  f.  would  increase  the  current  in  both  coils  the  same  propor^ 
tionate  amount,  and  the  position  of  the  nc^nlle  would  stay  fixed.  It 
is  deadheat;  for  the  same  means  are  taken  to  produce  this  result  as 
in  most  instruments  which  use  a  moving  coil  in  a  permanent  field. 
The  dynamo  has  a  slotted  dnun  armature  wound  to  generate  an 
e.  m.  f.  of  KM),  ^oO,  :>()(),  or  even  KKK)  volts  for  100  r.  p.  m.  of  the 
crank. 

When  a  resistance  measurement  is  to  l)e  made,  the  apparatus 
under  test  is  connected  as  shown  in  Fig.  58.  The  crank  is  then 
turned  at  a  convenient  speed  and  a  direct  reading  of  the  deflection 
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of  the  needle  along  a  scale  which  is  marked  off  in  ohms  and  megohms 
is  taken. 

Bridge  Megger.    The  bridge  megger,  shown  in  Fig.  59,  as  its 
name  implies  is  an  instrument  which  combines  the  functions  of  a 


riANGE-OVCK  SWIWN 


megger  with  those  of  a  Wheatstone  bridge.  As  a  megger  it  is  capa- 
ble of  giving  readings  as  high  as  1000  megohms,  while  resistance 
may  be  measured  witli  the  bridge,  according  to  the  resistance  box 


used,  as  low  as  ,001  ohm  and  up  to  about  1  megohm.  The  generator 
is  of  the  constant  pressure  type  and  is  provided  with  two  windings 
which,  for  megger  measurements,  are  coupled  in  series  and  give  a 
range  of  voltages  up  to  1000,  direct  current. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  two  switches  are  fitted  on  the  right-band 
end;  one  of  these  is  a  two-way  change-over  switch  which  can  be  set 
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either  to  "megger'*  or  "bridge",  while  the  other  is  a  ratio  switch  for 
varying  the  proportion  of  the  two  ratio  arms  when  the  instrument 
is  used  as  a  Wheatstone  bridge.  By  turning  the  change-over 
switch  to  "bridge",  the  connections  of  the  instrument  are  altered  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  convert  the  ohmmeter  of  the  megger  into  the 
galvanometer  of  a  Wheatstone  bridge.  When  coupled  in  this  man- 
ner and  used  in  connection  with  a  direct-reading  resistance  box,  any 
resistance  from  one  ohm  to  nearly  one  megohm  may  be  determined 
to  a  high  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  practical  measurement  of  insulation  resistance  is  necessan' 
in  the  following  cases: 

(1)  To  determine  the  insulation  resistance  of  dynauios  and  moton 
for  both  low  tension  and  high  tension  systems. 

(2)  To  determine  the  insulation  resistance  of  transformers*  the 
resistance,  however,  when  in  good  condition  should  be  beyond  the  range 
of  any  instrument.     If  a  reading  be  obtained,  something  is  wrong. 

(3)  To  determine  the  dielectric  strength  of  insulation  in  connection 
with  breakdown  tests. 

(4)  To  determine  the  insulation  resistance  of  cables  as  a  means  of 
determining  their  safety  for  the  transmission  of  energy. 

(5)  To  determine  the  insulation  resistance  of  switchboaixis. 


LOCATINQ  FAULTS  OR  GROUNDS 

When  a  conductor  or  wire  becomes  grounded  at  some  unknown 
point  with  a  possibility  of  interrupting  the  continuity  of  service,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  a  rapid  and  convenient  means  be 
available  for  locating  the  trouble  in  order  that  it  may  be  repaired  as 
quickly  as  possil)Ie  and  the  line  again  placed  in  service. 

Murray  Loop  Method.  The  ^Murray  loop  method  of  locating 
grounds  and  crosses  is  a  simple  one  and  is  applicable  when  the  faulty 
and  good  wires  are  of  the  same  material,  size,  and  length.  It  can, 
therefore,  l)e  used  to  advantage  in  locating  such  faults  on  telephone, 
telegraph,  and  transmission  cables,  for  in  most  installations  the 
outgoing  and  incoming  wires  are  alike.  To  apply  this  method,  the 
faulty  and  good  conductors  are  joined  at  the  distant  end  of  the  cable 
and  their  total  resistances  are  measured  by  the  Wheatstone  bridge 
method.  In  many  cases  the  total  length  and  size  of  wire  used  for 
transmission  lines  is  a  matter  of  record;  so  the  resistance  is  known 
in  advance  and  need  not  be  measured. 
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In  making  this  test,  connect  the  grounded  conductor  at  point 
X^  and  the  good  one  at  point  X^  of  a  portable  testing  set.  They 
then  become  two  of  the  proportional  arms  of  the  Wheatstone  bridge, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  60.  The  other  two  arms  are  represented  as  bridge 
arm  A  and  rheostat.  One  end  of  the  battery  is  connected  at  point 
B  and  the  other  end  connected  to  ground.  With  this  connection, 
if  there  should  be  any  difference  of  potential  due  to  earth  currents, 
it  will  not  disturb  the  bridge,  as  it  simply  adds  to  or  subtracts  from 
the  battery  e.  m.  f.     It  will  be  noted  that  the  resistance  to  earth  at 


^^p' 


Fig.  60.     DiaRram  of  Murray  Ix)op  Method  of  Ijocatins  GrotudB 


both  ends  is  not  in  any  of  the  four  proportional  arms  and,  conse- 
quently, does  not  affect  the  result.  The  galvanometer  is  connected 
at  points  X^  and  Xj.  In  making  the  test,  unplug  one  coil  in  arm 
A  and  vary  the  resistance  in  the  rheostat  until  a  balance  is 
obtained. 

Let  R  be  the  total  resistance  of  loop;  X  the  resistance  to  fault; 
A  the  resistance  unplugged  in  bridge  arm  A;  and  B  the  resistance 
unplugged  in  the  rheostat.  Since  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  com- 
plete loop  forms  two  of  the  proportional  arms  of  the  bridge  and  the 
bridge  arm  A  and  the  rheostat  the  other  two  arms,  then  the  value 
of  X  or  one  of  the  arms  is  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  total  resist- 
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ance  of  the  loop  as  the  value  of  B  is  to  the  total  resistance  of  the 
two  arms  B  and  A,    That  is 

RB 


X  = 


A  +  B 


Illustrative  Example.  The  total  resistance  of  a  loop,  one  wire 
of  which  was  faulty,  was  found  to  be  6  ohms.  With  1000  ohms 
unplugged  in  bridge  arm  A,  a  balance  was  obtained  with  500  ohms 
unplugged  in  the  rheostat.  How  far  from  the  beginning  of  the  loop 
was  the  fault,  the  resistance  of  the  wire  being  .156  ohms  per  1000 
feet?  From  this  formula  the  resistance  to  the  fault  in  the  conductor 
connected  to  X^  is 

,.        500X0       ^    , 
^^=1000+5^ 

9 

then -^X 1000  equals  12,820  feet  or  2.4+miles,  the  distance  to  the 
.loo 

fault. 


0 


i^R-l 


Fijc.  Gl.     Diagram  of  Varlcy  Ix>op  Method  of  Locatinc  Grouiida 

Varley  Loop  Method.  The  varley  loop  method  is  another 
method  of  locating  grounds  on  conductors  and  is  somewhat  similar 
to  the  method  described  above.  It  differs,  however,  in  that  instead 
of  the  complete  loop  being  used  to  form  two  complete  arms  of  the 
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bridge,  it  is  connected  to  the  testing  set  in  such  a  manner  that  a 
section  of  it  forms  part  of  one  of  the  arms  and  the  rest  of  the  loop 
forms  the  fourth  arm  of  the  bridge.  Connect,  as  before,  the  grounded 
conductor  at  point  X^  and  the  good  one  at  X^,  The  connections 
will  then  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  6L  Unplug  resistances  in  the  arms 
A  and  B  and  in  the  rheostat  until  a  balance  is  obtained.  Letting 
R  be  the  total  resistance  of  the  loop;  X,  the  resistance  to  the  fault; 
A,  the  resistance  unplugged  in  bridge  arm  A;  B,  the  resistance 
unplugged  in  bridge  arm  B;  and  C,  the  resistance  unplugged  in 
the  rheostat.    Then 

AR-X 

B    C+X 
AC+A  X  =  B  R-B X 
A  X+B  X  =  BR-AC 

BR- AC 


X  = 


A  +  B 


Illustrative  Example.  A  measurement  was  made  on  the  con- 
ductors as  in  the  previous  example.  With  10  unplugged  in  bridge 
arm  A  and  1000  unplugged  in  arm  B,  a  balance  was  obtained  with 
398  unplugged  in  the  rheostat.  From  this  formula  the  resistance  to 
the  fault  in  the  conductor  connected  to  X2  is 


X  = 


(1000X6) -(10X398) 
1000+10 


=  2  ohms 


MEASUREMENT  OF  BATTERY  RESISTANCE 

Voltmeter  Method.  The  following  voltmeter  method  may  be 
used  to  measure  battery  resistance.  A  battery  of  one  or  more  cells 
is  connected  in  circuit  through  a 
key  K,  Fig.  62,  with  a  known  re- 
sistance /?,  and  a  voltmeter  of 
appropriate  range  is  connected  to 
the  terminals  of  the  battery.  With 
the  key  K  open,  the  e.  m.  f.  Fj  of 
the  battery  is  measured.  The  key 
K  is  then  closed  and  the  reading 
Fj    of    the    voltmeter    is    again  v  v  v 

V  1  Tk         r\t       9        1  .1  ^*  02.    Voltmeter  Method  of  Meaauring 

observed.        By      Unm  S      law     the  Battery  Remstaiice 
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J' 
current  is  — ^    A  part  of  the  battery's  e.  m.  f .,  equal  to  V.  —  F,,  is 

now  lost  inside  the  battery  because  of  the  resistance  JC  of  the  bat- 
tery.    We  then  have  the  relation 

r  —  1'  -  Y  — 

and 


y 


2 


If  the  resistance  R  is  not  known,  an  ammeter  A  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  circuit  in  series  with  R  and  the  current  /  measured 
directly.     Then 

and 

V  -  V 
A ~- 

m 

It  will  be  noticed  that  when  the  key  K  is  open  no  account  is 
taken  of  the  small  current  which  passes  through  the  voltmeter. 
Ordinarily,  this  error  is  very  slight,  but  if  the  battery  resistance  b 
large,  this  error  is  not  negligible  and  a  sensitive  high  resistance 
galvanometer  with  considerable  additional  resistance — perhaps 
100,000  ohms — may  be  substituted  for  the  voltmeter.  If  the  de- 
flections of  the  galvanometer  in  the  two  cases  (open  and  closed)  are 
d^  and  ^2,  we  then  have 

A'  =  R  'kz^\ 
d. 

As  the  battery  when  furnishing  a  current  begins  at  once  to  fall 
off  in  e.  m.  f.  (that  is,  polarize),  a  small  error  due  to  polarization 
makes  the  battery  resistance  appear  too  high.  Such  a  value  of  the 
resistance  R  should  be  chosen  as  to  make  the  deflections  materiallv 
dilFerent.  Otherwise  a  slight  error  in  ]\  and  }\  or  d^  and  d  will 
make  their  difference  I'j—  I'j  or  d^  —  d^  many  per  cent  in  error. 

lUuniraiive  Example.  A  cell  has  an  electromotive  force  ]' 
equal  to  1.47  volts  when  A'  is  open  and  the  voltmeter  reads  1.12 
when  A'  is  closed.     R  is  5  ohms.     What  is  A'^? 

Ans.     A' =1.56  ohms, 

Mance's    Method.    Another    method    of    measuring    batter\^ 

resistance  is  Mance's  method,  in  which  the  batter>%  whose  resistance 
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X  is  to  be  determined,  forms  one  arm  of  a  Wheatstone  bridge,  as 
indicated  in  P'ig.  63.  No  key  is  placed  in  the  galvanometer  branch 
and  no  additional  resistance  in  the  branch  which  includes  the  key 
S.  The  resistance  in  /?g  is  adjusted  until  the  galvanometer  does  not 
change  its  deflection  on  closing  the  key  S.  It  is  usually  necessary 
to  put  considerable  additional  resistance  R  in  the  galvanometer  arm 
to  keep  the  deflection 
small.  If  the  deflection 
does  not  change  on  clos- 
ing the  key  S,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  decrease 
in  the  potential  differ- 
ence at  the  terminals  of 
the  cell,  due  to  its  in- 
creased current  when  S 
is  closed,  must  exactly 
equal  the  decrease  in  the 
potential  difference  between  the  terminals  of  i?,,  due  to  this  path  being 
robbed  of  a  part  of  its  current  because  of  the  new  path.  Otherwise  the 
potential  difference  at  the  galvanometer  terminals — which  is  the 
difference  of  the  potential  differences  over  the  two  arms — would 
change  and  the  deflection  change.  Similar  reasoning  applies  to  R^ 
and  /?2,  only  here  the  difference  over  R^  increases  by  just  the  amount 
that  that  over  R^  falls,  thus  keeping  the  total  amount  constant  for 
the  combination  of  R^  and  R^.  The  arrows  show  the  direction  of 
the  currents  in  the  various  arms.  If  no  change  in  the  gal- 
vanometer current  occurs,  the  changes  in  R^  and  R3  must  be 
equal  and  so  also  the  changes  in  Ri  and  X,  It  follows  then, 
if  the  galvanometer  deflection  remains  constant  whether  S  is 
open  or  closed,  that 


Fig.  63.     Bridge  Diagram  for  Mance's  Method 


R^:R^:•.Rt•.X 


or 


X= 


Should  the  battery  polarization  change  on  closing  the  key  S,  the 
galvanometer  deflection  will  change.  For  this  reason  the  key  S 
should  be  closed  for  an  instant  only. 
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INSTRUMENT  CALIBRATION 

Standards.  It  is  essential  to  provide  suitable  primary  stand- 
ards for  the  checking  and  calibration  of  all  secondary  standards  and 
working  instruments.  These  standards  should  be  submitted  to 
some  competent  testing  laboratory  for  inspection  and  certification 
at  the  time  of  purchase.  From  time  to  time  these  values  should  be 
checked  so  as  to  insure  the  continued  accuracy  of  the  standards. 

Facilities  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  The  Bureau  of  Standards 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
maintains  a  set  of  concrete  standards  of  the  recognized  units  of  the 
International  System.  This  bureau  is  the  recognized  authority  in 
this  country  for  the  values  of  eleci:rical  standards  and  it  is  prefer 
able  that  all  standards  be  submitted  to  them  for  certification.  There 
are  other  laboratories  located  in  different  sections  that  maintain 
standards  which  are  kept  in  agreement  with  those  at  the  Bureau  of 
Standards,  and  tliey  also  are  in  a  position  to  certify  as  to  the  accu- 
racy of  standards  submitted  to  them. 

Primary  Stanxlards.  The  primary  standards  used  for  the 
accurate  measurement  of  electromotive  forc*e  and  resistance  should 
consist  of  standard  cells  and  standard  resistances.  Comparison 
with  these  standards  should  be  made  with  an  instrument  called  a 
**p()tentiom(»ter'\  as  this  method  for  checking  is  recognized  as  the 
most  accurate  for  direct-current  standardization. 

In  connection  with  the  potentiometer,  a  galvanometer,  a  volt 
box,  and  a  storage  battery  for  supplying  a  steady  current  are  re- 
quired. The  Weston  cell  should  be  the  standard  chosen  on  acxx>unt 
of  its  high  degree  of  accuracy,  its  permanence,  and  its  negligiUe 
temperature  coefficient.  It  is  advisable  to  have  at  least  two  stand- 
ard cells  in  the  e(|uipment,  one  a  regular  working  cell  and  the  other 
to  be  used  only  as  a  reference  standard  for  checking  the  working  cell. 

A  number  of  standard  resistances  of  different  capacities  should  be 
provided  so  that  current  values  covering  a  wide  range  may  be 
obtained. 

A  reflecting  galvanometer  of  the  D'Arsonval  type,  fitted  with 
a  suita))lc  lamp  throwing  a  beam  of  light  on  a  reading  scale,  will  give 
accurate  results. 

Srcotularjf  Standarfh,  Dirtct  comparison  with  primarj^  stand- 
ards by  means  of  the  potentiometer  is  rather  a  slow  process.     For 
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this  reason  it  is  customary  to  provide  instruments  of  great  precision 
wliifh  can  be  checked  at  intcr\'als  directly  with  the  potentiometer. 
These  instruments  are 
known  as  "secondary 
standards"  and  are  used 
for  checking  working  in- 
struments. For  direct- 
current  service  these  gen- 
erally consist  of  a  labor- 
atory type  of  D'Arsoinal 
voltmeter  and  also  milH- 
voltmeter,  scaled  to  read 
in  amperes  when  used 
with  suitable  current 
shunts.  These  instru- 
ments (see  Figs.  64  and 
C5)  are  similar  in  operation  to  the  regular  portable  working  type,  but 
are  more  sensitive  and  have  a  longer  reading  scale,  the  dividing  lines 
o!  which  are  connected  together  by  means  of  diagonal  lines  drawn 


n  Labornlofy  St»ndiifd  Vollmi 


through  six  concentric  arcs  placed  equally  distant  from  each  other. 
Fig.  GG.  This  arrangement  permits  the  position  of  the  pointer  to  be 
read  directly  to  .1  of  a  scale  division. 
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The  instruments  selected  as  secondary  standards  for  alternat- 
^  ing-current  measurements  generally  consist  of  those  typ)es  which  are 
constructed  to  operate  on  the  electrodynamometer  and  Kelvin  bal- 
ance principles.     This  construction  permits  of  their   use  for  both 


Fig.  0').     Type*  of  Scale  Uwd  in  Precision  Instruments 
CourtcKU  of  WcMon  Electric  ItiMtrumrnt  Company 

direct-  and  alternating-current  measurements,  so  they  can  be  cheeked 
against  the  primary  standards  on  direct  current  and  used  for  the 
checking  and  calihration  of  portable  alternating-current  instruments. 

Secondary  standards  generally  provided  for  alternating-current 
service  consist  of  a  precision  voltmeter,  an  ammeter,  and  an  indicat- 
ing wattmeter.  These  instruments  operate  on  the  balance  principle 
and  so  recpiire  steady  currents  for  accurate  readings. 

Potentiometer.  Kssrnfials  of  Method  of  Measurement.  The 
fundamental  principle  of  the  potentiometer  consists  in  balancing 
against  the  e.  m.  f.  of  a  standard  cell,  the  fall  of  potential  in  a  uni- 


F'lK.  <»".     Di.iKnini  Showing  Principle  of  the  Potentiometer 

form  wire  of  known  resistance,  which  carries  a  current  from  a  con- 
stant source  of  e.  m.  f.  A  galvanometer  is  used  to  determine  when 
the  two  e.  m.  f's  an*  etiual. 

If  a  potential  of  .r  volts  is  maintained  between  points  J/  and  *V 
Fig.  ()7,  of  a  uniform  wire  of  100  units  length,  it  is  possible  to  find  a 
point  y  some  distance  from  .V,  between  which  point  and  N  the  drop 
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in  potential  is  exactly  L0183  volts,  which  is  the  e.  m.  f.  of  the  Weston 
standard  cell. 

Now  if  a  galvanometer  In  series  with  a  Weston  cell  is  connected 
between  these  points  so  that  the  e.  m.  f.  of  the  battery  and  the  fall 
in  potential  in  the  wire  between  the  points  iV  and  y  are  in  opposition, 
no  current  will  flow  through  the  galvanometer,  as  the  two  potentials 
are  equal.  If  this  point  is  found  to  be  10  units  of  length  from  iV  and 
the  difference  of  potential  in  this  section  is  L0183  volts,  then  x,  the 
difference  of  potential  between  points  M  and  N,  is  10  times  1.0183 
or  10.183  volts. 

Standard  Instrument.  A  standard  type  of  potentiometer  in 
general  use  is  shown  in  Fig.  68,  and  its  connections  are  shown  in 


Fig.  69.  The  essential  part  of  the  instrument  consists  of  fifteen 
5-ohm  coils  A  D  which  are  adjusted  to  equality  to  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy,  connected  in  series,  and  having  in  series  with  them  an 
extended  wire  D  B,  the  resistance  of  which  from  0  to  1000  on  its 
scale  (the  entire  scale  reading  from  0  to  1100}  is  also  5  ohms.  A 
contact  point  M  is  arranged  so  that  it  caTi  make  contact  between 
any  two  of  the  5-ohm  coils,  and  a  contact  point  M'  so  that  it  can  make 
contact  at  any  point  on  the  extended  wire  D  B.  Current  from  the 
battery  W  flows  through  these  resistances  and,  by  means  of  the 
regulating  rheostat  R,  it  is  so  adjusted  as  to  be  exactly  one-fiftieth 
of  an  ampere.     The  fall  of  potential  across  any  one  of  the  coils  A  D 
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is  consequently  one-tenth  of  a  volt  and  that  across  the  extended  wire 
D  B  IS  ,11  volt.  By  placing  the  contact  point  3/'  at  zero  and  by 
moving  tlie  contact  M,  the  electromotive  force  l>etween  J/  and  J/' 
may  he  varied  hy  steps  of  one-tenth  of  a  volt,  from  0  up  to  1 .5  volt-^ 
The  wire  D  B  is  divided  into  1100  equal  parts.  By  moving  the 
contact  point  M'  from  0  to  1100,  the  electromotive  force  between 
M  and  M'  may  be  varied  hy  infinitely  small  fractions  of  a  volt.  To 
make  use  of  this  \arial)le  electromotive  force  in  making  measure' 
ments,  on  unknown  electromotive  force  is  introduced  in  series  with 
a  galvanometer  hotween  the  points  M  and  M'  and  in  opposition  to 


flu'  fall  of  potential  along  .1  //.  The  contact  points  AI  and  J/'  arc 
then  adjusted  nnlil  the  galvanometer  shows  that  no  current  'u 
llowiiig.  when  the  value  of  the  unknown  electromotive  force  can  b« 
read  from  the  poMliim  of  the  points  J/  and  M'.  In  the  diagram, 
the  ccnniecliniis  show  the  miknown  electromotive  force  introduced 
at  the  hin.ling  po^ts  marked  e.  ni.  f.,  the  galvanometer  at  the  point 
C;.l  and.  in  series  with  these,  three  keys  marked  R^,  i?,,  and  R^ 
When  the  ke\-  K,  is  depressed,  the  circuit  is  closed  through  a  high 
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resistance;  when  7?2  is  closed,  the  circuit  is  closed  through  a  lower 
resistance;  and  when  key  R^  is  closed,  the  circuit  is  closed  through 
zero  resistance.  The  purpose  of  keys  R^  and  R2  is  to  protect  the 
galvanometer  against  excessive  deflections  when  the  opposing 
electromotive  forces  are  not  approximately  balanced. 

At  the  point  .5  on  the  series  of  resistances  A  D,  a  lead  wire  is 
permanently  attached  which  leads  to  one  point  of  the  double-throw 
switch  U.  To  the  left  of  A  there  is  a  series  of  19  resistances  with 
a  sliding  contact  T.  The  resistance  between  .5  and  A  is  exactly  that 
which  corresponds  w^ith  the  electromotive  force  of  one  volt,  and  that 
between  A  and  L0185  is  a  sufficient  addition  to  make  the  resistance 
between  .5  and  this  point  correspond  to  an  electromotive  force  of 
L0185  volts.  Between  this  and  the  end  of  the  series  of  resistances 
there  are  19  coils,  which  increase  the  corresponding  electromotive 
force  by  steps  of  .0001  to  1.0204  volts.  This  range  corresponds  with 
the  variations  in  diflFerent  cadmium  cells  and  the  circuits  are  so 
connected  that  the  two  points  T  and  .5  may  be  thrown  in  series  with 
the  galvanometer  and  the  keys  R^,  R2,  and  R^^.  In  this  circuit  are 
also  the  two  binding  posts  marked  Standard  Cell,  to  which  the 
standard  cell  is  connected.  To  adjust  the  current  to  one-fiftieth 
of  an  ampere,  throw  over  the  double-throw  switch  U  to  the  position 
indicated  by  the  dotted  lines.  Set  the  point  T  to  correspond  with 
the  electromotive  force  of  the  standard  cell,  and  regulate  R  until  the 
galvanometer  shows  no  deflection.  The  unknown  electromotive 
force  may  then  be  measured  as  before  with  the  contact  points  M 
and  3/',  the  double-throw  switch  having  been  placed  in  the  position 
indicated  by  the  full  lines.  After  a  balance  has  been  obtained,  the 
current  may  be  checked  by  simply  changing  the  position  of  U  and 
touching  the  contact  key  /?^.  A  galvanometer  balance  shows  that 
no  change  has  occurred.  A  slight  deflection  calls  for  a  slight  read- 
justment of  R  and  a  corresponding  readjustment  of  M\ 

The  resistance  S  is  of  such  a  value  that  when  it  shunts  the  wire 
OB,  the  total  resistance  between  0  and  B  is  one-tenth  of  the  same 
unshunted.  When  the  shunt  is  applied,  provided  the  total  current 
flowing  remains  the  same,  the  fall  of  potential  between  any  two 
points  on  A  B  will  be  exactly  one-tenth  of  its  previous  value.  The 
total  current  flowing  will  remain  the  same,  provided  the  total  resist- 
ance in  the  circuit  remains  the  same.    This  is  accomplished  by  mak- 
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iniT  rhfr  r^il  K  -awii  that  it  exw-dy  rompnuates  for  tlie  rednes^H  m 

rp«i-tMti(i*  caii.HM^  by  pliittginif  in  ihe  ibunt  on3  .S.  The  Imr  a^rfr  ii 
appli*^  by  mny'in^  the  plii({  fmm  the  pnsition  1  to  xht  puainun  .1. 
With  rhit  "hant^,  rh^  potentinnufter  reads  finm.16  of  a  voit  dawn&y 
iniiif^att-H  <t*^  nt  .iflfKlf)^  of  a  volt. 

IiMtrument  Checkii^  .\11  iiutrnments.  t^prdally  duiae  of  tbe 
pnrtahl<>  typp.  htk  -^uhjert  to  some  rhanj^  in  accmacT'  and  xbar 
'ttfCTf^  'if  Miabiliry  'it-p^ntin  iip^in  the  r-'pe.  design,  and  mediad  of 
<v>nKfni<:Tir)n,  a^  w^'rll  48  upon  "x^hether  they  arc  bandied  in  a  caxcAd 
manner. 

PorlnUe  f  itJitrtimenbi.  Thi*  portable  or  working  inatrmnenfa  fiv 
^f>mm'>r''iHl  mfa--tir^menr.s  of  eler-trir-it^'  usually  conssC  (rf  tlie 
amnw^tr,  vo(tm»-t^r.  milliviltmffttT  il»«1  in  >.-nnnection  withcnncnt 
■<htint:-4>,  iii'liraTinit  vvnttmrtfr,  anil  multiple  field  rotating  aOmibnb 


J«*/*    evrtetian    rar  iitstr-jmmit   H«. 


tor  Irfith  'lin-r-t  an'l  altematinf;  rurrent<).  To  determine  the  i 
nty  of  thrv  thfy should  [feperiodicallycomparedwiththeseciMidBiy 
Ktnridfirrl-i.  Th*;  instruments  may  be  checked  or  calibimted  by 
riiii lifting  them  in  swrm  or  multiple  with  the  secondary  standards 
nrifl  f-'>Tii|>!iriii(c  the  r'-adinf;:<i  uning  variou.t  values  of  currents  or  volt* 
n)(f.  If  tWin  clifck  shows  the  reading  of  the  instrument  to  be  at 
vnrifiiirc  with  tliiil.  of  thtt  M-cmdary  standanl,  a  cslibntion  curve 
tnity  Ih'  tiitulc  out  for  aiiplyiiifr  corrertions  to  the  readings  of  the 
Inslrninfiit  or  the  instnimrnt  mny  >)G  calibrated  so  that  its  indicatioa 
f'Mrrf-iiioiiils  to  tlif  rcndinf!  of  tlie  standard.  A  typical  test  ot  ft 
I .V I  volt  viiltiiif-trr  H  fiivi-w  below  and  the  calibration  cunn 
in  KiK-  71). 
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1N8TRUMKNT 
IJNDKR  TK»T 

STANDARD 

INaTRUMENT 
UNDER  TEST 

STANDARD 

0 

0 

80 

79.7 

10 

9.8 

90 

89.8 

20 

19.9 

100 

99.7 

30 

29.9 

110 

109.4 

40 

39.8 

120 

119.4 

m 

49.8 

130 

129.3 

00 

59.7 

140 

139.1 

70 

69.7 

150 

149.2 

Secondary  Standards.  The  secondary  standards  should,  if  possi- 
ble, be  located  in  a  permanent  position  in  which  they  can  be  checked 
directly  with  the  potentiometer,  in  order  that  the  surrounding  con- 
ditions under  which  they  are  checked  and  used  may  be  the  same. 

For  checking  secondary  current  standards,  a  current  is  passed 
through  a  standard  current  shunt  of  known  resistance  in  series  with 
the  instrument  to  be  checked.  The  value  of  the  current  passing 
through  the  instrument  and  standard  shunt  is  regulated  so  that  the 
pointer  on  the  instrument  is  directly  over  a  marked  division  on  the 
reading  scale.  The  drop  over  the  standard  shunt  in  millivolts  is 
then  read  on  the  potentiometer  and  by  the  application  of  Ohm's  law 
the  true  value  of  the  current  passing  in  the  standard  shunt  and 
instrument  is  determined  and  compared  with  the  indication  of  the 
instrument. 

Ilhisir alive  Example,  An  ammeter  being  checked  reads  15 
amperes;  the  standard  shunt  used  has  a  resistance  of  .1  ohm;  and 
the  potentiometer  reads  1.475  volts.  What  is  the  error  of  the 
ammeter?    The  true  value  of  the  current  is  found  by  Ohm's  law  to  be 

=  14.75  amperes 


.1 


The  indication  of  the  ammeter  is  then 


15 


14.75 


,  or  101.69%,  or  1.69% 


high. 

The  potentiometer  ordinarily  used  gives  readings  only  up  to 
about  1.5  volts;  so  in  order  to  measure  higher  voltages  it  is  necessary 
to  connect  the  source  of  e.  m.  f.  across  a  high  resistance  or  volt  box 
and  to  measure  on  the  potentiometer  the  drop  in  potential  over  a 
definite  fraction  of  the  total  resistance.     In  checking  a  voltmeter 
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the  instrument  terminals  are  connected  to  the  source  of  t.  m.  f. 
the  points  where  the  volt  box  is  connected  and  the  voltage  b  rei 
lated;  so  the  pointer  on  the  instrument  is  directly  over  a  mart 
division  on  the  reading  scale.  The  indication  of  the  instrument 
then  compared  with  the  indication  of  the  potentiometer  multipl: 
by  the  ratio  of  the  resistances  of  the  volt  box. 

lUustratite  Example.  A  voltmeter  being  checked  reads  1 
volts  and  a  potentiometer  reads  L155  volts,  when  the  ratio  of  1 
resistances  of  a  volt  box  o^er  which  the  e.  m.  f.'s  are  measured  Is  ! 
t(i  1,     What  is  the  error  of  the  voltmeter? 

The  true  value  of  the  e.  m.  f,,  as  shown  by  the  potentiomet 

will  be  115.5  volts.    The  indication  of  the  voltmeter  is  then  — 

Ho 
or  99.57  jwr  cent,  or  .4U  per  cent  low. 


PRECAUTIONS  IN  THE  USE  OF  INSTRUMENTS 

Most  instruments  used  for  electrical  measurements  are  of  A 
cate  construction  and  are  liable  to  injury  unless  handled  with  cs 
Primary  .standards  and  laboratory  instruments  as  a  rule  are  p 
muni'utly  l<)c«tcd  in  the  laboratory  and  are  less  liable  to  injur>'  xl 
the  portable  type  of  instruments  which  are  in  general  us*.  Inst 
ments  of  the  portable  tyiK-  arc  so  constructed  that  they  will  f 
reliable  results  under  serviir  conditions,  but  the  following  prec 
tions  sliould  be  taken  to  guard  udainst  the  possibility  of  em>rs  in  i 
indications  or  injury  to  the  instruments: 

( 1 1  llcf<irf  coinit'ctiuf;  the  instruments  in  circuit  see  that  tl 
arc  ill  ii  Ifvcl  position  and  tliat  the  pointer  rests  at  zero. 

V2)  In  till'  clcctnidyuainonictcr  type  of  instruments  i 
pointer  inny  be  sli^'iitly  dcUcctcd  from  zero,  due  to  the  earth's  fit 
and  it  may  i>c  brought  back  to  the  zero  position  by  turning  ' 
iiistninu'rit  so  thai  the  plane  of  the  indicating  coil  is  parallel  w 
tiic  ina^rnelic  field. 

lH)  Itubbiiitr  the  class  of  an  instrument  directly  over  the  poin 
may  cauM-  it  to  move  from  its  <-orrect  zero  position  due  to  the  act 
(if  an  electrostatic  charne  pnidnccd  on  the  glass.  Breathing  on  ' 
glass  will  remedy  this  as  the  moisture  will  cause  the  chai^  to  t 

appear. 
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(1)  The  instruments  should  always  be  kept  free  from  dust  as 
the  small  particles  lodging  inside  the  cover  may  prevent  the  free 
action  of  the  moving  element. 

(5)  The  binding  posts  on  direct-current  instruments  are  gen- 
erally marked  with  respect  to  polarity  and  the  instrument  will  only 
give  a  forward  deflection  when  the  positive  wire  of  the  circuit  is 
connected  to  the  binding  post  marked  +.  When  connecting  volt- 
meters and  millivoltmeters  in  circuits  where  the  direction  of  the 
current  is  not  known,  it  is  advisable  first  to  connect  the  instnunent 
lead  at  the  point  of  contact  for  an  instant  only,  to  ascertain  if  the 
instrument  is  connected  so  as  to  give  a  forward  deflection  before 
making  a  permanent  contact;  or,  if  the  instrument  has  a  contact 
key,  this  key  should  first  be  depressed  momentarily  to  ascertain  if 
the  instrument  is  correctly  connected  as  to  polarity.  This  precau- 
tion will  greatly  reduce  the  force  with  which  the  pointer  is  thrown 
backwards  from  the  zero  position,  if  its  connections  are  reversed, 
and  lessen  the  possibility  of  the  pointer  being  bent  or  permanently 
shifted  from  the  zero  position. 

(6)  Instruments  with  the  permanent  magnets  should  be  placed 
far  enough  apart  so  that  the  permanent  magnet  of  one  will  have  no 
effect  on  the  reading  of  the  other.  The  permanent  magnets  of 
instruments  may  have  their  strength  forever  altered  if  placed  in 
close  proximity  to  the  pole  pieces  of  motors  or  generators. 

(7)  Never  place  instruments  where  they  are  exposed  to  the 
magnetic  effects  from  conductors  carrying  heavy  currents,  as  this 
may  introduce  considerable  error  in  the  reading. 

(8)  When  reading  instruments,  care  should  be  taken  to  guard 
against  errors  due  to  the  angle  of  observation.  Most  indicating 
instruments  are  equipped  wuth  a  small  mirror  at  the  edge  of  the 
reading  scale  directly  beneath  the  pointer;  and  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server should  be  in  direct  line  with  the  pointer  and  its  reflection  in 

U      the  mirror. 


r 


(9)  It  is  possible  for  a  skilled  observer  to  make  readings  to 
about  .1  division  on  the  usual  scale.  The  percentage  of  error  in 
reading  an  instrument  varies  with  the  amount  of  deflection  of  the 
pointer,  the  same  error  in  amount  being  a  smaller  percentage  for  a 
large  deflection.  If  an  instrument  has  a  scale  of  100  equal  divisions 
which  can  be  read  to  tV  of  a  division,  the  reading  error  at  full  scale 
will  be  .1  per  cent  and  at  scale  division  10  it  will  be  1  per  cent.  It  is, 
therefore,  desirable  to  select  instruments  of  such  range  that  the 
readings  will  be  well  up  the  scale. 
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(10)  Good  electrical  contacts  are  necessary  in  connection 
the  use  of  instruments.  When  using  direct-current  millivoltni 
with  separate  shunts  for  current  measurements,  four  contacts  a 
the  instrument's  circuit,  two  at  the  shunt  and  two  at  the  instnii 
binding  posts.  The  resistance  of  the  instrument  is  low,  and 
roded  or  dirty  terminals  or  binding  post  surfaces  may  intra 
errors  which  amount  to  several  per  cent.  Voltmeters  of  150 
range  or  more  have  resistances  of  several  thousand  ohms;  and 
sequently  contact  resistance,  unless  considerable,  will  not  Intro 
appreciable  errore. 

(11)  Portable  instruments  should  not  be  left  in  circuit  1( 
than  necessary,  as  the  heating  effect  of  the  current  may  intm 
temperature  errors. 

(12)  Avoid  short  circuits  through  instruments  or  putti 
larger  current  or  a  higher  potential  on  an  instrument  than  tha 
which  it  is  built. 

(1.3)  Care  should  be  taken  that  instruments  are  not  subji 
to  sudden  jars  or  excessive  vibration  during  transportation, 
moving  clement  is  pivoted  on  jeweled  bearings  and  rough  han 
may  result  in  injury  to  the  ends  of  the  steel  pivots  or  bearings. 
condition  will  introduce  excessive  friction  and  destroy  the  sens) 
ness  of  the  instrument. 
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UNITS  OF  MEASUREMENT 

Basic  Units.  The  measurement  of  the  electrical  energy  de- 
livered in  a  circuit  is  based  on  the  following  international  units:  the 
ampere,  the  unit  of  current  strength;  the  volt,  the  unit  of  electromo- 
tive force;  and  the  watt,  the  unit  of  electrical  power. 

The  power  in  a  circuit  depends  on  the  strength  of  current  in 
amperes  and  the  electromotive  force  in  volts  at  which  it  is  supplied, 
the  power  in  watts  being  the  product  of  the  instantaneous  values  of 
these  two  factors. 

Energy  Units.  Watt  Hour  and  Kilowatt  Hour.  The  energy 
delivered  in  a  circuit  depends  upon  both  the  power  and  the  duration 
of  the  supply,  so  that  for  its  measurement,  units  involving  values  of 
both  quantity  and  time,  are  necessary.  The  units  usually  used  are: 
the  watt  hour,  the  amount  of  energy  delivered  in  an  hour  at  the  rate 
of  one  watt;  and  the  kilowatt  hour,  equal  to  one  thousand  watt  hours. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  power  be  maintained  for  an  hour  as 
these  units  are  used  for  equivalent  amounts  of  energy;  i.  e.,  6  watts 
maintained  for  one-half  hour  equal  3  watt  hours,  or  24  watts  main- 
tained for  5  minutes  equal  120  watt  minutes  or  2  watt  hours. 

Ampere  Hour.  The  ampere  hour  is  used  as  the  unit  of  current 
supply  and  is  the  amount  of  current  delivered  at  the  rate  of  one 
ampere,  maintained  for  one  hour.  The  ampere  hour  is  used  directly 
as  a  unit  in  connection  with  the  use  of  storage  batteries  and  other 
devices  involving  electrolytic  action  and,  in  general,  where  the  meas- 
urement is  one  of  quantity  of  current  independent  of  the  potential 
at  which  it  is  supplied.  ' 

The  ampere  hour  may  be  used  as  the  basis  for  the  measurement 
of  energy  delivered  in  a  circuit  on  which  a  constant  known  voltage 
is  impressed,  for  it  will  be  seen  that  the  watt  hours  delivered  may  be 
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computed  by  multiplying  the  ampere  hours  by  the  voltage,  sine* 
ampere  hours  times  volts  equab  amperes  times  volts  times  lioun 
equals  watts  times  hours  equals  watt  hours.  There  is  always  in 
commercial  practice  more  or  less  fluctuation  in  line  voltage  so  thil 
some  inaccuracy  will  arise  in  computing  watt  hours  from  ampere 
hours  with  an  assumed  constant  voltage. 

Ampere-hour  meters  are  used  to  measure  the  quantity  of  current 
delivered  in  a  circuit  and  are  particularly  employed  to  determine  the 
amount  of  charge  and  discharge  of  storage  batteries  and  in  electro- 
plating work.  They  are  also  sometimes  used  on  constant  potential 
circuits  for  determining  the  amount  of  energy  delivered,  being  cali- 
brated directly  in  watt  hours  or  kilowatt  hours  at  a  fixed  \'oltap 
for  the  latter  purpose. 

The  kilowatt  hour  is  the  unit  of  electrical  energy  usually  en*- 
ployed  in  this  country  and  the  energy  supplied  in  a  circuit  is  mea* 
ured  directly  by  means  of  one  or  more  watt-hour  meters. 

METHODS  OF  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ENERGY 
Classification  of  Systems.  Electrical  energy  is  distributed  bj' 
means  of  cither  direct  or  alternating  current.  Alternating  cuneot  ia 
liisfrihuted  in  sitinle-phase,  two-phase,  or  three-phase  circuits.  An 
altcrnutinK-currcnt  circuit  of  more  than  one  phase  is  termed  in  g«H 
cral  a  piily|)huse  circuit. 

Direct  current  and  tiinf^lc-phase  alternating  current  are  dis- 
tributed in  either  tw(>-wirc,  three-wire,  or  series  systems.  A  two- 
wire  system  <'()nsists  of  two  wires  between  which  a  practically  con- 
stant ilitTercnce  of  iH>tcntiul  i^  maintained,  the  load  being  connected 
fn)m  one  wire  to  the  other.  A  three-wire  system  has  a  middle  oc 
neutral  win-,  iiitenncdinte  in  potential,  between  the  two  outside 
wires.  Its  advuntiiKcs  over  the  two-wire  system  lie  in  the  savinc 
etfectcd  in  wire  for  the  <listribution  of  a  given  amount  of  enetgy  and 
its  greater  flexibility  in  that  current  may  be  obtained  from  sudl  a 
circuit  at  two  volta;:cs,  viz,  lir»  volts  for  lighting  and  230  vtJts  f« 
piiwer.  \  tliree-wirc  system  is  balanced  when  the  currents  in  tbt 
outer  wires  are  e<|iial,  and  the  potentials  are  equal  between  eadi 
outer  wire  and  the  neutral  wire.  The  neutral  wire  will  not  earn 
an.^'  i'urr<-nt  in  a  balaixrd  threc-nirc  system.  A  series  orcuit  13 
one  in  which  the  currcnt-cuiisuniing  devices  are  connected  in  aeriea 
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in  the  same  line  wire,  as  a  number  of  series  arc  lamps.  Polyphase 
circuits  have  their  separate  phase  circuits  so  combined  as  to  require 
usually  only  three  or  four  wires. 

TWO-WIRE  CIRCUITS 

Power  in  D.  C.  Circuits.  The  power  expended  in  a  direct- 
current  two-wire  circuit  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  amperes 
flowing  in  the  circuit  and  the  potential  between  the  terminals  of  the 
circuit,  as  expressed  by  the  formula. 

in  which  W  is  the  power  in  watts;  E  is  the  potential  of  the  circuit  in 
volts;  and  /  is  the  intensity  of  current  in  the  line  in  amperes. 

Power  in  Single-Phase  A.  C.  Circuit.  Current  and  E.  M.  F.  in 
Phase.  The  power  expended  in  a  single-phase  alternating-current 
two-wire  circuit  at  any  given  instant  in  the  cycle  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  values  of  voltage  and  current  at  that  instant.  When 
the  current  and  voltage  reverse  at  the  same  instant,  the  value  of 
their  product  is  positive  throughout  the  cycle  and,  if  their  wave 
forms  are  alike,  the  power  expended  is  a  maximum  and  is  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  effective  values  of  voltage  and  current.  Such  a 
voltage  and  current  are  in  phase,  and  the  power  in  the  circuit  is 
expressed  by  the  same  formula  as  for  direct  current. 

Current  and  E.  M.  F.  Not  in  Phase.  When  the  reversal  of  cur- 
rent takes  place  at  an  earlier  or  later  instant  than  the  reversal  of 
voltage,  the  value  of  one  will  be  negative  with  respect  to  the  other 
during  part  of  the  cycle;  and  the  net  value  of  the  energy  delivered 
to  the  circuit  per  cycle  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  positive 
and  the  negative  values  of  energy  in  the  entire  cycle.  In  such  a  case 
the  average  value  of  the  power  for  a  given  value  of  voltage  and  cur- 
rent is  less  than  the  product  of  the  voltage  and  the  current  and  may 
have  any  value  between  that  product  and  zero. 

Power  Factor,  The  ratio  between  the  power  in  watts  expended 
in  a  circuit — i.  e.,  the  product  of  the  instantaneous  values  of  voltage 
and  current — and  the  product  of  the  effective  values  of  voltage  and 
current — i.  e.,  the  volt  amperes — is  the  power  factor  of  the  circuit. 

For  expressing  the  power  in  a  reactive  alternating-current  cir- 
cuit, or  one  in  whicli  the  current  and  potential  are  not  in  phase,  the 
equation  given  for  continuous  current  circuits  must  be  altered  by 
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multiplying  the  product  of  the  effective  values  of  the  current  and 
the  potential  by  the  power  factor  of  the  circuit.  This  latter  quantity 
is  usually  expressed  as  the  cosine  of  the  phase  angle  <t>,  which  angle 
equals  the  number  of  degrees  that  the  e.  m.  f.  is  in  advance  of,  or 
behind,  the  current.    The  formula  then  becomes 

W  =  EIcos0 

Watt-Hour  Meters  on  Two-Wire  Circuits.     The  energy  deliv- 
ered in  a  two-wire  direct-  or  alternating-current  circuit  is  measured 
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Fig.  71.     Two-Wire  Circuit  with  Watt-Hour  Meter  Connected  in  Ungrounded  Side 

by  a  watt-hour  meter  having  its  current  coils  connected  in  one  side 
of  the  circuit,  and  the  potential  coil  connected  across  the  circuit. 
Fig.  71.     If  one  side  of  the  circuit  is  grounded,  the  current  coils 
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Fig.  72.     Two-Wire  Circuit  with  Watt-Hour  Meter  Huving  Two  Separate  Current  Coils 

should  be  connected  in  the  ungrounded  side.  If  they  were  in  the 
line  grounded  on  the  service  side  of  the  meter,  a  second  ground  might 
develop,  without  interference  with  the  service,  on  the  load  side  of 
the  meter.  Part  of  the  current  would  then  flow  around  the  meta 
lis  through  a  shunt  so  that  the  meter  would  not  record  the  total 
energy  expended  in  the  circuit.  If  neither  side  of  the  circuit  is 
grounded,  both  sides  may  be  carried  through  the  meter  in  separate 
coils,  as  the  current  is  the  same  in  both  sides.  Fig.  72. 
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For  measuring  direct  currents  of  large  amperage,  two  or  more 
watt-hour  meters  may  be  connected  in  multiple  or  the  greater  part 
of  the  current  may  be  carried  on  a  low  resistance  shunt  and  only  a 
definite  proportion  of  it  pass  through  the  meter.  In  the  case  of 
large  alternating  currents,  current  transformers  which  reduce  the 
value  of  current  through  the  meter  in  a  fixed  ratio  are  used  in  place 
of  shunts. 

THREE-WIRE  CIRCUITS 

Watt-Hour  Meter  Connections.  Two-Wire  Meiers.  The 
energy  delivered  in  a  three-wire  direct-current  or  single-phase  alter- 
nating-current circuit  is  the  sum  of  the  amounts  of  energy  in  the  two 
sides  of  the  circuit  considered  as  independent  two-wire  circuits,  and 
may  be  measured  wuth  two  watt-hour  meters.  One  of  these  should 
have  its  current  coils  connected  in  one  outer  wire  and  the  other 
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Fig.  73.    Three-Wire  Circuit  with  Two  Watt-Hour  Meters  Connected 
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should  have  its  current  coils  connected  in  the  other  outer  wire,  the 
potential  circuits  of  each  being  connected  from  the  line  in  which  the 
current  coils  are  connected  to  the  neutral.  Fig.  73.  The  total  energy 
will  be  the  sum  of  the  readings  of  the  two  meters  in  all  cases. 

Three-Wire  Meters.  As  the  potentials  of  the  two  sides  of  a  three- 
wire  circuit  are  practically  equal,  two  current  coils  may  be  put  in 
one  three-wire  meter  acting  on  a  single  moving  element  and  the 
potential  circuit  may  be  connected  from  one  outer  wire  to  the  neutral 
wire,  Fig.  74.  The  absolute  accuracy  of  this  method  is  dependent 
on  the  potentials  on  the  two  sides  of  the  system  being  balanced. 
Some  meters  are  designed  so  that  the  potential  circuit  is  connected 
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between  the  outer  wires,  as  shown  in  Fig.  74,  if  the  dotted  line  is  con- 
sidered and  the  neutral-wire  connection  eliminated.  This  method  is 
entirely  accurate  when  either  the  potentials  or  the  currents  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  system  are  balanced.  Both  of  these  methods  arc 
used  in  commercial  practice.  The  neutral  potential  connection, 
while  theoretically  not  quite  so  accurate,  is  usually  used  with  direct- 
current  meters  on  account  of  the  smaller  loss  entailed  in  the  potential 
circuit.     The  potential  circuit  losses  are  much  smaller  in  altemat- 
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Fin.  74.    Thnt-WiiT  Cirruit  wilh  Thnr-Wire  Wall-Hour  Melor  ConHcted 

ing-currcnt  meters  so  that  in  these  the  ptitential  circuit  is  Kenerallv 
connected  between  the  outside  wires. 


SERIES  CIRCUITS 

Power  in  Series  Circuit.  The  current  in  a  series  circuit  is  kept 
constant  or  nearly  so  and  the  potential  at  the  terminals  of  the  circuit 
is  the  sum  of  the  drops  in  potential  across  the  different  units  in  the 
circuit  plus  the  drop  in  tlie  line  itself.  The  formula  for  the  enenn.- 
in  the  entire  circuit  is  the  same  as  that  for  a  two-wire  circuit,  con- 
siderinK  K  tn  be  the  voltage  of  the  terminals  of  the  circuit. 

It  is  not  customary  to  install  watt-hour  meters  on  series  circuits. 


POLYPHASE  CIRCUITS 


Po 


yplmsc  circuits  consist  of  two  or  more  simple  alternating- 
current  circuits  the  respective  potentials  of  which  are  not  in  phaise. 
The  individual  circuits  making  up  the  polyphase  circuits  are  i«f«T«d 
to  as  the  various  phases  of  the  circuit,  and  the  circuit  is  called  two- 
phase  or  threc-pliasc  according  to  the  number  of  phases.  More  than 
three  pliases  arc  not  commonly  employed  in  commercial  practice. 
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A  polyphase  circuit  carries  a  balanced  load  when  all  the  phases  have 
equal  voltage,  current,  and  power  factor. 

Two-Phase  Circuits 

Classification.  The  potentials  of  the  circuits  in  a  two-phase 
circuit  differ  in  phase  by  90  electrical  degrees.  Two-phase  circuits 
are  usually  of  the  following  forms:  the  two-phase  four-wire  circuit 
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Fig.  75.     Two-Phaac,  Four-Wire  Circuit  with  One  Watt-Hour  Meter  Connected  for 

Measuring  Balanced  Load  Only 

with  the  two  phases  entirely  separate  and  independent.  Fig.  75;  the 
two-phase  three-wire  circuits  with  the  two  phases  having  one  wire 
in  common.  Fig.  76;  and  the  two-phase  four-wire  circuit  with  the 
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Fig.  76.     Two-Phaae,  Three- Wire  Circuit  with  Two-Phase  Watt-Hour  Meter  Connected 

two  phases  interconnected  at  the  middle  points  of  the  phase  wind- 
ings, Fig.  77. 

Power  in  Two-Phase  Circuit.    Formula  for  Balanced  Circuit. 
The  electrical  power  in  a  two-phase  circuit  is  the  sum  of  the  amounts 
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of  power  in  each  of  the  two  phases  considered  separately  and,  ii. 
balanced  circuit,  may  be  expressed  by  the  formula 

IF =2  EI  cos  4> 
in  which  W  is  the  total  power  in  watts;  E  is  the  electromotive  fon 
in  volts  across  each  phase;  and  I  is  the  intensity  of  current  in  an 
peres  in  each  phase. 

Two-Phase  Three-Wire.  In  a  two-phase  three-wire  circuit,  \\ 
current  in  the  common  wire  is  equal  to  the  vector  sum  of  the  cuntrii 
in  each  phase.  In  a  balanced  circuit,  since  the  currents  differ  i 
phase  by  90  degrees,  the  current  in  the  common  wire  will  be  ^2.  i 
1.41,  times  as  great  as  in  the  other  wires,  and  mid\i'ay  between  thei 
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FiK.  77.    Twi»-Ph:if«o,  P'our-Win'  Intcroonnootcd  Circuit  with  Two  'Watt-Hour 

McttTs  C.\>nii«»rt««i 


in  ])liaso.  The  potential  between  the  two-phase  wires  will  be  tf 
vector  sum  of  the  two  potentials  which  differ  in  phase  by  90  depree 

and  consequently  will  be  ^2  times  the  potential  of  one  phase  an 
midway  l)etwcen  them  in  phase. 

Intrrrotuicctrd    Two- Phase  Four-Wire,     In  a   two-phase    fou! 
wire  interconnected  circuit  the  ])otential  between  different  pha? 

wires  will  be  tlie  vector  sum  of  half  the  potential  of  the  phases  or 

>: 

Watt-Hour   Meters  on  Two-Phase  Circuit.    The   energy-  e? 

pendt'd  in  a  two-pliase  circuit  is  measured  by  means  of  two  wati 
liour  nict<Ts,  one  being  connected  in  each  phase.  This  methoti  i 
correct  for  all  vjducs  of  unbalanced  load  and  power  factor,  provide 
the  load  is  connected  across  the  resjK'Ctive  phases^  Fig.  77.      If  th 
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circuit  is  perfectly  balanced,  the  energy  expended  in  each  phase  is 
the  same,  and  twice  the  reading  of  one  watt-hour  meter  connected  in 
one  phase  wdll  give  the  total  energy,  Fig.  75;  but  this  is  a  condition 
that  cannot  be  obtained  in  commercial  practice.  Single  watt-hour 
meters  for  two-phase  measurements  are  made,  consisting  of  two 
separate  complete  meter  elements  in  one  case  but  with  the  moving 
secondary  of  each  element  mounted  on  the  same  shaft  so  that  the 
total  energy  is  recorded  on  a  single  register.  Fig.  76. 

Three-Phase  Circuits 

Types  of  Connections.  In  a  three-phase  circuit  the  difference 
in  phase  between  the  potentials  of  any  two  of  the  circuits  is  120 
electrical  degrees,  the  same  relations  applying  to  the  currents  when 
the  circuit  is  balanced.  A  three-phase  circuit  might  have  six  line 
wires,  no  connections  existing  between  any  two  of  the  phases;  but 
in  practice  they  are  interconnected  and  only  three  or  four  wires  are 
necessary,  depending  on  the  form  of  circuit.  Three-phase  three- 
wire  circuits  may  be  combined  at  both  the  generating  and  the 
receiving  ends  by  means  of  either  star  or  delta  connections.  Three- 
phase  four-wire  circuits  are  combined  by  means  of  a  star  connection 
and  the  fourth  wire  is  connected  at  the  neutral  point. 

Power    in    Three-Phase    Circuits.    Star-Connected    Generator, 

The  potential  of  a  three-phase  circuit  is  generally  considered  as  the 

voltage  between  any  two  of  the  three-phase  wires.     In  a  star-con- 

;      nected  generator,  it  is  evident  that  these  potentials  are  not  the  same 

;      as  the  potentials  generated  in  the  phase  windings,  but  are  equal  to 

i     the  vector  sum  of  the  potentials  of  the  two-phase  windings  across 

w  hich  the  delta  connections  are  tapped.  Fig.  78.    If  the  system  is 

balanced,  then  the  potential  between  any  two  of  the  phases  is  equal 

to  the  potential  in  the  phase  winding  times  Vs,  or  in  terms  of  the 

potential  of  the  circuit  the  potential  e  in  the  phase  winding  equals 

E 
-— .    The  current  i  in  each  phase  winding  is,  in  a  star-connected 

generator,  equal  to  the  line  current  /.  The  power  w  in  watts  in  one 
phase  winding  equals  —.-Xi  cos  0,  or,  substituting  /  for  i, 

E  I  cos<f> 

W  = pr-^ 
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in  which  E  is  the  potential  of  the  circuit,  across  any  two  phase  w 
t  is  the  current  in  one  phase  winding,  equal  to  /;  and  cos  ^  is 
power  factor  of  the  phase  under  consideration. 


The  power  W  in  a  balanced  three-phase  star-connected  cti 
will  equal  three  times  the  power  in  one  phase  winding,  or 

in  which  I  is  the  current  in  any  one  phase  line;  E  is  the  potei 
between  any  two  phases;  and  cos  ^  is  the  power  factor  of  any 
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phase,  as  the  assumption  of  a  balanced  polyphase  circuit  make: 
siniilar  characteristics  of  the  different  phases  equal. 

Ddtd-Ctmnrrted  Generator,  In  a  delta-connected  generator 
current  in  the  phase  wire,  or  line  wire,  equals  the  vector  sum  of 
currents  in  the  two  adjacent  phase  windings,  and  the  fnirrent 
one  pliase  winding  equals  -=,  Fig,  79.    The  potential  e  across  e 
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phase  winding  is,  in  a  delta-connected  generator,  equal  to  the  poten- 
tial across  any  two  lines  or  phases.  The  power  w  in  watts  in  each 
phase  winding  will  be 

/ 


or  substituting  E  for  e 


eX-pXcos  0 


E  I  cos  6 


V3 
in  which  e  is  the  potential  across  one  phake  winding,  equal  to  E;i, 

equal  to  -7=,  is  the  current  in  the  one-phase  wire;  and  cos  0  is  the 
V3 

power  factor  of  the  phase  under  consideration. 

The  total  power  in  the  three-phase  balanced  delta-connected 

circuit  will  be  three  times  this  amount,  which  gives  the  same  result 

as  with  a  star-connected  generator,  thus 

W=<3EI cos  0  =  1.73  £  / cos  0 

Watt-Hour  Meters  on  Three-Phase  Circuits.  The  energy 
delivered  in  a  three-phase  circuit  may,  under  different  conditions,  be 
measured  with  three,  two,  or  one  watt-hour  meters.  The  kind  of 
system  and  the  nature  of  the  connected  loads  must  be  considered  in 
determining  which  method  should  be  used. 

Three-Meter  Method  for  Four-Wire  Circuit.  The  energy  deliv- 
ered in  a  star-connected  four-wire  three-phase  circuit  may  be  meas- 
ured by  three  watt-hour  meters  with  the  current  element  of  each 
|b  connected  in  different  phase  wires  and  the  potential  circuits  connected 
from  the  phase  in  which  the  current  coil  is  connected  to  the  neutral 
wire.  Fig.  80. 

It  is  evident  that  each  meter  measures  the  energy  in  one  phase, 
so  that  the  sum  of  the  readings  gives  the  total  energy  in  the  circuit, 
and  all  the  meters  will  run  forward,  or  have  positive  readings.  If 
the  circuit  is  balanced,  each  watt-hour  meter  will  measure  one-third 
of  the  total  energy,  and  hence  be  a  check  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
other  two. 

Three-Meter  Method  for  Three-Wire  Circuit.  The  energy  de- 
livered in  a  star-  or  delta-connected  three-wire  three-phase  circuit 
may  be  measured  with  three  watt-hour  meters  by  the  creation  of  an 
artificial  neutral  point,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8L    For  this  purpose,  a  Y 
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box  is  used,  consisting  of  three  equal  non-inductive  resistances, 
should  be  connected  together  at  one  end,  which  end  will  beo 
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neutral  point,  when  the  other  ends  of  the  resistances  are  com 
to  the  three-phase  wires.  Care  must  he  taken  that  the  tinpec 
of  the  watt-hour  meter  potential  colls  are  so  large  compared  nil 
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three  auxiliary  resistances  that  connecting  them  m  circuit  does  not 
disturb  the  pressure  at  the  neutral  point. 

This  method  is  open  to  the  objection  that  there  will  be  an  appre- 
ciable and  constant  loss  of  power  through  the  non-inductive  resistances. 
If  the  impedances  of  the  watt-hour  meter  potential  coils  are  exactly 
equal,  auxiliary  resistances  are  unnecessary,  and  the  measurement 
may  be  made  by  joining  the  free  ends  of  the  three  potential  coils. 
This  neutral  is  sensitive  to  line  disturbances  and  the  effect  of  har- 
monics, and  the  potential  to  the  neutral  point  obtained  in  this  way 

E 
may  be  increased  to  a  value  greater  than  -p,  because  of  the  presence 

of  higher  harmonics.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  distorted  form  of 
the  voltage  curve  proportionately  decreases  the  power  factor,  these 
higher  harmonics  do  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  method,  provided 
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Hg.  82.    Measurement  of  Energy  in  a  Three-Phaae  Three-Wire  Circuit,  with 

Two  Watt-Hour  Meters 


the  meter  is  accurate  at  the  higher  potential  and  with  the  altered 
wave  form. 

The  three-meter  method  is  correct  for  all  values  of  balanced  or 
unbalanced  load,  and  at  all  values  of  power  factor  in  the  receiving 
circuit. 

Two-Meter  Method.  The  energy  in  a  three-wire  three-phase 
circuit,  absorbed  by  either  star-  or  delta-connected  devices,  may  be 
measured  by  means  of  two  watt-hour  meters,  one  having  its  current 
coils  connected  in  one  of  the  phase  wires,  and  the  other  with  its  cur- 
rent coils  connected  in  another,  and  each  having  its  potential  circuit 
connected  from  the  phase  wire  in  which  its  current  coils  are  connected 
to  the  third  phase  wire.  Fig.  82.  The  algebraic  sum  of  the  readings 
of  the  two  meters  gives  the  energy  in  the  circuit,  irrespective  of  the 
balance  of  the  circuit,  or  the  current  lag.    When  the  current  lag  in 
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This  statement  seems  almost  self-evident,  but  it  ^ 
clearer  by  the  following  illustration:  In  any  three-' 
label  the  three  wires  A,  B,  and  C,  as  In  Fig.  82.  The  i 
counted  backwards  toward  the  generator,  is  at  each  ins1 
the  algebraic  sum  of  the  currents  in  A  and  B,  count 
from  the  generator;  i.  e.,  C  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  coi 
for  A  and  B. 

Now  imagine  the  C  wire  to  be  divided  longitudinc 
parts,  one  tlie  return  for  the  current  A,  and  one  the  n 
current  B;  then  it  is  obvious  that  the  system  is  entirel, 
to  a  two-phase,  or  two-circuit,  system,  one  phcie  op  cin 
the  A  current  and  the  A  C  voltage,  and  the  other  cat 
current  and  the  B  C  voltage;  and  that  the  two  watt- 
measure  the  amounts  of  enei^  in  these  two  phases  or  c 
pcndently  of  any  question  of  the  balance  of  the  system. 
tion  whatever  is  maile  as  to  the  actual  arrangements  of 
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connected,  one  of  them  gives  a  negative  indication,  it  shows  that  its 
reading  (when  the  connections  to  its  potential  coils  or  to  its  current 
coil  are  reversed)  should  be  taken  with  a  negative  sign. 

Three-phase  watt-hour  meters  are  generally  made  on  the  two- 
meter  principle  and  consist  of  two  separate  complete  meter  elements 
in  a  single  case  with  the  moving  part  of  both  elements  mounted  on 
the  same  shaft,  so  that  the  meter  automatically  records  the  alge- 
braic sum  of  the  amounts  of  energy  measured  by  each  element. 

One-Meter  Method,  If  a  three-phase  circuit  is  perfectly  balanced, 
the  energy  expended  may  be  measured  with  one  watt-hour  meter 
whose  current  coil  is  connected  in  one  of  the  phase  wires,  and  whose 
potential  circuit  is  connected  from  the  same  phase  wire  to  the  neutral. 
The  watt-hour  meter  then  measures  one-third  of  the  total  energy. 
This  method  is  the  same  as  the  three-meter  star-connected  method 
with  a  perfectly  balanced  load.  The  potential  circuit  may  also  be 
connected  to  the  middle  point  of  an  auto-transformer  connected 
between  the  other  two  phases,  in  which  case  the  meter  measures  one- 
half  of  the  total  energy. 

This  method  is  correct  for  all  values  of  power  factor  as  long  as 
the  circuit  is  balanced.  Its  use,  accordingly,  should  be  restricted 
to  circuits  supplying  only  synchronous  apparatus  which  should  be 
carefully  tested  for  balance.  On  commercial  distributing  circuits  it 
is  impossible  to  maintain  a  sufficiently  balanced  condition  to  obtain 
accurate  results  from  this  method  of  measurement. 

Watt-Hour  Meters  on  Combined,  Single,  and  Three-Phase 
Loads.  The  energy  expended  in  a  three-phase  four-wire  circuit, 
having  loads  tapped  between  the  phases  and  also  having  connections 
from  any  phase  to  the  neutral,  can  be  accurately  measured  only  by 
the  three-meter  star-connected  method. 

Three-Phase  Four-Wire  Meter.  Instead  of  three  watt-hour 
meters,  a  single  three-phase  four-wire  meter,  depending  on  the  same 
principle,  may  be  used.  Fig.  83.  This  meter  consists  of  two  potential 
elements  connected  from  two  different  phase  wires  to  the  neutral, 
each  influenced  by  the  current  coil  of  the  phase  in  which  it  is  con- 
nected, and  also  by  one  of  two  coils  connected  in  series  in  the  third- 
phase  w4re.  As  the  potentials  in  the  two  phases  are  always  dis- 
placed from  each  other  and  from  the  potential  of  the  third  phase  by 
120  degrees,  their  resultant  will  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  potential 
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of  the  third  phase;  and  consequently  will  have  the  same  effed  it.  \\r 
two  current  coils  in  that  phase  as  the  third  potential  woulti  ly  ■ 
acting  directly  on  one  coil  when  the  coils  are  prooerly  connectt^lf  r 
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Three-Phase  Three-Wire  Meter.  In  place  of  a  three-phase  four- 
wire  meter,  a  three-phase  three-wire  meter  can  be  used,  connected 
in  circuit  by  means  of  current  transformers,  as  shown  in  Fig.  84.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  reversed  current  from  the  transformer  in  the 
third  phase  is  passed  through  both  the  current  coils  of  the  meter, 
and  the  same  result  is  obtained  as  in  the  four-wire  meter  in  which 
the  current  of  the  third  phase  passes  through  separate  coils. 

These  meters  are  entirely  accurate  only  on  balanced  voltages. 
A  three-phase  four-wire  three-element  meter  is  made  for  use  on 
circuits  having  unbalanced  voltages. 

Single-  and  three-phase  loads  of  the  same  line  voltage  may  both 
be  connected  on  the  same  meters  and  will  be  accurately  measured  by 
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Fig.  85.     Meaaurement  of  Energy  in  a  Three-Phase  Three-Wire  Circuit,  and  also  a 
Single-Phaae  Circuit,  Tapped  at  One-half  the  Potential  of  the  Circuit. 
(Dotted  Lines  Show  Alternative  Connection) 

any  of  the  foregoing  methods,  which  are  given  as  correct  on  unbal- 
anced loads. 

Three-Phase  Three-Wire  Circuit  uuith  Single-Phase  Branch.  For 
measuring  the  energy  expended  in  a  three-phase  three-wire  circuit, 
from  which  also  is  taken  single-phase  current  at  one-half  ^he  potential 
of  the  circuit  by  a  neutral  tap  from  one  of  the  transformers,  it  is 
necessary  to  use,  in  addition  to  the  three-phase  meter,  a  separate 
single-phase  meter  connected  in  a  separate  two-wire  circuit,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  85. 

It  might  appear  possible  to  measure  a  non-inductive  load,  con- 
nected in  the  above  manner,  on  a  polyphase  watt-hour  meter,  pro- 
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vidod  this  load  was  connected  to  the  middle  point  of  the  transf 
between  the  two  phases  in  which  the  meter  coils  are  connected, 
the  current  of  the  single-phase  load  would  differ  by  CO  degree? 
the  current  in  the  potential  coils  of  the  meter  and,  consequentl 
meter  would  register  that  current  as  the  product  of  the  curren 
line  voltage  times  the  cosine  of  60  degrees,  which  is  0.5.  This  a<r 
tion  is  incorrect,  as  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  an  exact  CO-clcgree 
tion  on  account  of  the  reactance  in  the  transformer  winding  an 
on  account  of  the  slight  reactance  even  in  a  lamp  load.  The 
will  run  fast  or  slow  depending  on  the  phase  rotation  of  the  s^ 
and  the  phase  to  which  the  single-phase  load  is  connected. 
errors  are  of  such  magnitude  that  the  method  cannot  l>e  consi 
to  be  even  approximately  correct. 

Power  Factor  of  Pot>phase  Circuit.  The  power  factor 
balanced  ])oly})hase  circuit  is  defined  as  the  power  factor  of  ea 
the  receiving  circuits.  In  the  case  of  an  unbalancH?^]  poly] 
circuit,  the  power  factor  of  each  of  the  receiving  circuits  shou 
c()nsi(l(Tcd  separately. 

When  the  power  being  expended  in  a  polyphase  circuit  is  r 
ured  by  one  wattmeter  in  each  phase — as  in  the  case  of  the 
phase  circuit,  or  the  three-meter  method  for  a  three-phase  circi 
the  ])ower  factor  of  any  circuit  is  equal  to  the  watts,  indicate 
the  wattmeter  in  the  circuit,  divided  by  the  product  of  the  vol 
acrnss  the  potential  circuit  and  the  current  in  the  current  coil  o: 
same  wattmeter. 

\Vatt=H()ur  Meter  with  Instrument  Transformers.  In  the 
of  altenijiting-current  circuits  carrying  heavy  currents  or  opera 
at  high  voltages,  transformers  are  used  to  reduce  the  values  of  ' 
age  and  current  applied  to  the  meter  in  a  fixed  ratio,  which 
bring  them  within  the  range  of  a  meter  or  ordinary  construct 
Current  and  voltage  transformers  should  be  employed  in  all  h 
voltage  circuits  for  ])urposes  of  insulation,  independently  of  whe 
tin'  value  of  tlie  rurrent  re(juires  them,  and  also  on  account  of 
gniittT  >afety,  flexibility,  and  convenience  secured  by  their 
(are  must  be  taken,  in  connecting  these  transformers,  that 
direction  of  the  flow  of  current  in  the  secondary  circuit  through 
watt-honr  meter  i>  the  same  as  if  the  primary  circuit  were  connei 
direct  I V. 
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Two-Meter  Method.    In  the  two-meter  method  of  energy  meas- 
urement, the  potential  transformers  used  to  step  down  the  voltages 
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Fic.  86.     Mnsumntent  of  Powir  Dr  Eoctiy  Delivered  in  s  Thiee-Phue.  Tbrae-Wire 
Circuit  with  iDstiucwDl  Trui^nDeis  by  Two-Msler  Method 

for  the  watt-hour  meter  potential  coils  are  tapped  across  the  mains, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  86.     In  this  case,  each  transformer  can  be  con- 


Fic.  ST.     Meuunment  at  PowEr  or  Enervy  Delivered,  in  ■  Three-Phue.  Three 
Ciiouit  with  iMtrumonl  T™ndom»r  by  Three-Meter  Method 

sidered  as  being  on  a  single-phase  circuit,  the  middle  wire  acting  as  a 
common  return  for  both  transformers. 
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Three-Meter  Method.  In  the  three-meter  inethcxl  of  eiier 
measurement,  the  potential  transformer  must  be  connected  in  >i 
on  the  primaries.  The  reason  is  evident,  since  the  tran>foni 
primaries  must  have  the  same  voltage  across  them  as  the  iii»i 
potentials  would  have  if  conneeted  directly  in  the  circuit.  It  v 
not  do  to  connect  the  primaries  delta  and  the  secondaries  :>tar.  >iii 
this  will  change  the  phase  relation  of  the  potentials. 

Therefore,  it  is  essential  that  the  primaries  he  connected  >t. 
If  the  secondaries  are  connected  star  also,  then  tlie  neutral  of  t 
primary  star  must  he  connected  to  the  neutral  of  the  generati 
system,  either  directly  or  by  grounding,  to  maintain  a  normal  ptitc 
tial,  Fig.  87.  If  the  secondaries  are  connected  delta  (hank  No. 
Fig.  87),  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  connect  the  neutral  of  the  prima 
to  the  generator  neutral,  since  the  closed  delta  preserves  the  balaiiv 
The  delta  should  remain  closed  during  the  oix?ration  of  the  sy^tt 
because,  if  open,  the  voltage  across  each  transformer  will  incrca 
appreciably,  due  to  the  presence  of  third  harmonic  currents.  Tl 
will  not,  however,  introduce  any  error  in  the  registration  of  tl 
watt-hour  meter,  as  previously  stated. 

WATT-HOUR  METERS 

METER  CONSTRUCTION 

A  watt-hour  meter  is  an  instrument  which  intejcrates,  or  >nv. 
up,  the  successive  vahies  of  power  suppHed  through  it  to  a  distrihu 
ing  circuit  and  registers  th(i  sum  of  these  values  in  eonimereial  uni: 
The  stanchird  types  of  watt-hour  meters  in  general  use  in  this  onii 
try  consist  of  the  ek'ctrodynamoineter  connnutator  type,  the  me 
cury  motor  type,  and  tlie  iiuhiction  type. 

COMMLTATOR  TYPE  WATT-HOUR  METERS 
Operating  Principle.  The  ])rinciple  upon  which  the  eonmu 
tator  type  of  wiitt-hour  inciter  operates  is  that  of  the  eleetnnlvnann 
meter  with  the  nindification  that,  iiisteiid  of  the  cletlection  of  a  nn>i 
ing  coil  heing  op|)nse(l  by  tlie  tension  of  a  spring,  a  continuous  rotar 
motion  is  obtained  by  coiniecting  ditVerent  coils  sueeessivelv  in  cii 
cuit  throngli  the  medium  of  a  connnutator  and  a  set  of  hrushes. 

A  watt-hour  meter  of  this  type  in  general  consists  of  three  necv- 
sary  element^:  a  motor,  which  causes  rotation;  a  generator    whii- 
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provides  the  necessary  speed  control,  and  a  registering  device,  the 
function  of  which  is  to  integrate  the  instantaneous  values  of  the 
electrical  energy  passing  into  a  circuit. 

Motor.  The  motor  is  a  small  shunt  type  without  iron  in  its 
fields  or  armature  which,  rotating  at  a  low  speed,  has  little  or  no 
counter  electromotive  force.  The  armature  is  connected  directly 
across  the  system  and  has  a  current  passing  through  it  which  is 
independent  of  the  speed  of  rotation  and  varies  only  as  the  voltage 
applied  at  its  terminals;  thus  the  magnetic  field  established  by  the 
armature  varies  directly  as  the  voltage  of  the  circuit.  The  current 
coils  are  in  series  with  the  main 
circuit  and  the  current  passing 
through  these  coils  will  produce  a 
magnetic  field  which  is  proportional 
to  the  current  in  the  main  circuit. 
The  magnetic  action  between  the 
two  fields  produces  a  torque  which 
causes  the  armature  to  turn;  this 
torque  is  proportional  to  the  prod- 
uct of  the  strength  of  the  fields 
produced  by  the  current  coils  and 
armature  and  is,  therefore,  propor- 
tional to  the  product  of  the  current 
and  the  voltage  of  the  circuit  or 
the  true  energy  in  watts. 

Sjyeed  Control.  In  order  that 
the  meter  shall  record  the  energy 
accurately,  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide  some  means  of   making  the  ^ 

speed  proportional  to  the  torque.  ^'  ^'no^il.H^SiU^^FiiSi''  "^^ 
This   is    accomplished    by   means 

of  a  magnetic  brake  which  consists  of  an  aluminum  disk  fixed  on  the 
armature  shaft  and  rotating  between  the  jaws  of  a  permanent 
magnet.  When  a  conductor  is  moved  across  a  magnetic  field,  an 
e.  m.  f.  is  generated  in  it  which  is  proportional  to  the  resistance  of 
the  conductor.  If  the  resistance  remains  constant,  the  current  will 
be  proportional  to  the  e.  m.  f .  generated  and  is,  therefore,  directly 
proportional  to  the  speed.    The  action  of  the  magnetic  brake  may 
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be  understood  from  Fig.  88.  The  direction  of  the  magnetic  fta 
produced  by  the  permanent  magnet  is  downward  from  JV  to  ^, 
cutting  the  disk  which  rotates  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  airon 
A.  This  causes  current  to  be  generated  in  the  disk,  having  a  diieo 
tion  shown  by  the  arrow  B.  These  currents  divide  and  return,  if 
shonii  by  arrows  C.  These  eddy  currents  produce  poles  directl; 
proportional  to  their  strength,  as  shown  by  n  and  s  on  the  upper  ^; 
and  the  corresponding  poles  (not  shown)  are  produced  on  the  undei 
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side  iif  the  disk.  Pole  A'  will  repel  n  and  attract  a,  and  pole  8  cor 
respond  iiigly  will  repel  and  attract  the  poles  not  shown.  Both  oi 
tliesc  attruetions  and  repulsions  oppose  the  motion  of  the  disk-  ani 
lu-net!  a  magnet,  placed  in  a  meter  so  that  the  dbk  revolves  be^ran 
its  jnws,  will  (Tcute  an  opposing  force  which  is  proportional  to  tbi 
six'ed  of  the  disk. 
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Recording  Device.  The  recording  of  the  results  of  the  integra- 
tion of  all  the  instantaneous  values  of  energy  passing  through  the 
circuit  is  accomplished  by  a  revolution  counter,  usually  calibrated 
in  kilowatt  hours,  the  unit  which  has  become  almost  universally 
adopted  for  the  commercial  measurement  of  energy. 

A  diagram  of  a  commutator  type  of  watt-hour  meter,  showing 
clearly  its  essential  elements,  is  given  in  Fig.  89. 

Thomson  Meter.  Standard  Type.  A  standard  make  of  com- 
mutator-type direct-current  watt-hour  meter  is  the  Thomson  Type 
C-6  meter,  Fig.  90.     The  series  coils  which  carry  the  current  passing 


into  a  circuit  are  circular  and  arc  placed,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
armature,  as  near  each  other  as  possible  in  order  to  prevent  mag- 
netic leakage.  The  number  of  turns  and  the  size  of  wire  employed 
vary  with  the  capacity  of  the  meter.  All  coils  are  so  proportioned 
that  with  full-load  current  passing  through  them,  the  magnetic  field 
established  will  be  that  produced  by  600  ampere  turns.  In  a  meter 
with  a  capacity  of  5  amperes,  the  two  series  coils  consist  of  120 
turns  of  wire,  and  in  a  meter  of  300  ampere  capacity,  the  series  coils 
wosist  of  2  turns. 
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The  armature  body,  which  is  spherical  in  shape,  is  a  vay  t 
light  paper  shell  mounted  on  a  hollow  steel  shaft.  Over  this  il 
is  wound  a  number  of  coils  consisting  of  a  great  many  turns  of  I 
wire  with  taps  brought  out  at  regular  intervals  and  permioa 
soldered  to  the  commutator  bars.  As  the  armature  rotates, 
current  in  each  coil  reverses  when  the  coil  is  parallel  to  the  cmr 
coils.  Kach  coil  is  connected  between  two  adjacent  ooBOimiti 
bars  and  the  reversal  takes  place  at  the  instant  when  the  bn 


passes  rnini  vm'  bar  to  the  next.     The  correct  relation  ol  !■■ 

til  ( inintiitiir  for  .1  meter  nf  tliis  t\-pe,  whose  brushes  are  at  B 

angles  to  tlie  plitne  of  the  field  coils,  is  shown  in  Fig.  91. 

When  t)ie  iiti[;Ie  of  the  brushes  is  not  correct,  the  revemlk 
early  or  tuo  late  and  dnritig  piirt  of  the  revolution  it  furnishes tOi 
wliieh  opposes  thu  torcpie  of  the  other  coils,  causing  the  meta 
run  slow,  \  liigli  resistant^  is  twnnccted  in  series  with  the  amisl 
for  the  ])nr|«>se  of  re'lneiii);  the  current  in  the  armature  and 
volta^'e   drop  iienis^   its   tcrmhmls.    This   latter  feature  tend) 
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diminish  the  deteriorating  effect  of  sparking.  A  form  of  brush  with 
gravity  control  is  provided  for  conducting  the  current  to  and  from 
the  armature.  A  counterweight,  composed  of  two  knurled  nuts  on 
each  brush  holder,  is  provided  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the 
pressure  of  the  brushes  on  the  commutator.  The  register  is  con- 
nected to  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft  through  a  worm  gear  and 
wheel. 

An  adjustable  shunt  field  coil  or  starting  coil,  shown  in  the  cen- 
ter, Fig.  90,  is  provided  to  overcome  the  initial  friction  on  the  bear- 
ings and  to  adjust  the  meter  to  register  accurately  on  light  loads. 
This  starting  coil  is  simply  a  coil  of  fine  wire  connected  in  sferies  with 
the  armature  so  that  the  same  current  passes  through  it  which 
passes  through  the  armature.  This  coil  gives  a  certain  amount  of 
torque  or  turning  effect  when  no  load  is  passing  through  the  series 
coils;  and,  by  adjusting  the  position  of  the  coil  with  respect  to  the 
armature,  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  compensation  may  be  obtained. 
The  adjustment  is  accomplished  by  moving  the  coil  up  or  down  in  a 
plane  parallel  to  that  of  the  field  coils.  The  current  passes  through 
this  coil  in  the  same  direction  as  the  current  in  the  series  coil,  so  that 
the  magnetic  field  produced  by  the  shunt  coil  acts  in  conjunction 
with  that  produced  by  the  current  in  the  series  coils. 

The  end  of  the  shaft  in  these  meters  is  threaded  and  fitted  with 
a  fine  rounded  steel  pivot  which  may  be  removed  and  replaced  by 
a  new  one,  in  case  of  injury.  This  shaft  end  rests  on  a  jewel  bearing 
made  of  either  a  high  grade  of  sapphire  or  diamond,  the  surface  of 
which  is  cupped  so  that  the  rounded  ball  pivot  will  have  a  centered 
bearing. 

This  meter  op)erates  at  a  full-load  speed  of  about  46  revolutions 
per  minute;  has  a  torque  of  about  170  millimeter  grams;  and  has  a 
loss  of  energy  in  the  armature  circuit  of  about  5  watts  at  115  volts. 
The  weight  of  the  moving  element  is  about  100  grams  and  the  ratio 
of  torque  to  weight  is  1.7,  approximately. 

This  type  of  meter  is  built  in  capacities  up  to  600  amperes  for 
two-wire  service  and  up  to  300  amperes  for  three-wire  service. 

Astatic  Type.  Meters  of  the  type  just  described  are  influenced 
under  certain  conditions  by  what  are  known  as  "stray  fields",  or 
the  magnetic  effect  produced  by  heavy  currents  flowing  in  conductors 
placed  near  them.    The  astatic  type  CS  meter,  Fig.  92,  has  been 
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lU'sitrni'd  t<i  meet  tliirf  coiiilitiim  for  switflilmiinl  .•HTvii-c  Tlii- 
(■oiitiiiiis  a  (Idiiltif  M't  of  ciirrnit  mils  aixl  tlii,-  nioviu;;  Af.:. 
aiiiipiisi'i]  of  two  iiniiHtnrfs  astiitically  arr:in|;c<l  citi  a  -i:i;;!'' 
so  tliiit  sniy  unifiirm  miijr'i^'ti''  fi^'M  tciiiliiiK  to  wciikiti  lii-- ' 
IiniiliK-t-il  by  o]u'  iirmiiture  will  strt'n}:llicn  the  tnr(|in'  nf  i-i 
liy  ji  like  uiimiiiit.  Tlic  niacncts  art;  also  ustiitically  arrai.i 
emlosiil  ill  a  liimiiiiit.ii  slii.ld  of  soft  ^Uvl  puiK-hiii!;-  I-  i 
tlit'iii  from  fvtirnal  inajiiictic  fields  iiiii)  tlic  stroiij;  ficM>  c-ai;' 
short  t-irt-iiits  throiii;Ii  il:.- : 
Tlicst-  meters  are  i>rM\i.iii 
eiirreiit  iiiul  ]»otential  -f 
the  Lack  of  the  ni.l.  r  - 
all  eoiiiK'ctioiis  may  In-  i::. 
the  hack  of  the  ho-inl. 

.\<r,„.-<f,„v„f  .,f  Ti:: 
ilrhr.-..  I'ull-loa.Ia.ljiMi:; 
ThonixKi  iiu'ttTs  is  n':;iil:i! 
imans  of  the  pfrniaiu:!t 
nets.  Ity  iiioviiij:  the  in; 
ton  position  near  the  ..nt. 
of  tlie  (li^.k,  ^^lle^e  it  iiii.- 
fimiter  speeil.  the  e.My  .:; 
ill  the  .lisk  will  he  'i;i.r 
This  will  inerease  rlie  1.. 
the  meter  tiii.l  the  sper.l  « 
<reiise.  \iy  nioviiij:  tlie  iiii 
to  a  ]K>sitioii  neap  the  <ri: 
the  .lisk,  the  ed.lv  eurrei 
lh.-.li-kuilil.r.i.Tr.M-r.|.  This  will  .le.'n-ase  the  lon.l  on  the 
anil  liir-|»T,l  uill  in<rrii-e  n<ror<litlj;!y. 

l,i:;lil-lo;ul  :i.l,iii-luii-rit  is  iii'complishi'il  hy  in()vinf;  the  ail 
hl.'li.'hl  ...11  .ipur.l..wn  ilia  plane  parallel  t..  th«t  of  the  serie 


'I'll.'  .iiiT.-ni  lerminal^  of  ilie.-e  nutters  iire  so  arranged  tli; 
..  r\  i.  -■  uire,  ar..  .oi.n.elr.l  I.,  ilie  l.li-haiul  si.le  of  the  meter  ai 
[iiii.l  uiiv>ar.M-.,iiii.r1.-.lt.illieriuln-lian<l  si.le  of  the  meter. 
limpirly  .■.iiui.iiiil.  thi'ili-k  will  mtnte  in  a  eo«iitereloekwi>t' 
tion.  wii.'ii  ^ir».-.|l'romaI>.>ve. 
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FIff.  03.    Relative  Direction  of  Current,  Mag- 
netic Flux,  and  Motion  of  Disk  of  Sangamo 
Watt-Hour  Meter 


MERCURY  MOTOR  WATT-HOUR  METERS 

Operating  Principle.  Mercury  motor  meters  are  based  on  the 
principle  discovered  by  Faraday  that  rotation  of  the  disk  is  produced 
when  a  direct  current  is  passed  radially  across  a  copp)er  disk  immersed 
in  mercury  and  the  path  along  which  the  current  flows  is  subject  to 
the  field  of  a  strong  magnet. 

The  current  carried  by  the  circuit  in  which  energy  is  to  be 
measured  passes  across  a  copper  disk  which  rotates  in  the  field  of  an 
electromagnet.  The  magnetic  field  of  the  motor  is  produced  by  a 
winding  connected  across  the  circuit  in  which  the  energy  is  to  be 
measured  and  is,  therefore,  proportional  to  the  voltage.  This  field 
is  set  with  respect  to  the  disk, 
so  that  the  magnetic  flux  will 
pass  upward  through  one  side  of 
the  disk  across  a  return  plate 
placed  above  the  disk  and  down- 
ward through  the  other  side  of 
the  disk.  The  relative  direc- 
tions of  the  magnetic  flux  and 

the  current  of  electricity  passing  through  the  disk,  as  well  as  the 
resulting  motion,  are  shown  in  Fig.  93. 

Advantages.    Some  of  the  advantages  of  a  meter  of  this  type 

are  as  follows: 

It  is  free  from  friction  resulting  from  the  use  of  commutators  and  brushes. 
Jewel  wear  is  almost  entirely  eliminated  by  the  buoyancy  of  the  mercury. 
It  is  not  influenced  to  any  appreciable  extent  by  stray  fields  from  con- 
ductors carrying  heavy  currents. 

It  will  operate  at  a  large  overload  capacity  without  danger  of  burning  out. 

Sangamo  Two-Wire  D.  C.  Type.  A  meter  of  the  mercury 
motor  type  is  illustrated  by  the  Sangamo  D-5  meter.  Fig.  94.  An 
interior  view  of  the  meter  with  recording  mechanism  and  cover 
removed  is  shown  in  Fig.  95. 

Motor.  The  mercury  motor  consists  essentially  of  a  copper 
disk  floated  in  the  mercury  in  such  manner  that  the  current  may  be 
led  to  and  from  the  moving  element  through  the  mercury,  which  acts 
as  a  contact  maker.  Fixed  metallic  contacts  are  imbedded  in  the 
walls  of  the  mercury  chamber  for  conducting  the  current  to  the 
mercury.  When  energy  is  being  used,  the  current  coming  in  on 
[one  of  the  contacts  will  pass  through  the  mercury  to  the  copper 
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disk  armature,  thence  across  it,  throuRh  the  mert-Mry  nn  tiiea 
siilc  to  tlie  other  contact,  and  out  on  tJte  lattLT. 

The  armature  carries  a  small  wood  float  and  tht*  tntiil  « 
the  inovin);  olcmeut  is  somcwiint  If^s  than  ttio  buo^  iincy  of  d 
mercury,  the  dilTerence  between  the  wcifiht  and  the  buoyaocf  A 
rausinti  a  slight  upward  pressure  against  the  top  be&riag  jewrf. 

The  pole  pieces  of  the  electromagnet,  which  is  vnvrptud  by  d 
shunt  circuit  and  actuates  the  meter,  are  !oc-«tf<I  directly  1 
mercury   chumber.     The  upper  part  of  the  rhainbcr  u  l 


molded  insulating  muttrrial,  and  in  this  is  imbedded  a  piece  of  sbi 
steel  wiiich  arts  aa  a  return  plate  to  complete  the  cireuit  of  the  tho 
magnet.  The  constructioo  of  the  merc-ury  elmniWr  is  similar 
that  of  an  invertible  inkwell,  m  that  it  ia  impossible  to  spill  the  n 
curj',  no  matter  in  what  position  the  meter  ma.v  be  turned. 

The  lower  end  of  the  shaft  ia  held  in  position  by  a  nog  iewtt 
the  bottom  of  the  mercury  chamber.  At  the  extreme  upper  end 
the  shaft  is  a  highlj'  polished  steel  pivot  which  rests  agBinst  t 
upper  jewel  liearing,  a  slight  upward  thrust  tigain»t  the  jewd  hi 
due  to  the  buoyant  effect  of  tlie  merciirj'. 
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Light- Load  Compensation.  Light-load  compensation  in  this 
meter  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  thermocouple,  Fig,  96.  The 
thermocouple  A  consists  of  two  strips  of  dissimilar  metal  terminat- 
ing in  slotted  ends  held  by  screws  B  and  C.  Around  these  metal 
strips  are  a  number  of  turns  of  fine  wire  which  are  connected  in  series 
with  the  potential  circuit  of  the  meter.  The  heating  effect  of  the 
potential  current  in  passing  through  the  thermocouple  winding  pro- 
duces a  small  thermoelectromotive  force.  The  thermocouple  is  so 
connected  that  a  portion  of  the  current  due  to  this  thermoelectro- 
motive force  will  pass  through  the  armature  in  the  normal  direction 


of  flow  and  a  portion  of  it  will  pass  along  the  copper  wire  F  and  back 
thriiugh  the  resistance  wire  G.  These  two  circuits  are  in  parallel, 
so  the  current  will  divide  itself  in  the  circuits  in  inverse  proportion 
to  their  resistances.  The  degree  of  compensation  is  adjusted  by 
moving  the  slider  E  along  the  two  parallel  wires  F  and  (7.  When  it 
is  moved  to  the  left,  it  shunts  more  current  from  the  thermocouple 
throu(;h  the  resistance  and,  when  it  is  moved  to  the  right,  the  opf>o- 
site  effect  is  produced  and  more  current  is  sent  through  the  armature, 
causing  a  small  rotative  effect  at  no  load.  The  thermocouple  may 
be  use<l  for  either  positive  or  negative  service  connection.  When 
the  meter  is  installed  on  the  positive  wire,  the  connections  of  the 
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terminals  and  the  load  wires  to  the  right-hand  ter 
properly  connected,  the  disk  will  rotate  in  a  cloclt 
when  viewed  from  above. 

The  Sangamo  watt-hour  meter  operates  at  a  ful 
about  28.8  revolutions  per  minute;  has  a  torque  ol 
grams;  and  has  a  shunt  loss  of  about  5  watts  at  115  \ 

Sangamo  Three-Wire  Type.  Sangamo  meters 
for  three-wire  service,  the  meters  consisting  of  two  n 
connected  to  a  single  shaft,  one  element  being  placed 
the  other.  This  construction  involves  the  passinc 
through  the  bottom  of  the  upper  mercury  chambei 
the  use  of  a  sleeve  which  projects  up  into  the  mei 
and  carries  a  ring  jewel,  the  clearance  between  the 
slee\'e  is  reduced  to  such  a  small  amount  that  the  o 
mercury  is  sufficient  to  prevent  leakage. 

This  meter  also  embodies  the  other  necessary  e! 
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watt  hours.  This  meter  is  generally  used  for  measuring  the  energy 
supplied  for  battery  charging  and  the  large  sweep  hand  permits  a 
more  accurate  reading  to  be  taken  on  any  individual  charge.  A 
resetting  device  is  provided  so  that  the  sweep  hand  may  be  returned 
to  the  zero  position  after  each  charge.  This  operation,  however, 
does  not  alter  the  reading  of  the  regular  dials. 

Sangamo  Ampere-Hour  Type.  The  Sangamo  ampere-hour 
meter,  Fig.  97,  has  been  designed  for  use  in  connection  with  storage 
batteries,  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  input  and  output  of  the 

batteries    in    central    sta-  

tions,  or  for  use  on  electric 
automobiles  and  trucks. 
This  meter  is  of  the  same 
general  construction  as  the 
watt-hour  meter  but  has  a 
powerful  permanent  magnet 
for  energizing  the  field  in- 
stead of  a  potential  wind- 
ing. With  this  permanent 
field  the  speed  will  be  pro- 
portional to  the  amperes 
passing  through  the  meter. 
The  standard  ampere-hour 
meter  is  furnished  with  a 
large  circular  dial  having 

a  single  indicating  band.  The  dial  is  designed  to  show  at  any 
time,  by  the  position  of  the  hand,  the  condition  with  respect  to 
the  charge  of  the  battery  in  whose  circuit  the  meter  is  connected. 
The  dial  can  be  arranged  to  show  any  desired  number  of  ampere 
hours  per  revolution  of  the  hand,  and  they  are  equipped  with  a 
device  for  resetting  the  hand  to  zero  when  so  desired.  The 
meters  are  arranged  to  run  forward  on  charge  and  backward  on 
discharge. 

INDUCTION  WATT-HOUR  METERS 

Operating  Principle.  The  principle  on  which  the  induction 
meter  operates  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  a  rotating  field  induction 
motor  and  in    general  depends  upon  a  torque,  or  turning  moment. 
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being  established  in  a  movable  elosod  secondary  or  rutatiiii:  tir: 
by  means  of  a  rotating  field.  This  rotatiug  fiel<l  is  estahli-h»- 
tlie  eombination  of  the  magnetic  fiehls  produced  by  the  MT:t- 
shunt  elements.  The  interaetion  between  tliese  fields  a::'l 
opposing  fields  of  the  currents  induced  in  the  moving  elemeuT  •;; 
it  to  turn.  In  an  induction  meter  the  secondary  consists  of  a 
aluminum  disk.  The  shunt  winding,  consisting  of  a  large  lit:: 
of  turns  of  line  wire  wound  on  a  laminated  iron  core,  is  highly  i: 
tive,  and  its  current  lags  approximately  90  degrees  bi-lii:<i 
impressed  or  line  voltage.     The  series  winding,  consisting  <»f  a 


I'll'.  '^•^       Iw..  M'l-rii  iriim  < 'urn'iit'<  ill  (jii:iilratun>  Shdwn  in  Wavn  K«>rtxi 

turn^  ct'  tnnipiirativfly  heavy  wire,  has  low  self-indiu-titui  ami 
MtjiHiitly  the  current  in  the  series  coils  will   he  a])j)roximutel 
ph.i-t'  willi  \\\v  line  voltage;  thus  the  magnetic  fiehl   prcnhut^ 
tlic  shunt  wiiHlinir  will  be  approximately  90  degrees  ht^hind  tlu 
\\w  M-rics  w iiidiiiL:. 

The  thttin  in  that  a  true  rotating  magnetic  field  can  he  nnnii 
l»y  ((inil)!!!!!!!:  the  niagiietii-  fields  of  two  alternating  current 
lAiirtly  tlie  MHiie  t're(ph  iiey  aiul  amplitude,  which  differ  in  phasi 
•H)  drirnt-^     «»r  are  in  quadrature     will  be  consideretl  grai)hicall 

KetVrriiii:  to  the  «liaLTain  in  Fig>.  9S  and  99,  the  curves  .1 
/>  rrj>rc-eiit  two  >iiin-n'ulal  ahernating  currents  differing  in  T)ba>4 
a  ([uarter  jMrind,  nr  Mi)  deirree-;  or,  they  are  in  quadrature.     ' 
iiiaLiiu'Tic  iield  ppHlnccd  b\    tlie  eurreiit   J.  being  also  sinusoi 
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may  be  represented  as  traveling  along  the  line  A'  X',  Fig.  99,  rising 
toward  X  and  falling  toward  A''.  Likewise  the  magnetic  field 
produced  by  the  current  B  may  be  represented  as  traveling  along 
the  line  Y  Y',  rising  along  the  line  toward  Y  and  falling  toward  Y'. 
The  magnetic  fields  produced  have  the  same  period  and  amplitude, 
but  are  constantly  changing  in  strength  and  have  a  90-degree  phase 
relation,  or  phase  angle. 

It  is  evident  that  when  the  magnetic  field  produced  by  A  is  at 
a  maximum,  B  is  zero,  and  produces  no  field;  therefore  the  resultant 
Hold  lies  along  the  line  OX,  having 
a  strength  as  represented  by  the 
line  0 A.  Now,  as  the  field  of  A 
decreases — represented  by  0.-1 1 
and  point  A\  on  the  curve — the 
strength  of  the  field  of  B  grad- 
ually increases — represented  by  ' 
OBiand  point  B\  on  the  curve, 
along  the  line  0  Y.  By  combin- 
ing these  two  forces  or  magnetic 
fields,  the  resultant  field  ORi  is 
produced.  It  is  also  evident  that 
when  the  field  of  .1  has  decreased 
to  --ii,  the  field  of  B  has  increased  ""   "''*'" 

to  B-i,  and,  by  combining  these  two  fields,  the  resultant  field  ORt 
is  produced.  As  the  field  of  A  decreases  further  to  the  point  Az,  the 
field  of  B  will  increase  to  the  point  Bj,  producing  the  resultant  field 
OBi.  Likewise,  when  the  field  of  A  has  become  zero,  the  field  of  B 
has  its  maximum  value  and  the  resultant  field  is  represented  by  OB 
along  the  line  0  Y. 

It  is  clear  that  the  resultant  magnetic  field  has  gradually  been 
shifting,  or  rotating,  in  a  counterclockwise  direction  and,  if  the 
resultant  field  be  plotted  for  the  remainder  of  the  cycle,  it  will  be 
found  to  rotate  uniformly  around  the  point  0,  as  indicated  by  OB^, 
OB^,  OR^,  etc.,  and  will  be  of  uniform  strength,  as  represented  by 
the  ra<lii.  Thus  the  combination  of  two  magnetic  fields  that  vary 
in  the  proper  manner  will  produce  a  constantly  rotating  magnetic 
field,  the  magnitude  of  which  will  be  the  same  throughout  the  cycle. 
The  rotating  field  being  a  combination  of  the  series  and  shunt  fields. 


ilinj  Field.  Pro- 


the  shunt  and  the  series  fields.  When  the  phase 
iK)  degrees,  the  meter  will  register  accurately  on  i 
load  regardless  of  power  factor. 

Light-Load  Adjustment.  All  induction  meters 
form  of  light-load  adjustment  for  initial  friction. 
consists  of  some  form  of  device  for  distorting  the  sbv 
gi\'iiiR  a  slight  rotative  effect. 

Operating  Principle  of  Polyphase  Meters.  Pi 
consist  of  two  single-phase  meter  elements  connec 
sliaft  and  operating  on  one  recording  mechanism. 
I)Ia<-ed  directly  above  the  other  and  the  arrangen 
I'lcments  is  such  that  there  is  no  interference 
them. 

There  are  a  nmnber  of  different  tj'pes  of  indu 
meters  in  general  use  and,  while  the  principle  upon  n 
ate  is  the  same,  the  design  and  method  of  conatructi 
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the  series  and  the  shunt  fields  causing  rotation,  and  in  front  by  a 
pair  of  drag  magnets. 

Full-Load  Adjustment.  Full-load  adjustment  is  obtained  by  a 
soft  iron  disk  mounted  on  an  adjustab]«  micrometer  screw  so  that  it 
can  be  moved  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  jaws  of  the  permanent 
magnets.  Raising  the  disk  shunts  some  of  the  flux  away  from  the 
gaps  in  which  the  disk  rotates,  thus  decreasing  the  load  on  the  meter 
and  making  it  run  faster.    Lowering  the  disk  has  the  opposite  effect. 

Light-Load  Adjxiatmeni.  The  light-load  adjustment  is  accom- 
plished by  moving  a  small  copper  vane  located  in  the  gap  of  the 
shunt  circuit.     A  movement  either  way  causes  a  slight  unbalancing 


Fig.  100.    SaDDinin  Type  H  Bingle-Phan  Induo- 
CmirtHU  o/San«amo  Bledric  Company 

of  the  magnetic  field  and  tends  to  produce  a  slight  rotative  effect. 
This  vane  is  carried  on  a  lever,  the  arms  of  which  are  marked  F  and 
indicating  that,  when  the  lever  is  moved  in  the  direction  marked 
F,  the  meter  will  run  faster  on  light  load  and,  when  moved  towards 
S,  it  will  run  slower. 

Induction- Load  Compensation.    Induction-load  compensation  is 

obtained  by  placing  several  turns  of  insulated  copper  wire  around 

the  shunt  magnet  and  short-circuiting  or  closing  the  winding  through 

short  length  of  resistance  wire  to  bring  the  shunt  field  to  the  proper 

phase  relation. 

Operaticm  and  Characteristics.  The  meter  operates  at  a  full- 
load  speed  of  about  40  revolutions  per  minute;  has  a  torque  of  about 
40  millimeter  grams;  and  has  a  shunt  loss  of  about  1.6  watts  at  115 
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vults.    TIh-  wi'ifrht  of  tin'  mnviiifT  cU'iiu'iit  is  ahmit  l-'i.ii  i:ra::.- 
tlie  putiinif  torqiic  to  wcif;lit  is  -■'»,  iiiipnixiiiiiitfly. 

Till-  iiii'tiT  is  siii>itli('(l  in  a\i  ciipa cities  from  ■'>  iiiii|tin-  i.; 
fur  liiilli  twii-  iiiid  tlirw-wirt'  circnits, 

'I'lie  ciirrout  tiTniinais  of  tlii'sv  incttTs  ari"  arraiij-'fl  f'""  ^-" 
(iniiicHtii)iis.  tlu'  s(Tvi<'f  wires  Ih-Iuk  coiuiccti'*!  to  tin.'  kit-!, 
tcniiiiials  ami  tin-  Iciml  wires  to  tlie  ri};ht-haiiil  tt-riiiiniiN.  ^^ 
tlie  iiicicr  is  pnijHTly  niiiiuvted  In  eirciiit,  tin-  disk  will  rmati'.. 
<l(»-k\vise  ilinctiDii  wlieii  vicweil  from  «I>(»vc, 

V.in<ili..i,.f  for  I\,hii,h<i«c  Cirrult't.     A  Saiijranio  Ty]K  I!  :■   ■ 
lase  Wiitt-Iiimr  imter  is  shown  in  Fijj.  101.     It  will  Ik-  «i-i;  tl-it ' 


(■nii-.i-.|^  1,1'  twi>  ,-iii{;lr-pliaM-  riU'liT  cleiiicnts,  the  two  <lisks  of  wlii.'i 
iiiv  iiiMinitid  oil  a  r^ciiiinoii  ^lial't  so  tliat  the  alm-hraic  Mini  vi  '.'■■■ 
ri-i-li;iiiiiii  111'  I'ciili  elcniriil-i  i>  rceonitil  on  n  .siii};lc  tJial.  T./ 
[ii.NT  i-  ;iil;i].lr.i  lo  i\h-  iiira.-iirciiieiit  of  ih)wit  uii  citluT  a  l»^- 
(iliaM^Mi-;;  I  l,iv.-|,iiaM.  liniiit .  a><  almi.lv  (le.iTilK-.I. 

WfsliiiKliotisc  Vypc  OA  Watl-Hour  Meter.  AimtlKT  sianiiiir: 
t.\|ir  of  iii'liii'tioii  waii-honr  meter  i,-'  tiio  WestinnluniM-  tvix-  0\ 
I'iv;.   I"-. 

M. ■.■:■..,  IJ. ,.,.,.!.  'Hie  moving'  element  consists  of  a  li.*:.: 
:iliimiiiuni  .ii-k  iiM.iiiiied  ..ii  a  l.ron/c  >luift.     This  disk  is  acted  e:, 
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by  the  series  and  shunt  fields  to  cause  rotation,  and  by  the  drag 
magnets  to  furnish  an  adjustable  load. 

The  moving  element  of  this  meter  is  supported  on  a  ball  bearing 
of  highly  polished  steel  resting 
between  two  sapphire  cup  jewels. 
Fig.  103.  The  lower  jewel  is  on 
a  regular  removable  screw  and  the 
upper  jewel,  which  is  inverted,  is 
mounted  on  a  removable  sleeve 
fitting  on  the  base  of  the  shaft. 
The  motion  of  the  shaft  gives  the 
ball  a  rolling  motion  which  tends 
to  reduce  the  friction  and  by  con- 
stantly furnishing  new  bearing 
surfaces  there  is  little  oppor- 
tunity, practically  speaking,  for 
severe  wear  to  take  place  on  the 
jewels  or  on  the  bearings. 

FuU-Load  Adjustment.  Full- 
load  adjustment  is  obtained  by 
moving  the  permanent  magnet  in 
or  out  from  the  center  of  the  disk. 
The  action  is  similar  to  that  ex- 
plained for  commutator  meters.  [ 
No  micrometer  adjustment  is  pro- 
vided for  moving  the  magnets  in 
these  meters. 

Light-Load  A  djustment. 
Light-load  adjustment  is  made  by 
arjing  the  position  of  the  short- 
circuited  loops  placed  in  the  air    j^^  „ 

gaps  of  the  shunt  electromagnet;  m-""-- -yp**^*  ".u-^^ar^^r 
this  is  accomplished  by  turning  the  micrometer  adjusting  screw 
in  the  direction  F  or  S,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows  on  the 
screw. 

Inductive- Load  AdjiistTnent.  Inductive-load  adjustment  is  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  a  short-circuited  loop  placed  on  the  tip  of  the 
shunt  magnet. 


f  direction    whei 
above. 

Qeneral 
1-14  Watt-Hou 

other    standan 
induction  watt 
the    General 
1-14,  Fig.  1(M. 

Moving  E 
moving  elemen 
very  light  al 
mounted  on  a 
num  alloy.  Th 
i:.u,ir.a  -f<:,«T^i  Ewnn,  compa«v  retarding  force: 

site  Nid<<s  of  this  disk.     The  end   of  the   shaft    is 
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enters  the  base  is  threaded  left-hand  and  the  part  which  enters  the 
magnet  shoe  is  threaded  right-hand.  Turning  the  screw  counter- 
clockwise will  move  the  magnet  in  and  increase  the  speed;  and 
turning  the  screw  clockwise  will  move  the  magnet  out  and  decrease 
the  speed. 

Light-Load  AdjiLstment.  Light-load  adjustment  is  obtained  by 
the  use  of  a  rectangular  metal  punching  which  is  placed  over  the 
series  magnet  between  the  current  coils  and  the  disk.  By  shifting 
the  position  of  the  punching  relative  to  the  current  coils  by  means 
of  a  micrometer  screw  adjustment,  the  desired  compensating  effect 
is  obtained.  Attached  to  this  punching  is  a  second  punching  of 
copper,  which  is  movable  with  respect  to  the  first  punching.  By 
changing  the  position  of  the  copper  punching,  inductive-load  adjust- 
ment is  obtained. 

Operation  and  Churacieristics.  The  meter  operates  at  a  full- 
load  speed  of  about  30.5  revolutions  per  minute;  has  a  torque  of  48 
millimeter  grams;  and  has  a  shunt  loss  of  about  1  watt  at  110  volts. 
The  weight  of  the  moving  element  is  about  11  grams  and  the  ratio 
of  torque  to  weight  is  4.35,  approximately.  This  meter  is  supplied 
in  capacities  from  5  amperes  upward  for  both  two-  and  three-wire 
circuits. 

The  current  terminals  are  arranged  for  bottom  connections,  the 
service  wires  being  connected  to  the  left-hand  terminals  and  the 
load  wires  to  the  right-hand  terminals.  When  properly  connected, 
the  disk  will  rotate  in  a  counterclockwise  direction,  when  viewed 
from  above. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FEATURES 

Torque-Weight  Ratio.  The  term  torque  as  generally  applied 
to  a  meter  means  the  turning  moment  of  the  force  applied  to  the 
movable  element  which  causes  it  to  rotate.  Torque  is  usually 
expressed  in  terms  of  millimeter  grams,  and  a  torque  of  10  millimeter 
grams  is  equal  to  the  pull  of  a  weight  of  1  gram  upon  a  lever  arm  10 
millimeters  long. 

A  very  important  feature  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  a 
watt-hour  meter  is  that  it  should  have  a  reasonably  high  torque  in 
order  that  its  accuracy  should  not  be  influenced  at  light  loads  by  any 
increase  in  the  friction  of  the  bearings  or  of  the  commutator  and 
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as  a  constciuciH'c  the  wear  on  the  j(»\vel   lK*ariii^s  i 
t<»r([ue  is  lU'Cfssary. 

Humminji;.  A  condition  callcHl  '*huinniin^" 
occur  in  indnction  meters  and  in  sonic  cases  tliis  is 
rciri-tration  of  the  meter,  wlien  no  energy  is  beiii^  nsn 
I»y  a  vihration  of  the  moving  eh'uient  of  the  meter  : 
witli  the  ahernations  of  the  circuit,  or  by  similar  vih 
hnninations  or  operating  parts,  and  <lt)es  in>t  iiulit 
m(»lion  of  tlie  moving  eh'ment. 

Capacity  of  Meters.  As  a  niW  induction  meters 
a  greater  overloati  capacity  than  eonnnutator  meters,  ' 
(»f  liurning  nnt  the  series  windings  or  impairing  the  a 
meter. 

lndncti(Mi  meters  are  generally  self-contained  in  c 
.">  amj>eres  to  !."»()  am|>eres,  incln>ive.  For  currents  in 
.')-amp«Te  meters  and  current  transformers  with  5-aini 
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The  dcsij^n  of  most  induction  meters  is  such  that  they  are  prac- 
tically fret*  from  the  effects  of  stray  fields  projected  from  busbars 
carrying  heavy  currents.  Practically  no  error  is  introduced  by  a 
variation  of  10  pvr  cent  above  or  below  the  rated  voltage  or  frequency'. 

Installation  Methods.  The  watt-hour  meter  location  and 
method  of  installation  are  of  importance  to  both  the  consumer  of 
electricity  and  the  company  supplying  the  ser\'ice,  and  should  be 
carefully  considered,  when  laying  out  the  installation. 

Ijpcatlon  fff  Meter,  All  meters  should  be  installed  in  a  suitable 
Im^ation  as  near  as  practicable  to  the  point  where  the  ser\'ice  enters 
the  buihiing.  The  circuit  should  l)e  enclose<l  in  a  continuous  metal 
conduit  from  the  ser\ic*e  to  the  meter.  In  office  buildings  special 
meter  closets  from  which  separate  circuits  run  to  the  different  suites 
should  Ir*  provide<l  on  each  floor.  In  apartment  buildings,  all  meters 
shouhl  Ik*  preferal)ly  installed  in  the  basement  in  order  that  the 
meters  mav  \yc  accessible  at  all  times  with  a  minimum  of  annovance 
to  the  tenants.  In  residences,  meters  should  be  installed  in  the 
basement  rather  than  in  the  attic. 

Meters  should  not  Ik?  installed  more  than  seven  feet  from  the 
fl<K)r  and  should  not  l>e  place<l  in  Ixnlrcmm  closets,  bath,  or  toilet 
rooms  or  in  any  r<K)m  c*ommonly  kept  Wked,  in  or  near  coal  bins, 
over  d(M)rs  in  elevator  or  ventilating  shafts,  near  stoves  or  steam  or 
gas  pipifig. 

Tlif  IcK-ation  s<»lerte<l  should  l>e  free  from  moisture.  A  meter 
shniild  ]\v\vT  Ik»  place<l  under  a  water  pifK?  from  which,  as  a  result  of 
swratin^,  water  may  <lrip. 

MtttTs  should  not  Ik*  plactnl  on  any  insei-ure  partition  and  the 
location  should  1h*  fn^e  from  all  vil)ration. 

Mt'ttTs  sh(uild  Ih»  so  l<K'ate<l  that  they  will  not  l>e  exposed  to 
niechafiical  injury  an<l  the  l(K»ation  must  l)e  free  from  magnetic 
di^tiirlianct's;  this  precludes  the  installation  of  watt-hour  meters 
near  ifiotors.  dynamos,  or  (conductors  carrying  heavy  currents. 

Sdtriiim  of  Tyjpf.  The  meter  assigned  to  each  installation  must 
Ix*  Miitc<l  to  the  voltage,  frecjuency,  and  character  of  the  circuit. 
Althou^'h  commutator  meters  will  operate  on  alternating  current,  it 
In  not  advi^aMc  to  use  them  on  a.  c.  circuits.  Meters  not  adjusted 
\\'\\\\  rc^jH'ct  to  j)o\vcr  factor  ^hould  never  Ik*  use<l  on  circuits  having 
iiuhictive  loads. 
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f'nfHii-ilii.  As  a  rule,  motiTs  arc  iniist  nt-furnti-  wlicii' 
liclwwii  'i:>  p(>r  tt'iit  jiiid  125  per  cent  of  tlicir  nitrd  currei;! 
ami,  wluMKliiiosintin  nit-tiT  for  a  partii-iilar  iii.stiillatiori,  t!i. 
.slii.iild  III-  sucli  tliiit  fho  jivcraK'.-  lotiil  comes 
witliin  these  liniif.s.  For  rc^^  id  cures  atu)  jipart- 
merits,  im-liTs  nited  jit  alnmt  ."lO  per  cent  (if  the 
comieeti-d  li.jid  slioiil.l  be  used.  Stores  generally 
require  meters  rated  at  altout  75  per  cent  of  ' 'vici's.'.r  w 
tlieireoimeetedload.  c..,.-..^' '■ 

WliiTe  slrifilt'  motors,  sinus  without  flasliors,        '■-'■'-■■■■■ 

and  single  hirire  units  are  used  and  where   the  I<.n<l  is  p: 

coii>t!int,  tin-   ea[Kieity   of   tlie    meter    shouM     1,^    appn 

I       ■         j  equal    to    rlic    con 


"1 


L__^" 


For   very    lar^'e   iiisi;dl;:- 
is  soMietinie^i    a.haiitiii;. 
i-oiiiicct   scvc-ral  niet.r-  i:. 
allel  instciul    of    ii.iiii:  s 
meter  of  Itirjio  capacity. 

j  Ftt.sc  J'r..,hrtlu„.    All 

'  lioiirmcters.-iliouia  he  pr-- 
hy  suitahle  furies  pla.ni  !- 
the  iiietiT  ami  the  iM.i:.: 
the  service  enters  the  l.;:! 
I'litential     taps     for    war 

i  meters  .■-houhi  1h?  m»  tiut-ii 
tliey  can  ii„t  hecf^ine  ■! 
iie.te.1;  this  prechides  tl 
"f  f"-^'«  on  all  i>r.tcntia'. 
The  coanectinK  wire  ^h-u 
as  short  as  ix...siNc  luid  . 

:  Ih-  sohlere.1  to  the  rvtiii 
iiiiUral  wire. 

Trnuitinl  7/„j.,w.  A 
alile  meter  Imnnl  of  ampli 
iuu!  siime  form  of  meter  . 
fittintr  shouh!  he  provi.Ki 
ejiili  iiistaliatioii.  A  t.^i 
meter  litting  illustrute.1  in 
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105  is  sometimes  used  as  a  means  of  providing  facilities  for  termi- 
nating the  service  and  watt-hour  meter  wiring.  This  consists  of 
a  small  metal  box  containing  a  porcelain  block  upon  which  are 
mounted  five  brass  terminals.  The  feed  wires  enter  the  box  through 
conduit,  Fig.  106,  and  on  the  opposite  side  are  five  holes  through 
which  the  leads  to  the  watt-hour  meter  pass.  This  side  of  the  box 
is  closed  by  a  steel  plate  and  sealed  until  such  time  as  the  lighting 
company  wishes  to  install  its  meter. 

The  boxes  are  arranged  so  that  the  electrical  contractor  can 
attach  his  wires  to  one  end  of  the  terminal  and,  when  the  meter  is 
installed,  the  service  and  load  wires  of  the  meter  are  connected  to 
the  opposite  end  of  the  terminals.  When  the  lighting  company 
installs  its  meter,  it  also  provides  the  wire  for  the  meter  loop  from 
the  terminal  block  to  the  meter.    When  the  meter  is  removed,  the 
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LINE 


(i§m\^, 


LOAD 


Fig.  107.     ConnectionB  to  Two-Wire  Bottom 

Terminal  Watt-Hour  Meter.     Capacity 

5  to  100  Amperes 


Fig.  108.    Connections  to  Three-Wire  Bottom 

Terminal  Watt-Hour  Meter.     Capacity 

5  to  75  Amperes 


wire  is  also  disconnected.    This  leaves  the  meter  closet  or  center 
free  from  old  loops  or  loose  ends  of  wire. 

Meier  Outlet  Fittings.  The  development  of  meter  outlet  fittings 
has  also  been  carried  along  lines  to  facilitate  the  testing  of  the  watt- 
hour  meter  without  removing  the  wires  or  in  any  way  affecting  the 
continuity  of  the  consumer's  service.  This  feature  is  quite  an 
important  one  where  motors,  arc  lamps,  etc.,  requiring  the  polarity 
I  to  remain  unchanged,  are  connected  to  the  circuit.  The  connections 
for  testing  are  made  by  means  of  a  testing  plug  which  is  inserted  in 
contacts  in  a  cut-out  block  to  which  are  connected  the  feed  wires 
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froiii  \\\v  source  of  cikt^v,  and  also  tho  si.T\i<-f  and  h'M'l 
the  watt-hour  meters. 

The  u-^e  of  meter  outU't  fittings  farilitatcs  tlie  work  *>:  : 
and  fcreatly  unproves  the  general  characttT  cif  tlu-  ifi^talli-.t!- 
a  number  of  meters  are  to  he  jrn)UptMl  to^i^tfuT  at  one  ti>': 
center.     In  an  instalhition  of  this  nature,  the  niet»Ts  nni-r  :  • 
with  a  (h^tanee  between  centers  of  not  less  than   12  ifu-hc-  * 
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I'iir.    ll«».      Coniifi-ti.iii*  f..  -i.i.     I    ■■ 

Wir4.  rj„.ii..M,i,  \\:,f..ii.  ,.  \: 
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natin^'-cnrniit  ini'tcr^  and  not  U'ss  tlian  1  ">  iiiehes  fur  ilirert- 
mrtrr-. 

Pldfjnifii.s'  (if  ('(inncrflons,  Tlie  diagrams,  Fi^s.  107  a.' 
>^li{»\v  the  cjirrect  methotl  of  connectinj^  in  service  the  standanl 
of  iiichiction  \vatt-h«»ur  meters  and  Sanpuiio  iK  e.  watt-hour  i 
The  coiMH'(tit»ns  of  Thoni>on  T\ "pe  C  direet-eiirrent  ami  imiI- 
nict(T>  are  >h.o\vn  in  \'"\i^<.  I()!>and  110.  The  wires  iiiarke«l  *']' 
"-iMir««'"  arc  cnniircti"<l  with  the  source  of  eiu»r^\-  ainl  xlu- 
niark«Ml  "hi.id"  t-arrx   current  to  tln'  lamps,  incitor-s,  cir  other 

lat  iiil:"  i\r\  iir-s. 

Tl-STINCi  W  Vrr^HOlR  METERS 

Characteristics  of  Commercial  Meters.     A    watt-hour 

o|Mr.itr-  iiinliT  nmrc  \;irii'd   ami  exactinj;  conditions   than  : 
.•iii\  i»thrr  kind  of  nK'a-urin^  apparatus.     It  is  frecjiientlv  >uh 
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to  vibration,  moisture,  and  extremes  of  temperature;  it  must  operate 
on  varying  voltages  and  various  wave  forms;  it  must  run  for  many 
months  without  any  attention  whatever;  and,  in  spite  of  all  of  these 
conditions,  it  is  required  to  operate  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy 
throughout  its  entire  range. 

Although  modern  electricity  meters  are  very  reliable,  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  they  will  register  correctly  year  after  year  without 
some  attention.  It  is,  therefore,  customary  to  compare  the  w^att- 
hour  meters  periodically  and  systematically  wuth  a  known  standard 
and,  when  found  in  error,  either  to  adjust  them  or  to  replace  them 
wuth  a  new  meter. 

The  natural  tendency  of  a  watt-hour  meter  is  to  run  slow, 
although  occasionally,  through  accident,  a  meter  may  run  fast. 
When  a  meter  runs  fast,  the  customer  is  paying  for  more  kilowatt 
hours  than  are  actually  used;  when  it  runs  slow,  the  operating  com- 
pany is  not  receiving  the  amount  of  revenue  to  w-hich  it  is  justly 
entitled.  The  regular  periodic  testing  of  meters  is,  therefore,  a 
necessitv. 

Periodic  Tests  Required.  In  a  number  of  States  and  in  certain 
districts.  Public  Service  Commissions  have  been  created  which 
assume  control  of  public  utilities.  These  Commissions  have  fixed 
limits  relative  to  the  required  accuracy  of  meters  and  the  electric 
lighting  companies  must  exercise  all  reasonable  precaution  to  see 
that  their  meters  are  operating  within  these  limits. 

Periodic  tests  should  be  made  as  often  as  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  entire  meter  system  in  a  reliable  operating  condition.  The 
period  of  test  should  vary  according  to  the  conditions  under  which 
the  meter  operates,  the  type,  and  the  capacity  of  the  meter. 

Watt-hour  meters,  measuring  large  amounts  of  energy,  may  be 
tested  as  often  as  once  a  month,  while  the  ordinary  run  of  meters 
should  he  tested  at  periods  ranging  from  six  to  thirty-six  months. 

Commutator-type  meters  have  comparatively  heavy  moving 

elements  and  the  friction  in  these  meters  will  increase  rapidly  with 

commutator  trouble  and  w^th  wear  on  the  jewels  and  bearings.     It 

has,  therefore,  been  found  desirable  to  test  meters  of  this  type  at 

[  least  once  every  eighteen  months. 

Induction  meters,  having  much  lighter  moving  elements  and 
no  commutator,  will  maintain  their  accuracy  for  much  longer  periods. 
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parts  are  in  proper  adjustment.  The  dial  movem 
meters  should  be  checked  to  see  that  the  gear  ratio  is 
not  marked,  the  watt-hour  or  watt-second  testing  < 
be  marked  on  the  meter.  Readings  should  be  take 
and  heavy  loads  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  the 
meter  shows  an  error  in  excess  of  1  per  cent,  fast  or 
be  adjusted  to  register  within  these  limits  on  both  loa 

Altentating-Curreni  Meters.  Meters  for  use  on  i 
rent  circuits,  where  inductive  loads  are  likely  to  o 
tested  on  an  inductive  load  with  a  power  factor  a 
cent  to  70  ixT  cent.  If  the  power  factor  is  SO  per  i 
should  be  adjusted  within  2  per  cent  limits,  fast  or  i 

Direct-CurreiU  ilefem.  It  is  generally  the  piact 
mutator  meters  on  a  light  load  equal  to  10  per  cei 
capacity  of  the  meter  and,  on  a  heavy  load,  equal  1 
cent  to  1(K)  per  cent  of  the  rated  capadty  of  the  znel 
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Final  Tests.  When  making  final  adjustments  on  meters  tested 
in  the  shop,  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  each  adjustment  is  in 
good  condition  and  that  it  has  sufficient  range  in  either  direction  to 
allow  of  any  further  adjustment  which  may  be  necessary  on  the 
consumer's  premises  under  service  conditions. 

Installation  Tests.  An  installation  test  is  made  on 
'  all  watt-hour  meters  after  they  are  installed  on  the  con- 
sumer's premises.  This  test  is  similar  to  other  service  tests 
except  that,  on  small  alternating-current  meters,  standard  lamps 
or  resistances  having  a  known  consumption  may  be  used  in  place 
of  instruments. 

In  addition  to  the  test,  an  inspection  is  made  to  determine  that 
the  meter  is  properly  connected  and  the  location  is  such  as  to  insure 
proper  metering  conditions. 

The  period  between  the  installation  of  the  meter  and  the  instal- 
lation test  should  be  long  enough  to  allow  the  running  condition  of 
the  meter  to  reach  a  fairly  permanent  state.  This  period  usually 
varies  from  one  to  four  weeks.  A  longer  period  is  allowed  in  the 
case  of  commutator  meters  than  in  induction  meters  to  permit  aging 
of  the  commutator. 

Periodic  Tests.  The  periodic  test  is  one  made  on  a  meter  in 
^  service  as  often  as  is  necessary  to  insure  its  continued  reliability  and 
|.  commercial  accuracy.  The  test  consists  of  a  determination  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  meter  as  found,  the  recalibration  of  the  meter  and 
the  verification  of  its  accuracy  as  left,  and  a  general  inspection  of 
the  conditions  surrounding  the  meter  with  a  view  to  locating  any 
conditions  which  may  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  meter  or  its  proper 
registration. 

Frequency.  The  frequency  of  tests  which  has  been  found  desir- 
able is  shown  by  the  following  testing  schedule  for  watt-hour  meters, 
ordered  by  one  of  the  Public  Service  Commissions: 

DIRECT-CURRENT  WATT-HOUR  METERS 

•  — 

Meters  up  to,  and  including,  25  amperes  rated  capacity  shall  be  tested  at 
least  once  every  18  months. 

Meters  exceeding  25  amperes  up  to,  and  including,  500  amperes  rated 
capacity  shall  be  tested  at  least  once  every  12  months. 

Meters  exceeding  500  amperes  rated  capacity  shall  be  tested  at  least  once 
every  6  months. 
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Indicating-Instrument  Method 

Analysis  of  Method.  Testing  by  means  of 
iiistniintMit  method  consists  of  comparing  the  nuni 
shown  l)y  the  watt-hour  meter  under  test,  with  the  i 
indicated  l)y  the  standard  instruments.  A  whole  i 
hitions  of  the  moving  element  of  the  watt-hour  me' 
timed  in  seconds  and  fractions  thereof  with  a  stop 
watts  shown  by  the  meter  may  be  determined  b 
fonnuhi: 

dieter  watts  =  —^,  - 

in  wliich  A'<  is  watt   seconds  per  revohition  of  the  ] 
of  watt-liour  meter;  R  is  number  of  revohitions  in 
time  of  test  in  seconds. 

The  stanchird  watts  ])asNin^  through  the  meter  j 

till  lit  II  tl  \'ni(r  tM<*   rii*i<  liiKTij  <  kt    fliit  tjf  n  iii-iot»/i    avtiT^t^k^^... 


25 

44.4 

15.5  volts 

7 . 2  amperes 
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IlluMrative  Example.  A  meter  of  the  following  description  is 
tested  with  the  results  as  given  below.  What  is  the  accuracy  of 
the  meter? 

l()-ampere  115-volt  watt-hour  meter 
A',,  or  watt-second  constant,   =  1440 
R,  or  revolutions,  = 

S,     or  seconds,  = 

Voltmeter  reading  = 

Ammeter  reading  = 

Meter  watts  =  ]^^^  =  810.8 

44.4 

Standard  watts  =  115.5x7.2  =  831.6 

810  8 
Percentage  of  accuracy  = —  X 100  =  97.5% 

831 .6 

Necessary  Instruments.  The  instruments  generally  used  for 
direct-current  testing,  when  this  method  is  employed,  consist  of  a 
D'Arsonval  type  voltmeter  and  millivoltmeter  with  a  combination 
of  shunts  for  current  measurement.  For  alternating-current  testing 
an  indicating  wattmeter  is  generally  used.  The  instruments  should 
be  periodically  compared  with  substandards  so  as  to  insure  their 
continued  accuracy.  If  the  instruments  show  an  error  in  excess  of 
.3  per  cent,  correction  curves  should  be  supplied  and  corrections  made 
to  readings  before  figuring  the  test.  Occasionally,  through  accident, 
an  instrument  will  show  an  error  of  several  per  cent  and  in  a  case 
of  this  kind  it  is  advisable  to  recalibrate  the  instrument  and  not 
attempt  to  apply  such  large  corrections.  High-grade  stop  watches 
should  be  employed,  and  these  should  be  regularly  checked  with  a 
pendulum  or  relay  which  accurately  beats  seconds. 

When  testing  small  capacity  meters  by  this  method,  a  calibrated 
[.  resistance,  made  up  of  a  number  of  resistance  units  with  switching 
arrangement  for  varying  the  load,  is  sometimes  used  for  obtaining 
the  standard  watts.  This  resistance  is  constructed  of  wire  of  negli- 
gible temperature  coefficient,  calibrated  in  watts  at  different  voltages, 
and  is  connected  to  the  watt-hour  meter  in  the  same  manner  as  any 
artificial  testing  load.  An  indicating  voltmeter  is  used  to  measure 
ithe  voltage  applied  to  itS  terminals.  To  facilitate  the  use  of  the 
[calibrated  resistance,  a  set  of  tables  may  be  compiled  showing,  for 
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hy  cHuinectiug  and  discoiinecting  the  potentiftl  circi 
rat-j-  of  some  dircct-turrent  standards  is  not  altered 
«f  the  shunt  circuit  and  in  these  tj-pes  the  sn-itch  is 
in  the  potciitiul  circuit. 

In  some  of  tiie  earlier  types  of  direct-cunenl 
which  the  liciiting  of  the  sliunt  circuit  will  intn>duc 
standjirtl  is  started  and  stopped  by  a  switch  in  the 
or  the  moving  element  runs  continuously  and  the  d 
giigi'd  or  disengaged  by  a  magnet  clutch  whose  circi 
across  the  line  and  is  opened  or  closed  by  means 
switch.  In  all  cases  the  switch  is  connected  to  the 
cord  long  enough  to  allow  the  tester  to  operate  the 
j><)siti(>n  near  the  meter,  so  that  he  can  ob«*'>ve  the 
the  meter  under  test.  AVhen  testing  by  this  metho 
standard  is  started  at  the  beginning  and  stopped  ai 


rnhor   nf   rr-vrOm 


«  of   tti* 
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in  which  K  is  watt-hour  constant  of  meter  under  test;  R  is  observed 
revolutions  of  meter  under  test;  K'  is  watt-hour  constant  of  rotating 
standard;  and  R'  is  indicated  revolutions  of  rotating  standard. 

Illustrative  Example.  A  meter  of  the  following  description  is  tested 
with  the  results  given  below.    What  is  the  accuracy  of  the  meter? 

5-ampere  115-volt  2-wire  meter 
Watt-hour  constant  of  meter  under  test     =      .  3 
Observed  revolutions  of  meter  under  test  =  20 
Watt-hour  constant  of  rotating  standard    =      .25 
Indicated  revolutions  of  rotating  standard  =  24 . 2 

Percentage  of  accuracy  = —-^^; — ^^— -  X  100  =  99.17% 

.25X24.2 

The  watt-hour  constant  is  the  value  of  the  electrical  energy,  expressed 
in  watt  hours,  required  to  be  passed  through  the  meter  in  order  to 
cause  the  moving  element  to  make  one  revolution. 

Rotating  Standards.  Characteristics.  Rotathig  standards  for 
both  direct-  and  alternating-current  service  are  specially  designed 
watt-hour  meters  with  the  revolution  counter  placed  at  the  top  of 
the  instrument  and  the  reading  scale  so  divided  that  readings  of  one- 
hundredth  of  a  revolution  may  be  easily  taken. 

They  are  usually  built  with  multiple-current  coils  and  with  two 
different  potential  windings,  such  as  llCt  volts  and  220  volts.  This 
J.  arrangement  permits  the  use  of  suitable  capacity  current  coils  so 
\  that  the  standard  will  not  be  used  on  low-percentage  loads.  Like 
most  watt-hour  meters  the  best  results  are  obtained  from  rotating 
standards,  when  operating  on  load  between  50  per  cent  and  100  pier 
cent  of  their  current  capacity.  A  portable  test  meter  for  alternating 
current  circuits,  made  by  the  General  Electric  Company,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  111. 

Rotating  standards  are  also  built  for  polyphase  testing;  these 
consist  of  two  single-phase  meter  elements  operating  on  the  same 
recording  mechanism,  the  two  elements  being  so  located  that  there 
is  no  appreciable  interference  effects  between  them. 

Precautions.  W^hen  using  rotating  standards,  they  must  be 
placed  where  they  are  as  free  as  possible  from  vibration  and  mag- 
netic disturbances.  They  must  not  be  placed  near  motors,  gener- 
ators, or  conductors  carrying  heavy  currents;  this  applies  particularly 
to  direct-current  standards. 
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1  )ire(t-iiirrt'iit  stiiiidiinls  Mhoiild  nhva^.s  bt?  foiiiiectfil  ih 
no  tliat  tlicir  jwsitivc  leads  are  f(imif<'tefl  to  tlie  po-itivc 
])()sts  uiid  tlicy  slioiild  bo  so  pla<rd  tliat  the  plane  <if  tlnir 
ceils  is  in  tlif  direction  iiiilieuted  l)y  a  compass  iitviile  ii>«aliy 
in  the  tup  df  the  standard. 

For  eoriveiiient-e  in  finuring  tests,  a  table  can  be  unil  -I 


til.-  nlativr  >pi-e.Is  nf  tin-  mtatliL;;  staiidanls  nn<!  different  t> 
wjUI-li..iiriNet.T^,lii.lrrte>t. 

Tin-  riitiitiii;:  staiiiliirds  slunild  Ik-  n-Ku'iiHy  <'lierke<l  wii 
>tiiri<l;iril-  In  in-iin-  tlnir  JH'cnracy  and.  if  fouiul  in  error,  tl' 
111'  cM-ity  ri'i  alii iral I'd  «t  a  {■(irrci-tioii  curie  eaii  be  furnisl 
;ili|'l\iii;:  1  nfiiiliini-  In  l!ic  rcadiiifjs. 

ln„u..i;..„s.  'I'lir  cniirn-i'li..ris  for  te>tiiin  with  rotutiiij: 
ariN  are  llic  -ariif  a-  «i(li  iinlicalinK'  instrnnieiits.  Tlieir  \m 
coiU  rM|nire  iihtc  i  iirnnt  than  tlii>>e  of  indicating  ins^truint'i 
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care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  potential  leads  make  good  elec- 
trical contacts. 

For  testing  large  capacity  meters,  testers'  helpers  are  required 
in  order  to  assist  the  tester  in  transporting  and  setting  up  the  testing 
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Fig.  112. 


Connections  of  Circuit  Opened  After  Being  Shunted,  Preparatory 
to  Testing  Watt-Hour  Meter 


equipment,  in  making  connections  for  testing,  and  in  reading  the 
standard   instruments.     The  testing  of  small  capacity   meters  is 


I. 


Fig.  113.    Connoctiona  for  Testing  with  Voltmeter  and  Ammeter,  and  Portable 

Loading  Devices 

generally  done  by  a  tester  alone,  as  he  seldom  has  more  than  one 
instrument  to  read  at  a  time  and  the  amount  of  equipment  he 
carries  is  comparatively  small. 
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Wrilien  UrporL  A  written  report  sliowing  the  acciinuy 
watt-hour  mctcT  and  its  (.'U'ctrical  an<l  iii'.'chaiiical  fomlitn.;.  i> 
out  on  tlio  watt-hour-nicter  test  card.      T.  liis  eanl  is  returiiui 
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I'ii:    111.     C'oMiu'<'tii)iis  ArraiiiKHl  ProiKirntory  to  TenlinK  ^'ith  C«jil.i  in  Sr.-*- 

Half  r.>ii-iniMl 

ofHcc  and  is  tlicn  clu'ckod  and  inspected  before  it  is  lile<l  i:i 
maneiit  record.     All  reports  as  to  the  eoiulitiun  and  aecura* 
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flggjaftgo. 
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I  I-'     1 1  '■      ( '■■iniili'i-  ( '.«iiTu«ti.in-«  fi»r  To<«tinKjwilh  Ctiilfi  in  Sfrifs  r.n  Half 
I'-'fi  :.:i.il  wrli  In.hi -I'lrm  Iri-iniMiti)r>.  Wattnu'ttT.  t>r  HritariTi^ 
Si.iiiil  ir-i.  .mil  I'urfahlr  I.iiailitiK  IK'VU-f 

w.itt-honr  njctrr  and  ()f  work  done  >houl(l  be  entered   on  th< 
rnnl  at  thr  time  of  the  test  and  not  from  memory  after  the 
rrachc-  thr  <»l!ii-e. 

PfU'iticH  nf  Ttsf.     In  counting:  the  revolutions  of  the  rot 
el(in<iit   of   watt-hour  meters,  the  eoimt  should    be   made  a 
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r  instant  that  a  mark  placed  on  the  rotating  element  coincides  with 

B'  some  stationary  point  of  reference  in  the  meter,  such  as  the  corner 

(    of  the  magnet  or  a  mark  on  the  register.    The  moving  element 

should  be  permitted  to  approach  this  point  of  reference  at  its  normal 

velocity. 

All   observations   with    stop   watch    for  the  "found  and  left" 
•   tests  should  cover  a  period  of  from  45  to  GO  seconds. 

When  making  a  test  with  a  rotating  standard,  the  number 
of  revolutions  of  the  rotating  element  of  the  watt-hour  meter  under 
test  should  not  be  less  than  two  for  light  load  or  ten  for  heavy  load. 
Test  Diagrams.  Diagrams  showing  the  proper  methods  for 
shunting  the  consumer's  load  and  making  connections  for  testing  a 
two-wire  watt-hour  meter  are  shown  in  Figs.  112  and  113,  and  for 
a  three-wire  watt-hour  meter,  in  Figs.  114  and  115. 

TESTING  EQUIPMENT 

Portable  Loading  Devices.  All  watt-hour  meters  should  be 
tested  on  both  light  and  heavy  loads  and,  in  order  to  secure  the 
proper  testing  loads  with  a  minimum  of  annoyance  to  the  consumers, 
it  is  desirable  to  use  portable  loading  devices.  For  direct-current 
service  these  consist  of  portable  storage  batteries  with  carbon  regu- 
lating rheostat s>  Fig.  116;  water  rheostats,  Fig.  117;  or  meter-testing 
rheostats.  Figs.  118  and  119,  with  multiple  switching  arrangements 
for  obtaining  currents  in  one-half  ampere  steps  up  to  the  full  capacity 
.  of  the  rheostat.  The  two  latter  types  of  rheostats  may  also  be  used 
I  for  alternating-current  service  and,  in  addition,  a  special  low-voltage 
step-down  transformer  for  obtaining  currents  of  large  amperage  is 
sometimes  used. 

By  the  use  of  storage  batteries  on  direct  current  and  the  use  of 
current  transformers  on  alternating  current,  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
an  artificial  load  of  large  amperage  for  which  the  energy  required  is 
small.  They  also  have  the  advantage  that  heavy  testing  currents, 
in  addition  to  the  consumer's  load,  are  not  taken  from  the  svstem 
so  that  the  fuses  and  conductors  are  not  overloaded  or  in  any  way 
weakened  thereby. 

Instrument  Boxes.  Rotating  standards  are  mounted  in  suit- 
able carrying  cases.  For  testing,  requiring  the  use  of  two  or  more 
indicating  instruments,  a  special  instrument  box  built  to  contain 
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pivots,  a  supply  of  screws,  <iiv»t  nuts,  iliul  huiuls,  et<'.  These 
slinuli!  Ik'  kept  ill  a  sukaldc  haft  if  i'"  other  means  an-  provide*!  tor 
larryiiiK  tliem. 

TYPICAL  WATT-HOLR  METER  TEST 
Commutator-Type  Meters 

For  testing  commutator-type  watt-hour  meters  on  the  con- 
sumer'f.  pn-mi>fs.  tlie  following  nu-thiMl  of  prixtilure  may  Ik*  followed 
aiivuntaj;i-oii>Iy: 

"Found"  Test.  Cnmiul  or 
'>!«,».  Te-t  the  watt-hour  meter 
frainr  for  Kniutul  or  cro->s  with  an 
iip|Hi-ite  i>olarity;  if  one  exists, 
>|«Tial  precaution  shouM  he  taken 
to  KUHnl  against  a  short  cir<-uit 
IxiiiK  inaiie  whih-  removing  the 
loviT  or  the  wires  for  tci-tint;. 

^hiiniCiini'itnirr'.i  hml.  Slnnit 
the  ccin-.uiner's  load,  as  ntpiirtil 
I'v  the  t\iK-  of  wiriiiK  iixtl  in  tlie 
in-.ta)lali..n. 

Crt,).;,,,).     Note  wlicther  the 
watt-hiiiir    miter     cn-ep^;     if    st). 
ri-ciinl  the  time  in  >«-<iiiiiIs  for  u  I 
■  omph'ti-  revnhition  of  the  moving 
eh-mfiu. 

('i'itiiirtiifu.i.  Coimtxt  tlie  in- 
strument lia<l-  Ml  that  correct  test 
na.lings  will  1„.  Mcnrtil.  Figs.  112 

to  n.v 

It  ii  ['iiMoninry  tu  te-t  three-  | 
«irc  Kulcrs  with  the  eurreiit  ci 
in    x-ric-.    m)    tliitt     they    ciiii 
loitihtl   hy    using  one-half  the] 
tcntial  of  the  circuit. 

hnul  Ti.-I.i.     Te-.t  the  watt-hinir  meter  w  ''''  *>  heavy  loail. 

Ti-t  tlic  watt-hour  meter  with  ii  light  hn"'- 

I'ur  some  purpose's  a  normal  load  test  i*  »'^'  n-quireii. 


,    ,,.       ronablr  Wain  Rbf«Mal 


i;in  KLECTRICAL  iIEASURE^^E^'T.< 

Cleaning  and  Adjusting  Parts.  After  t)ii-  "nuiitil"  t.-t 
iiiinlc,  jiivc  tliu  wdtt-hiiiir  nifter  parts  a  pi-iioriil  cliiiiiin;; 
bi'llows,  bnisli,  ami  clotli. 


Itniiuvi'  iiiicl  cxiiuiitio  till'  n-^istiT  aiul  nott-  that  it  i-  fy  - 
In.-tii.ii. 

]ii>IHil  ami  cltim  tin-  t.ip  I«-jiriii):,  tli«-  uppt-r  purt  nf  ti;,  ■ 

KxaTiiim;  tlic  (-tuiimiitator  ami  thi-  Iirn.shcs;  <-U'an  ainI  ;i'; 
them  as  n-iinircil. 

lii-pa-t  aiul  dean  fliv  jowi-I  ami  the  pivot,  ami  rvncv,  if  n-^-i 

Ailju-t  llii^  Iu'ii;ht  uf  tlic  disk  and  remove  niiv  dirt  wliiih  ■ 
liiivr  tulK'ii  (.rtwcrii  till'  iiia^iicts. 

Iii.-lH-ft  anil  rri>la.-i-  tht-  rcnistcr  and  see  that  it  nio^luw  pr-.;- 
wiili  ilirwurrii  <Mi  thf  i^liaft. 

Iii^lint  llic  iiiiiviii};  clciiR-iit  for  Virtit'al  play  and  frtt-ili.i:; 
riiiaiinii,  aiii!  Mr  iliat  llic  iiiftiT  is  frt-C  from  dirt. 

Iii-l«M't  lliL-  \vatt-la<iir  iiifttT  ajruia  for  crt-epin^r^  ami  cur 
>aiii.-.  if  it  (Ai-T-.  fitli.T  l.y  a-ljiistiiif,'  tlitf  starting  foil  or  I.v  pin. 
a  .■Iip.,riilicdi.k. 
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i  Recalibration.     Recalibrate   the   watt-hour   meter   for   correct 

JE  registration  on  a  heavy  load. 

Recalibrate  the  watt-hour  meter  for  correct  registration  on  a 
light  load. 

Make  tests  to  verify  the  accuracy  after  all  necessary  adjust- 
ments have  been  made. 

Reconnect  leads  for  the  consumer's  load  to  the  proper  terminals. 
Make  a  final  inspection  for  the  correct  rotation  of  the  moving  ele- 
ment, the  condition  of  the  meter  loops,  and  the  completeness  of  the 
consumer's  circuit. 

Adjustments.  When  adjusting  full-load  speed  by  changing  the 
position  of  the  magnets,  the  change  produced  in  the  percentage 
accuracy  is  practically  the  same  on  all  loads.  If  a  meter  is  found  3 
per  cent  slow  on  both  full  load  and  light  load,  shifting  the  magnets 
to  increase  the  speed  3  per  cent  will  bring  the  meter  to  approxi- 
mately 100  per  cent  on  both  loads. 

WTien  adjusting  the  light-load  speed  by  varying  the  amount  of 
friction  compensating  torque,  the  effect  is  inversely  proportional  to 
the  load;  that  is,  it  is  2  times  as  much  at  5  per  cent  load  as  at  10  per 
cent  load,  and  one-tenth  as  much  at  full  load  as  at  10  per  cent  load. 
If  the  meter  is  .5  per  cent  slow  at  100  per  cent  load  and  5  per  cent 
slow  at  10  per  cent  load,  shifting  the  light-load  adjustment  to  correct 
the  meter  at  light  load  will  also  correct  the  meter  at  full  load. 

Causes  of  Inaccurate  Readings.  When  meters  are  found  inac- 
curate, there  is  generally  some  condition  in  the  meter  causing  the 
inaccuracy  which  should  be  removed  and  not  compensated  for. 
In  cases  of  this  kind  the  trouble  should  be  located  before  shifting  any 
of  the  adjustments.  The  principal  causes  of  inaccuracies  are  as 
follows: 

Short  or  open  circuit  in  the  armature,  short  circuit  in  the  commutator, 
incorrect  angle  between  the  coils  and  the  commutator,  short  circuit  in  current 
coils,  and  loose  magnets  may  cause  th-^  meter  to  rim  slowly  on  both  full  load 
and  light  load. 

Defective  bearings,  rough  commutator,  too  much  brush  tension,  iron 
filings  on  magnets,  stray  fields,  or  loose  light-load  adjustments  may  cause  the 
meter  to  run  slowly,  particularly  at  light  load. 

Weakened  or  loose  magnets,  or  short  circuits  in  series  resistance  may 
cause  the  meter  to  run  fast  on  both  full  load  and  light  load. 

Too  little  brush  tension,  stray  fields,  vibration  or  loose  light-load  adjust- 
ment may  cause  the  meter  to  run  fast,  particularly  on  light  loacL 
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LiH-  iijwprciiu  ui  HIT  imr»  au  aa  imv  iii  rmil^nen  TB 
mutator  on  which  tlie  brushes  lienr. 

CammuiaioT  and  Iirua)u».  The  commutator 
alwajs  be  kept  in  the  b*-st  possible  condition  ajid 
sparking.  When  the  commutator  and  bnuhes  a 
iiig,  the  wrar  is  very  sinuU  and,  afU-r  they  faavft 
time,  a  coiKlitinn  is  reached  where  the  atnouut 
tically  constant. 

The  commutator  burs  and  the  ends  of  the  1 
on  thcra  are  usually  made  of  silver  and  thpvtc 
tnniished,  due  to  the  prcitenee  of  sulphur  in  liicr  j 
causes  u  slight  increase  in  friction  which  will  mi 
slow  on  liglit  load. 

The  best  results  in  commutator  meters  are  1 

when  the  friction  of  the  cominulator  nnti  bnuh 

when  these  have  reached  a  permanent  tumiitberl  co 

H.       The  ifreatest  amount  of  wear  at  the  bruabcs  n 
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discriminate  between  a  dirty  and  sparking  commutator  and  one 
whose  surface  is  only  slightly  blackened,  due  to  tarnish.  A  com- 
mutator should  never  be  left  sparking,  for  the  condition  wall  grow 
worse  in  time;  when  a  meter  is  subject  to  vibration,  the  brush  tension 
should  be  increased  to  lessen  the  liability  of  sparking. 

The  commutator  should  be  cleaned  with  an  air  syringe  or 
camel's  hair  brush.  If  dust  or  dirt  becomes  lodged  between  the 
segments  so  that  it  cannot  be  blown  out  or  brushed  out,  it  may  be 
removed  by  means  of  a  pointed  tool  passed  betw^een  the  segments. 
Dirt  may  be  removed  from  the  surface  by  means  of  a  narrow  strip 
of  linen  tape  without  entirely  destroying  the  tarnish. 

When  the  commutator  is  roughened,  due  to  sparking,  the  surface 
should  be  polished  with  a  narrow  strip  of  crocus  cloth  which  has 
been  worn  smooth  on  some  hard  metal  object.  After  using  the 
crocus  cloth,  the  commutator  should  be  polished  with  linen  tape. 

Watt-hour  meters,  equipped  with  flat  spring  brushes,  are  more  lia- 
ble to  commutator  trouble  than  those  equipped  with  gravity  brushes. 

Flat  spring  brushes  which  have  become  roughened  should  be 
polished  with  a  strip  of  smooth  crocus  cloth  glued  on  a  strip  of  w^ood. 
If  the  surface  of  the  brush  is  badly  worn  and  the  roughness  cannot 
be  removed  in  this  way,  a  fine  flat  file  may  first  be  used  and  then 
the  brush  should  be  polished  w  ith  the  crocus  cloth. 

The  tension  of  both  brushes  should  be  the  same  and  it  may  be 
adjusted  by  twisting  the  stud  which  supports  the  brush  or  changing 
the  amount  of  spring  where  the  brush  coils  around  the  stud. 

In  gravity  brushes  the  tension  is  regulated  by  moving  a  weight 
on  a  supporting  arm  and  the  tension  is  therefore  quite  uniform. 
Gravity  brushes  are  usually  round  and  the  bearing  surface  is  much 
less  than  for  flat  spring  brushes.  It  is  not  customary  in  general 
practice  to  file  the  surface  of  gravity  brushes. 

Jewels.  The  jewel  should  be  carefully  cleaned  and  examined  at 
every  test  and,  if  found  defective,  should  be  replaced.  The  method 
geiierally  used  to  examine  jewels  is  to  hold  a  fine  pointed  needle 
loosely  between  the  fingers  and  move  it  back  and  forth  across  the 
surface  of  the  jewel.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  detect  a  rough  or 
cracked  jewel.  If  this  test  shows  no  defect,  the  jewel  may  be  re- 
placed in  the  meter  after  it  has  been  carefully  cleaned  with  a  piece 
of  soft  corn  pith. 
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ma;j:noTic  innuences,  or  i)y  excessive  vinratioii.  Jt  i 
tlu'  meter  is  reduced,  due  to  excessive  vibration,  ere 
to  occur  and  proper  resetting  of  the  light-load  adjust 
sary  to  overcome  this  condition.  This  trouble  is  i 
occur  in  a  comnuitator  meter,  as  the  eompensatin^  < 
greater  than  in  an  inihiction  meter. 

In  some  types  of  induction  meters,  one  or  more  lioK 
in  tlie  rotating  disk  which  tend  to  stop  eroepiiijj,  -wl 
under  tlie  potential  magnet  pole. 

A  common  method  of  preventing  a  creep  is  to  f 
edgt*  of  the  disk  a  clip  or  U-shai)ed  piece  of  iron  wire  \vh 
cd  hy  tlie  permanent  magnets,  and  tends  to  remain  ii 
|)()siti(>n  wlien  it  is  closest  to  one  of  the  iK)les.  The  effi 
may  In*  varied  by  changing  its  length  or  position;  care  i 
in  its  u<e  to  see  that  it  is  located  so  as  not  to  hit  th 
interfere  ^vith  the  meter  starting  on  light  load.     Whei 
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Causes  of  Inaccuracies.  The  principal  causes  of  inaccuracies  in 
induction  meters  are  as  follows: 

Short  circuit  in  current  or  potential  coils  and  loose  magnets  may  cause 
the  meter  to  run  slow  on  both  full  load  and  light  load. 

Loose  light-load  adjustment,  defective  bearings,  or  other  excessive  friction 
may  cause  the  meter  to  run  slowly,  principally  on  light  load. 

Short  circuit  in  series  reactance  of  potential  coil,  or  weakened  or  looee 
magnets  may  cause  the  meter  to  run  fast  on  both  full  and  light  load. 

Short  circuit  in  current  coils,  vibration,  loose  or  defective  light-load  adjust- 
ments may  cause  the  meter  to  run  fast,  principally  on  light  load. 

A  short  circuit  in  the  c\irrent  coils  of  an  induction  meter  will  generally 
cause  creeping  and  the  meter  will  often  run  fast  on  light  load.  Meters  with 
this  defect  cannot  be  adjusted  and  should  be  returned  to  the  meter  shop  for 
repairs. 

Occasionally  the  shaft  of  an  induction  meter  will  rattle  in  the  upper  bear- 
ing, thus  causing  a  certain  amount  of  wear  on  the  bearings  as  well  as  being  a 
source  of  annoyance  to  the  consumer.  In  most  instances  changing  the  bearings 
so  as  to  alter  the  vibrating  length  of  the  shaft  will  remedy  it. 

The  full-  and  light-load  tests  on  these  meters  are  made  in  a  manner  similar 
to  those  described  for  commutator  meters. 

Defective  jewels  or  pivots  should  be  treated  the  same  as  for  commutator 
met<'rs. 

Precautions.  Ammeters  and  voltmeters  should  never  be  used 
for  testing  alternating-current  watt-hour  meters,  as  they  will  not 
correctly  measure  the  true  watts  on  power  factors  less  than  unity. 
Tests  may  be  made  with  rotating  standards,  indicating  wattmeters, 
or  with  calibrated  resistances. 

Improper  quarter-phasing  may  sometimes  introduce  errors  on 
low  power  factors  which  are  not  apparent  when  testing  the  meter 
with  an  artificial  noninductive  load.  Consequently,  it  has  been 
found  desirable  at  times  to  test  meters  under  actual  operating  con- 
ditions, when  they  are  installed  on  inductive  loads.  This  may  be 
done  conveniently,  when  rotating  standards  are  used  for  testing. 

Induction  meters,  installed  in  connection  with  current  trans- 
formers whose  ratio  has  been  accurately  determined,  are  often 
tested  as  5-ampere  secondary  meters;  it  is  advisable,  however,  to 
recheck  the  transformer  ratio  at  intervals  of  about  five  years  or  to 
test  the  meter  and  current  transformer  as  a  unit. 

Methods  Applied  to  Polyphase  Meters.  Tested  an  Single-Phase 
Meters,  Poh^phase  meters  consisting  of  two  separate  single-phase 
elements  may  be  tested  as  single-phase  meters  by  connecting  the 
voltage  coils  in  parallel  and  the  current  coils  in  series.    If  the  test 
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connected  in  three-phase  circuits. 

Biith  elements  of  a  three-phase  meter  should  t 
forward  direction,  when  the  power  factor  of  the  c 
per  cent ;  when  the  power  factor  drops  below  50  per 
of  Die  meter  connected  alone  will  cause  a  backv 
the  other  element  alone  will  cause  a  forward  rotat: 
the  circuit  and  disconnecting  the  leads  to  each  cl 
the  direction  of  rotation  of  each  may  be  noted.  II 
of  an  induction  motor  which  can  be  run  idle,  the 
l)e  less  than  51)  per  cent  and  with  this  load  the  dir 
of  the  disk  would  be  backwards  with  one  element  t 
foTwarA  with  the  other  element  disconnected.  If  i 
fully  loaded  so  us  to  bring  the  power  factor  above 
tests,  made  as  iK'foro,  indicate  a  forward  rotation 
each  element  acting  independently,  it  proves  thai 
are  correct. 

WATT-HOUR  METER  RECODn 
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ij»  company.  Besides  the  meter  number,  the  card  should  indicate  the 
r5  make  of  the  meter,  type,  factory  number,  capacity,  register  constant, 
r  date  of  purchase,  where  installed,  and  date  of  installations,  also 
dates  of  removal  from  previous  installations.  On  the  same  card 
gf  may  be  entered  the  results  of  tests  and  repairs  made  on  the  meter,  so 
f7  that  from  it  can  be  obtained  a  complete  history  of  the  meter  from 
^    the  time  of  its  purchase. 

J  Record  of  Consumers.    This  is  preferably  a  card  record,  and  is 

jj    kept  either  alphabetically  according  to  consumers'  names  or  alpha- 

„    beticallv  bv  streets,  and  in  the  order  of  the  numbers  on  each  street. 

This  record  should  show  the  consumer's  name  and  address;  the 

capacity,  number,  and  kind  of  meter  installed;  the  connected  load; 

,     the  date  of  installation;  and  any  changes  of  the  meter  or  load.    This 

record  is  sometimes  combined  with  the  reading-card  record,  but  it 

is  advantageous  to  have  it  as  a  separate  record  which  will  always 

be  in  the  office. 

Reading  Cards.  Meter-reading  cards  should,  preferably,  be 
kept  in  loose-leaf  form,  arranged  in  the  order  of  streets  and  numbers, 
in  which  it  is  most  convenient  to  read  the  meters,  and  bound  in  post 
or  ring  binders.  Each  binder  should  contain  a  day's  route  for  a 
meter  reader.  It  is  sometimes  found  advantageous  to  arrange  each 
route  book  alphabetically  according  to  streets,  with  a  route  card  in 
,  the  front  to  show  the  order  in  which  they  should  be  read.  This 
;  method  facilitates  the  looking  up  of  the  cards  in  the  office.  Reading 
f  cards  should  contain  the  consumer's  name  and  address,  with  his 
ledger  account  number,  the  description  of  the  meter,  the  connected 
load,  the  location  of  the  meter,  the  character  of  the  premises,  and 
also  special  instructions  for  the  meter  reader  in  regard  to  reading 
that  particular  meter.  Below  this  information  should  be  spaces  for 
recording  the  meter  readings  for  a  number  of  consecutive  times. 
Spaces  should  also  be  provided  for  entering  the  readings  of  maximum 
demand  devices  when  they  are  used. 

Test  Cards.  The  test  card  is  the  original  record  of  the  watt- 
hour  meter  test  and  is  filled  in  by  the  meter  tester  when  the  obser- 
vations are  made.  It  should  have  entered  on  it  the  consumer's  name 
and  address  for  tests  made  in  service,  the  kind  of  test,  description 
of  the  meter,  all  data  on  which  the  accuracy  of  the  meter  was  deter- 
mined on  both  the  found  and  the  lelft  tests,  and  a  record  of  all  adjust- 
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niciits  or  repairs  made  on  the  iiu'tor.  It  sliould  al<o  -!:■ 
instruments  were  used  in  making  tlu?  test.  One  form  of  Xx-' 
shown  in  Fig.  120.  The  test  eards  sliould  l>e  filed  for  refrroii- 
order  of  the  meter  numhers. 

Accuracy  Records.  The  results  of  meter  tests  shoiihi  i 
lated  monthly  and  yearly,  to  give  a  general  knowledge  uf  t'i 
acy  of  metering.  It  is  desirable  to  make  ciitferent  lal 
arranged  aeeording  to  the  makes  an<I  types  of  meters,  fn-*ii 
tests,  kind  of  enrrent,  and  any  other  special  feature  on  wh: 
mation  may  he  desired,  sueh  as,  for  instance,  the  charartt. 
hearings  u>ed  in  tlie  meters.  These  tabulations  should  ." 
nninl)er  of  meters  and  the  percentage  of  tlie  whole  falliiii: 
certain  limits  of  error,  in  form  somewhat  like  the  foHowir.j; 

Kiiul  of  t<*M 

Make  (»f  iiutrr 


Kiml  of  cUlTrlit . 
Kiinl  tjf  Ix'arinj:. 


^ 


rull-L<»:iiI  Trsfs  I.idiT-b).. 

No.  I\'rr«.|it  No.         I 


I  I 

I 

I 


Mf-iiTs  iioi  ni'onliriii  ' 

M«'i«  i-v  iirwI'T  70'  ,  '  I 

M.'t.-r-  70'  ,  iu  SO'  ;  I  I 

M.-i.-rsM)'  ,  iu  '.M)'  ,  } 

M.  ..T-'H)'  ,    I0  •»•!    ,  j 

M«".T>m-,'  ,  To  '.Js'  ,  i 

Tu; .il  lui'Trr^  .'■low  o\«T 'J' ,  I  ' 

.     .M.!.-i>    •»^*  ,  io  lo-J' ,  .  ' 

M.  i.T*^  HL",  I0  HU'  , 

MiT.r.  I!)l'  ,  to  liu'  , 

M-i.T-  1  in'  ,  1,,  rji)'  , 

M.i.r-  IJn' ,  1.)  i;;n'  , 

M<  ••■r-  ti\  t  r  !.;••'  , 
.     '1  m:;i1  nii'i  r-  f.i-t  ovt-r  J'  ,  '  ,         • 

M.  I.  r-  !»ii'  .   1(1  lol'  .  I 

.\".«  rmi-   \'(iir:i>-v  _ 

In  iln-  <la>>itu-;iiiuri-<  Im-Ihw  lOO',',  tin*  lowtT  liKuros  are  iiK-liiilt-; 
III  ilir  r!:i^«.iti(Mnnu-  :ilM)vr  Kxr,',  tlui  Iii^IuT  fi^urt'd  :iro  iiirhiiii^! 

TIm'  allnwahlr   rani:c  of  accuracy  in   commercial    met 

li\r<l  l)\   inmmi--i(»M-  in  m«)^t  of  the  States   where    this   m 

n- Ilia  I  I'd,  at    1  {mt  rnit  fa-t  nr  slow,  or  W  per  cent  to  IiJ-l  r 

W  hrii  an  a\(ram'  fiiinn"  i-;  nscij  for  repi>rling  the  accuracv 

\  idnal  nnif-r-.  ihc  talxilation  <-an  he  matle  of  these  re>ults  in: 

li.-lini;  till-  rr-nlt>  al  liLiiit  an«l  full  loads  separately. 
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REPORT 
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TO 
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Fig.  120.     Watt-Hour  Meter  Test  Card.     Obverse  and  Reverse  Sides 
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may  appear  to  have  done  so,  just  as  in  reading  a  clock,  the  hour 
hand  is  not  ri'iid  on  any  hour  until  the  minute  hand  has  completed 
its  revohition  previous  to  that  hour.  This  leads  to  the  general 
precaution  that  wlien  one  hand  of  the  meter  dial  is  on  "9",  special 
care  must  t>e  taken  that  the  hand  of  the  next  higher  dial  is  not  read 
too  high,  as  it  may  appear  to  have  reached  the  next  number,  but 
will  not  ha\'c  done  so  until  the  hand  at  "9"  has  come  to  zero. 


The  hands  on  adjacent  dials  revolve  in  opposite  directions; 
therefore,  readings  should  always  be  checked  after  being  written 
down,  as  it  is  easy  to  mistake  the  direction  of  the  rotation  of  the  dial 
hand.     It  is  advisable  to  read  the  hands  from  right  to  left  in  checking. 

The  marking  of  the  dial  values  differs  on  some  makes  of  meters. 
Units  or  tens  over  a  dial  indicate  the  value  of  each  division  of  the 
,1,  Figs.  121  and  122;  10, 100,  or  1000  over  a  dial  indicates  the  value 
Df  a  complete  revolution  of  the  hand  of  that  dial.  Fig.  123.    Some 
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that  the  meter  element  can  be  made  fully  as  accurate  and  sensitive 
electrically  as  an  indicating  meter.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  pen- 
actuating  solenoids  are  energized  from  a  separate  source  of  energj', 
the  recording  element  can  be  provided  with  as  high  a  torque  as  may 
be  desirable,  without  any  impairment  whatever  of  the  sensitivenet  j 
of  the  meter  element. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the 
meter  operates  on  the  saii:^ 
principle  as  instruments  of 
the  Keh-in  balance  tj^w. 
The  movable  meter  con- 
tact acts  as  the  zero-read- 
ing pointer  of  the  meter 
coils,  and  the  pen  arm,  as 
the  tor^on  pointer. 


Time-lagged  maximum 
demand  instruments  are 
actuated  directly  by  the 
current  or  power  in  the  cir- 
cuit but  are  so  designed  as 
to  be  slow  acting;  that  is,  a 
certain  time  kg  is  intro- 
duced so  that  they  will  not 
indicate  instantaneous  max- 
ima, but  will  require  the 
continuance  of  the  load  over 
a  considerable  intcr\'al  for 
the  device  to  register  its 
full  value.  These  devices 
will  register  accurate  values 
of  maximum  demand  oa 
var>'ing  or  rapidly  fluctuating 
loads  their  indication  will  dept^'nd  on  the  character  of  the  load 
and  will  nut  indicate  the  average  value  of  demand  over  the  time 
interval  of  the  meter.  Tiiesc  int^truments  are  made  both  as  a 
demand  and  watt  demand  indicators. 


(■oniparativ 
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i  MEASUREMENT  OF  MAXIMUM  DEMAND 

^  Taking  Care  of  Peak  Load.    Electrical  energy  diiTers  from 

f^  other  commodities  in  that  it  can  be  economically  supplied  only 
■5  when  generated  at  the  time  the  consumer  requires  it.  ^\^lile  elec- 
li  tricity  can  be  stored  and  great  storage  batteries  are  usually  installed 
^  with  a  large  system  in  which  continuity  of  service  is  important,  it 
"  has  not  been  found  economical  to  use  these  for  carrying  the  peak 
y  load  even  for  a  short  season,  and  thev  are  usually  maintained  merely 

*  as  an  insurance  against  interruptions  to  service. 

'^  The  capacity  of  a  central  station  and  distributing  system  is 

determined  not  by  the  amount  of  energy  which  will  be  required  but 
by  the  maximum  demand  for  power  which  will  be  made  at  any  one 

,    time.    The  cost  of  furnishing  electrical  energy  may  be  considered 

*  as  consisting,  first,  of  the  investment  necessary  to  furnish  and  dis- 

*  tribute  it,  which  is  determined  by  the  maximum  load  to  be  carried, 
)  and,  second,  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  supply  of  energy.  It 
I  is  evident  that,  generally  speaking,  a  consumer  who  uses  power  for 
'■  ten  hours  a  day  can  be  supplied  with  less  station  capacity  and  con- 
f  sequently  with  less  expense  than  a  consumer  who  uses  five  times 
f  the  amount  of  power  for  two  hours  during  the  day  although  the  same 
\     amount  of  energy  is  used  by  each  one. 

Differential  systems  of  rates  have  been  devised,  and  generally 
adopted,  which  seek  to  proportion  the  rates  for  electricity  accord- 
ing to  the  cost  of  supplying  it  under  diiTerent  conditions  of  use. 
WTiile  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  system  of  rates  to  apportion 
correctly  all  the  costs  to  the  diiTerent  consumers,  demand  systems  of 
rates  have  made  it  possible  to  extend  the  use  of  electrical  power  to 
long  hour  users  by  giving  them  the  benefit  of  somewhat  lower  prices 
which  are  merited  by  the  decreased  cost  of  service  under  such 
conditions. 

Definitions  of  Terms.  The  terms  used  in  connection  with  the 
measurement  of  demand  as  applied  to  the  sale  of  electrical  energy 
have  not  yet  been  definitely  standardized,  and  there  is  some  lack  of 
agreement  in  the  way  they  are  defined  by  different  electrical  associ- 
ations. The  following  definitions,  however,  will  be  sufficiently 
explanatory  for  present  purposes. 

Demand.  Demand  is  a  load  specified,  contracted  for,  or  used, 
and  may  be  stated  in  kilowatts,  horsepower,  or  any  terms  specified. 
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Siiiniltiniriiiis  Mfi.rliiiiiiii  Drmfiiiff.  Siiniilts 
ml  is  till'  t;rt!itfst  sum  of  sjmiliir  dfinaiHls  of 
iirririK  at  till'  saiiit'  tiliK",  or  it  is  tin*  coincidfiit 
iiiiri.ls  i.f  thf  siiliiiivisiiitis  of  my  part  of  a  <li 

lUrrrxlhi  FurU.r.  Hivcrsity  fiu-tor  is  tlii' 
culls  iiinxiniiim  ilfiimml  of  a  iuiiiiIht  nf  stTvit 
isiril.iitiiif;  s\  stini  to  tlif  sum  tit  tin*  muxiimi 
iTciit  xTviccs  or  siilnlivisioiis  of  ji  distrilii 
luiiii  riL'iirit  to  tlu'  tinu-  at  wliicli  tiu-y  (ic<-i; 
iriiiii.'s  n'viT>c.|  aiul  the  liivcrsity  factor  is 
iil»T;:ri-iitfr  thiiii  unity. 

Ih-mtiml  f'wfnr.  IVuiaiul  factor  is  tliv  rut 
ii(i!ii]  of  any  systt'ui  or  itistiiHutioii  to  the  tott 
->  ■^Ii'ui  or  iristallatioii  iuuKt  ciiiisi<leriiti»in. 

1,-iiii  Furfur.  Loail  factor  of  a  madiine,  iiis 
III'  ratio  of  ilic  avcraj^c  power  to  the  iiiaximi 
liiiu  iM-rin<I  of  time.  The  average  ptiivcr  is  tt 
imi  iif  till"',  Muli  as  a  month  or  year,  and  th 
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hours  use  of  the  maximum  load  to  the  total  number  of  hours  in  one 
day,  or  by  the  expression 

T       ^  p    ^        Average  dailv  hours  use  of  maximum  load 
Load  ractor  = ' ^. 

lUmtrathe  Example.  A  consumer  has  an  installation  of  CO 
50-watt  lamps.  He  uses  only  18  at  one  time,  and  his  watt-hour 
meter  at  the  end  of  a  month  shows  a  consumption  of  81  kilowatt 
hours.     What  is  his  demand  factor;  his  load  factor? 

18 
Demand  factor  =:t7;  =  60% 

81 
Average  load       =  -— — r-  = .  1 1 25  kw. 
^  30X24 

Maximum  load  =18X50  =  900  watts  or  .9  kw. 

.1125 
I  .oad  factor         = '- — —  =  1 2  J  % 

•1/ 

or 

81 
Average  daily  hours  use  of  maximum  load  =-— — ^  =  3 

Load  factor  =  -tt  =  1 2i% 

24         ^^ 

Determination  of  Load  Factor.  The  cost  of  supplying  elec- 
tricity, as  already  stated,  depends  not  only  upon  the  amount  of 
electricity  delivered,  but  also  on  the  rate  at  which  it  is  delivered  or, 
in  other  words,  on  the  consumer's  load  factor. 

Time  Element,  Load  factors  are  usually  computed  on  a  monthly 
I  or  yearly  basis.  A  period  of  one  year  is  a  complete  cycle  of  time 
and  covers  the  use  of  power  through  the  different  seasons;  and  it 
is  consequently  useful  for  determining  the  investment  or  capacity 
required  to  handle  a  given  installation.  The  monthly  load  factor 
is  useful  for  making  comparisons  of  variations  in  use  of  power  from 
month  to  month,  or  for  the  same  month  in  different  years.  It  is, 
therefore,  evident  that  the  annual  load  factor  is  the  most  logical  one 
for  billing  purposes  and  on  very  large  business  it  is  generally  used; 
on  smaller  business,  it  is  usually  more  expedient  to  use  the  monthly 
load  factor. 

Average  and  Maximum,  Loads.  The  determination  of  the  load 
factor  requires  a  knowledge  of  both  the  average  and  maximum  load. 
The  average  load  can  be  obtained  from  the  total  kilowatt  hours 
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where  the  measurement  of  tlie  muximuiii  load  « 
would  entail  an  expense  that  the  buMineas  Miuld 
sdiediiles  of  maximuni  loads,  however,  must  bi 
and  can  nf>t  operate  with  equal  fairness  utidcr  oJl  < 
actual  measurement  of  (lemanil  by  a  suitable  (Je\-i 
ever  possible,  and  is  particularly  iwcvsaarv  foi 
MAXIMUM  DEMAND  DEVrCE 
Maxiniutu  demand  devices  may  be  dassil 
instruments  which  indicate  or  rectird  tiic  mnxin 
existeil  in  a  circuit  and  devices  which  limit  the  sii 
the  consumption  of  cnerRy  with  refereiM*  to  n  fix 
or  period  of  time.  The  iiistriunciits  for  tu^ 
demand  may  he  further  classified  with  rerfrencc 
their  iiKlicatiim,  iiito  instruments  giving  instwits 
or  interval  maximum  demands, 

InstantanCQUi  Maadniuin  JPBam^FW^ 
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alile  fur  deterniining  the  maximum  load  occurring  at  any  time  and 
have  tin;  ailvantan;*;  that  they  show  all  the  fluctuations  of  the  load 
and  the  time  at  which  they  occurred.  The  maximum  load  can  also 
\k  averaged  over  any  desired  interval,  providing  the  load  is  not  too 
fluctuating.  These  instruments  are  obtainable  in  many  types  but 
as  a  rule  are  so  expensive  in  first  cost  and  maintenance  that  they 
are  not  suitable  f«»r  general  use  on  consumers'  premises.     For  special 


tests  and  large  installations  they  are  very  satisfactory  and  provide 
mplete  analysis  of  the  load  carried.  Curve-drawing  instruments 
may  be  divided,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  record  obtained,  into 
circular  chart  instruments,  which  give  a  record  for  24  hours,  and 
continuous  chart  recording  instruments,  which  give  a  record  for  one 
or  two  months.  The  charts  are  driven  by  a  clock  and,  in  the  con- 
tinuous chart  instruments,  the  speed  of  the  chart  may  be  from  one 
to  six  or  eight  inches  per  hour,  the  time  the  chart  will  last  depending 
on  the  speed.  The  following  instruments  will  illustrate  the  two 
types  of  recorders: 
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Interval  Maximum  Demand  InstnimenU 

The  interval  t>-pe3  oF  maximum  demand  instruments  are  in  tbe 
nature  of  attacbmeiits  to  watt-hour  meters  and  show  the  tnaTimniri 
load  integrated  over  a  fixed  time  inter\~al.  These  instmments  mit 
of  two  general  classes:  those  that  indicate  the  nfTiTniim  load  only, 
and  those  that  indicate  the  successive  values  of  inten'al  demand  in 
the  circuit  and  the  time  at  which  they  occur.  The  latter  dass  of 
instruments  can  lie  used  to  obtain  the  simultaneous  maTimiim  (Je- 
mand  of  service  measured  by  a  number  of  watt-hour  meters  supplied, 
from  one  or  several  3er\'ice3,  by  adding  the  values  of  demand  at  the 
same  time  of  day  as  shown  by  each  instrument. 


jUrfir  CMinniF 


Maxicator.  Oj^rating  Principle.  The  maxicator  indicates  the 
maximum  interval  <lcmand  occurring  in  a  circuit  but  does  not  show 
the  time  at  which  it  occurred.  Ilie  maxicator  is  exactly  similar  to 
the  ordiimrx-  watt-liour  meter  register  except  that  it  has  added 
thcrctii  a  separate  train  of  gears  carrying  a  maximum  indicating 
IH)inter.  ^la.\i<at<)rs  are  designed  to  be  mounted  in  place  of  the 
stiiiidanl  iiii'tcr  registers,  since  they  give  both  the  total  consumption 
and  the  niciisiintl  maximum  demand  elements  of  the  reading. 

A  front  view  of  a  niaxi<-at<)r  is  shown  in  Fig.  134.  Hw  four 
small  <U)ii  hands  J  lurrespond  to  the  dial  hands  of  theordinaiymtt* 
himr  meter  register  anil  give  a  reading  of  the  total  consumption. 
The  large  eeiitt-r  dial  haixl  /}  is  the  maximum  demand  pointer  umI 
indicates,  on  the  large  external  scale  C,  the  measured  *"■"""""  d^ 
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closed  by  the  meter  element  whenever  there  is  a  change  in  the  quan- 
tity measured.  The  operation  of  the  pen-moving  relay  principle  is 
illustrated  by  the  alternating-current  voltmeter,  Fig.  127.  The 
general  arrangements  of  parts  and  circuits  of  this  instrument  are 
shown  in  Fig.  128.  The  meter  element  is  composed  of  two  pairs  of 
fixed  coils,  and  two  movable  coils  located  between  the  fixed  coils 
mounted  on  a  pivoted  lever.  The  movable  x^oils  carry  a  relay  con- 
tact located  between  two  stationary  relay  contacts  of  the  solenoid 
circuits.  The  recording  element 
comprises  the  pen-actuating  sole- 
noids; their  iron  plungers,  which 
are  sui)ported  by  a  T-shaped  arm; 
the  pen  arm  connected  to  the 
T-lever  by  a  pin  bearing  and  pro- 
vided at  the  upper  end  with  a  pin 
that  moves  in  a  stationary  guide 
slot;  and  the  recording  pt»n,  ar- 
ranged to  pass  across  the  papier 
moved  bv  clockwork  not  shown 
in  the  (lia.r:ram.  A  helical  control 
spring  connects  the  movable- 
coil  svstcm  of  the  meter  ele- 
nic  lit  with  the  movable  pivoted 
T-lever  of  the  recording  element. 

If  the  voltage  rises,  the  left-hand  end  of  the  moving-coil  system 
is  drawn  down  and  the  right-hand  end  up,  which  closes  the  movable 
meter  contact  against  the  lower  fixed'  contact  and  completes  the 
circuit  through  the  right-hand  solenoid.  The  plunger  of  this  solenoid 
is  pulled  down  and  moves  the  pen  to  the  right.  At  the  same  time 
the  tension  on  the  control  spring  increases.  When  the  moment  of 
the  control  spring  tension  becomes  equal  to  the  moment  of  the 
attraction  and  repulsion  between  the  fixed  and  moving  coils,  the 
relay  contact  opens  and  the  pen  stops.  If  the  voltage  falls,  the 
upjxT  relay  contact  closes  and  the  left-hand  solenoid  moves  the  pen 
to  the  left  until  the  relieved  tension  of  the  control  spring  allows  the 
relay  contact  to  open;  whereupon  the  pen  stops. 

The  work  of  the  meter  element  is  thus  confined  to  the  function 
of  makui.^<  nnd  breaking  the  solenoid  circuit.     Therefore  it  is  evident 
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that  the  met«r  element  can  be  made  fully  as  accurate  and  senative 
electrically  as  an  indicating  meter.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  pen- 
actuating  solenoids  are  enei^ized  from  a  separate  source  of  energy', 
the  recording  element  can  be  provided  with  as  high  a  torque  as  may 
be  desirable,  without  any  impairment  whatever  of  the  sensitiveae^  j 
of  the  meter  element. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the 
meter  operates  on  the  saD::> 
principle  as  instruments  of 
the  Kelvin  balance  t\'pe. 
The  movable  meter  con- 
tact acts  as  the  zero-read- 
ing pointer  of  the  meter 
coils,  and  the  pen  arm,  as 
the  torsion  pointer. 

Time-Lasxcd  Maximum  D^ 
mand  InitrumenU 

Time-lagged  maximum 
demand  instruments  are 
actuated  directly  by  the 
current  or  power  in  the  cir- 
cuit but  are  so  desigred  as 
to  be  slow  acting;  that  is,  a 
certain  time  lag  is  intro- 
duced so  that  they  will  not 
indicate  instantaneous  max- 
ima, but  will  require  the 
continuance  of  the  load  o\-er 
a  coniudersble  inter%'al  tot 
the  device  to  register  its 
full  value.  These  devices 
(-..(-rf. .V ■■! r..wni EMr,^  r^m,any  ^-lil  register  accumtc  values 

of  inayimtiTn  demand  on 
comparatively  ^^tcitily  loiiils,  but  on  varying  or  rapidly  fluctuating 
loads  tht'ir  iiKii<-iition  will  depend  on  the  character  of  the  load 
mid  will  not  indicate  the  averu|;e  value  of  demand  over  the  time 
intcrvid  of  the  meter.  These  instruments  are  made  both  aa  a 
demand  and  watt  demand  indicators. 
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Wright  Demand  Indicator.  One  of  the  earliest  devices  used  for 
the  measurement  of  maximum  loads  was  tlic  Wright  demand  indi- 
cator, iiive»te<l  1  y  Mr.  Arthur  Wright,  of  England,  and  now  manu- 
factured in  this  country  by  the  General  Electric  Company.  This 
is  a  device  for  measuring  the  maximum  ampere  demand  of  appreci- 
able duration  in  an  electrical  circuit.  It  may  be  used  on  continuous- 
or  alternating-current  circuits,  and  records  the  maximum  current 
which  has  parsed  through  it  since  it  was  last  set.  It  is  purposely 
designed  to  be  slow  acting  and,  on  a  steady  load,  records  about  90 
per  cent  of  it  in  4  minutes,  97  per 
cent  in    10  minutes  and  the  full 

load,  in  from  30  to  40  minutes,  Fig.  '■"'^^ 

129. 

Operating  Principle.  The  in- 
dicator consists  essentially  of  a 
U-shaped  glass  tube.  Fig.  l.'iO, 
terminating  in  a  bulb  at  each  end, 
with  an  overflow  tube  branching 
from  the  base  of  the  right-hand 
bulb.  The  U  part  of  the  tube  is 
filled  with  sulphuric  add  which  is 
colored  to  make  it  visible.  The 
bulbs  are  fillc<l  with  air  and  are 
practically  of  the  same  volume. 
A  heating  band  of  resistance  metal 
is  place<l  around  the  left-hand 
bulb.  A^Tien  the  current  is  passed 
through  the  band,  the  heat  gen- 
erate<l  causes  the  air  in  the  bulb 
to  expand,  forcing  the  liquid  down 
in  that  branch  of  the  U  and  up  in 
the  other,  from  which  it  passes 
into  the  overflow  tube.     A  scale 

placed  behind  the  overflow  tube  is  calibrated  to  show  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  current  which  has  passed  through  the  instrument. 
The  difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  two  bulbs  is  that 
which  causes  the  displacement  of  the  liquid;  consequently,  any 
change  in  the  exterior  temperature  causes  equal  air  expan^on  or 
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i>  the  General  Electric  Company  for  use  on  power  circuits;  this  consists 
a  essentially  of  a  pol\phase  watt-hour  meter  with  both  electrical  ele- 
F  ments  acting  on  the  top  disk,  and  a  very  strong  damping  system 
•:  acting  on  the  lower  disk  to  provide  the  necessary  time  lag.  The 
I-  rotating  element  is  controlled  and  opposed  by  three  phosphor- 
bronze  springs,  connected  in  series,  which  permit  the  moving  element 
If  to  make  three  complete  revolutions  while  the  indicating  pointer 
i  makes  a  single  revolution.  In  place  of  a  register,  there  is  provided 
.  a  single  graduated  dial  and  two  pointers,  one  of  which  indicates  the 
f    energy  passing  through  the  indicator  at  any  time,  subject  to  a  cor- 


rection due  to  time  lag.  The  other  painter  is  dri^'en  by  the  first,  is 
left  at  the  maximum  position  reache<l  by  it,  and  indicates  the  maxi- 
mum power  which  has  passed  through  the  device  since  it  was  last 
set.  The  time  lag  of  this  instrument  is  defined  as  the  time  necessary 
to  indicate  90  per  cent  of  the  load  impressed  on  it  during  the  interval, 
and  it  is  possible  to  obtain  different  time  lags  of  from  one  to  five 
minutes. 

Characteristics  and  Uses.  The  accuracy  of  the  watt  demand 
indicator  will  depend  largely  on  the  care  in  calibration,  and  it  is 
uniFiirm  throughout  the  range  of  the  instrument.  This  instrument 
is  direct  reading  but  it  does  not  give  the  time  of  the  demand  nor 
any  permanent  record  of  it  and  the  previous  record  is  destroyed  at 
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8^  Mechanical  Action.  The  action  of  the  instrument  is  as  follows: 
iir  The  instant  power  flows  through  the  instrument,  the  main  disk 
mrftrotates  at  a  speed  proportional  to  the  load,  driving  the  watt-hour 
irgear  train  and  oscillating  the  escapement  claw.  The  auxiliary  disk 
Intends  to  deflect  instantly  to  indicate  the  load,  but  is  prevented  by 
ft^the  escapement  claw  engaging  its  wheel.  As  the  claw  oscillates, 
^•the  teeth  of  the  escapement  wheel  are  allowed  to  pass  one  by  one 
,^  until  the  tension  on  the  spring,  opposing  the  deflection  of  this  disk, 
balances  the  torque  developed  in  the  disk.  The  system  is  then  in 
^  equilibrium,  the  demand  pointer  indicating  the  load;  and  although 
_  the  main  disk  continues  to  rotate  as  long  as  the  load  is  maintained 
on  the  circuit,  no  further  deflection  will  take  place,  since  the 
escapement  claw  oscillates  freely  between  the  teeth  of  the  escape- 
ment wheel. 

The  mechanism  is  verv  similar  to  the  ordinarv  clock,  the  auxili- 
ar\'  disk  furnishing  the  power  for  driving  the  escapement,  like  a 
main  spring,  wTiile  the  rate  of  movement  is  controlled  by  the  motion 
of  the  main  disk  which  performs  the  function  of  a  balance  wheel. 
A  ratchet  and  pawl  on  the  auxiliary  shaft  allow  the  auxiliary  disk, 
under  spring  tension,  to  drop  back  to  equilibrium  when  the  load 
falls  below  the  maximum,  but  prevents  its  being  deflected  to  its 
former  maximum  position  until  allowed  to  do  so  by  the  escapement, 
as  before. 

Characteristics.  The  time  required  to  reach  equilibrium,  when 
any  constant  load  is  passed  through  the  instrument,  is  constant, 
since  the  deflection  and  rate  of  deflection  vary  in  direct  proportion. 
The  maximum  demand  pointer  can  be  reset  to  zero  by  pressing  a 
sealed  button  on  the  top  of  the  cover. 

The  watt-hour  demand  meter  depends  for  its  accuracy  upon  its 
initial  calibration  and  on  the  character  of  the  load.  It  is  direct 
reading  but,  as  in  the  other  instruments  of  this  class,  the  time  of  the 
demand  is  not  given  nor  any  permanent  record  made.  The  initial 
cost  is  not  high  and  the  meter  has  the  advantage  of  low  installation 
cost,  since  both  watt-hour  meter  and  maximum  indicator  are  com- 
bined in  one. 

This  indicator  is  designed  in  combination  with  single-phase 
alternating-current  meters,  both  tw^o  and  three  wire,  with  time 
intervals  of  5,  15,  and  30  minutes. 
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Maxkator.  Oiiemilng  Principle.  The  tnancati 
niiixiiiiuni  inturva!  dfraaiHl  ottuiring  in  a  rircuit  bul 
tlif  time  at  wliicli  it  occnirrwl.  The  maxicator  is  ex 
tlie  ordinary-  wutt-hoiir  mi-ter  register  except  thai 
tlicrt'tii  a  separate  train  of  gears  carrj'ing  a  maxit 
IMiiiiter.  Maxioators  arc  designed  to  be  mounted  i 
staixlanl  meter  registers,  since  they  give  both  the  tot 
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mand  during  a  30-,  15-,  or  5-iDiniite  internal,  as  desired.  This  dial 
hand  is  merely  a  friction  pointer  and  is  not  coiuiected  directly  in  the 
train  of  gears,  being  held  in  place  bj'  a  leaf  spring  bearing  against  its 
shaft. 

Register  Element.  The  register  element  of  the  maxieator  oper- 
ates as  an  ordiTiary  watt-hour  mifter  register  and  has  connected  with 
it,  through  a  train  of  gears,  a  driving  element  that  engages  with  the 
large  dial  hand.  Therefore,  as  the  meter  progresses  the  maxieator 
register  will  carry  forward  this  driving  element,  which  in  turn  will 
carry  forward  the  large  friction  dial  hand  at  the  same  rate  of  speed 
and,  consequently,  at  a  speetl  directly  proportional  to  the  consump- 
tion of  energy  passing  through  the  watt-hour  meter.  This  driving 
will  be  continued  until  the  end  of  the  30-,  15-,  or  5-minutc  inter\'al, 
when  a  solenoid  connected  with  the  driving  element  will  be  energized 


by  means  of  a  contact-making  motor  or  clock,  and  will  reset  the 
driving  element  to  a  zero  position,  but  will  leave  the  large  friction 
pointer,  which  it  was  driving,  at  the  point  it  had  reached  when  the 
solenoid  reset  the  driving  element. 

Immediately  after  the  dri\'ing  element  has  been  reset  to  its  zero 
position,  it  will  begin  to  revolve  as  before,  but  of  course  will  not  re- 
engage and  drive  the  friction  pointer  unless  the  revolutions  of  the 
disk  of  the  meter  for  this  interval  are  greater,  and  sufficient  to  cause 
the  driving  element  to  progress  farther  than  during  the  preceding 
interval.  If,  however,  the  speed  is  greater  and  carries  the  driving 
element  farther  than  during  the  preceding  interval,  it  will  pick  up 
the  friction  dial  hand  and  carry  it  to  a  position  farther  advanced 
than  where  it  was  left  at  the  end  of  the  previous  interval.     It  can. 


Contact-Making  Clock.  A  contac-t-making  docl 
1  iiiaxinttor  mi  iHrect  current,  and  when  greater  aeeui 
than  can  be  obtained 
One  style  is  shown  in 
which  the  contact  is  a 
of  a  cam  which  short-cir 
tact  {infers  shown  at  j 
the  circuit  of  the  maxi< 
solenoid.  The  contact  c> 
by  what  correspnnJs  t 
mechanism  energized  h 
spring,  and  so  does  not 
curacj-  of  the  clock. 

Printometer.     Open 
pie.    The    printometer 
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cord  obtained  for  an  interval  of  one  hour  in  Fig.  138,  in  which 
eft-hand  smaller  figures  indicate  time  and  the  riglit-hand  figures 
»pond  to  the  reading  of  the  watt-hour  meter  at  the  given  time. 
This  instrument  contains  a  set  of 
>meter-type  w  heels  which  are  ope- 
1  by  an  electrical  contact  comnni- 
r  placed  on  a  spindle  of  the  register  . 
ifatt -hour  meter.  They  are  moved 
ard  at  a  rate  which  is  exactly 
1  to  tlie  rate  ()f  flow  of  power  ' 
ugh  the  meter,  and  will,  therefore, 
iny  instant  give  an  indication 
h  is  equivalent  to  the  reading  of 
dial.    Through  the  agency  of  a  courif.r,n/r(.™(ioK<ri™ 

er  platen  and  copying  ribbon,  tins 

tog  is  printe<l  on  a  paper  tape.     When  this  rubber  platen  is 
ited  by  an  electric  solenoid,  the  circuit  of  which  is  closed  at 
larly  occurring  intervals  by  means   of  a  contact- 
mg   clock,  there  is  obtained  a  paper  tape  which 
Minted  upon  it  a  reading  equivalent  to  the  reading 
»  watt-hour  meter  at  each  interval. 
Time  of    Taking  lieailiiigs.     The  time   at   which 
nrious  readings  are  taken  is  obtained  by  an  hour      ,3173 
J,  containing  numbers  from  1  to  24,  which  is  oon- 
)d  to  the  rubber  platen  through  a  star  and   pin 
1  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  possible,  by  changing  the 
ion  of  tlie  pins,  to  advance  the  hour  wheel  one  num-       a  1  8  9 
lor  each  print  of  the  platen,  or  to  advance  one 
her  every  second,  third,  fourth,  sixth,  and  twelfth 
these  corresponding  to  intervals  of  1   hour,  liO 
20  minuten,  I'l  minutes,  10  minutes,  and  5  mlii- 

lecuraci/.  The  accuracy  of  the  printometer  will 
1  in  the  first  instance  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
lur  meter  with  which  it  is  connected;  and, 
ly,  on  the  exactness  of  the  time  interval  as  deter- 
by  the  contact-making  clock  and  printing  mechan- 
ha  watt-hour  meters  can  be  maintained  in  very  . 
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accurate  ail  just  incut  auii  tlic  longer  time  intervals  tan  l- 
witli  lU'KliKnilf  error, this  (k-vict-  will  lifttTiniiir  iiittHLiI 
(Icnijiuds  with  great  n^furacy.  I'rintdintti-rs,  tlioufzh  rnv. 
>]vii  fur  pcuiTiil  use,  liotli  in  first  cost  and  maint».iiar.i  ■■. 
([iiiti!  estnisivdy  aiioi)tc(i  in  eoniu-ctidn  with  th<'  s:i1im:' 
larj,'c  t-Dusumers  and  !ils)»  f(ir  the  siik-  f>f  junvcr  on  cii}.'.:. 
>tiiniliiti'  that  tin-  ((iiisuiiuT  uliall  not  opcnttc  his  uu--' 
i-iTtaiii  hours  at  tlie  time  of  the  iuii\ininni  station  L'ail. 

Oraphomcter.  Oiirrutinri  Prinn'ji!,-.  Tlu'  f;raphi.iii' 
instrument  f<ir  use  with  watt-hour  inet<'r>,  antl  pn.\i<!.- 
nuoril  showinj:  tlit-  avmiL' 
liuriug  ev<Ty  int^■r^■aI  of  il 
in  aiiilition  sIhiws  tli*'  tinn' 
thedayc.f  tlu'wtH-k  when.:!. 
of  ener).'y  is  .Ii-Ii\cre(l. 

The  instninifiit  wiili 
inovifl  is  .slirtwn  in  Vic. 
which  a!.-(>  *an  ]tv.  sem  tli' 
ree»)r(i  ohtiiineil.  At  l!ie  ri; 
chart  can  Ix-  sct-n  a  styln-n.' 
a  carriai.'c.  This  st\  Ins  is  i 
ward  hy  tht-  action  of  a  :-i.l 
circuit  of  whi.h  is  <-l..-c.|  h\ 
contacts  npplif<l  to  ilie 
meter  rcfristi-r,  the  -.aim-  a 
]>rintometer  ami,  con-e(|nciii 
vaiices  ut  11  rate  wlilch  i 
equivalent  to  the  rate  of  tl<>" 
:i..u:.-.\riT  thrimgh  the  wntt-lionr  nn-i 
stylus  traces  n  line  on  a 
art,  ilie  lenirtli  of  whieh  ineasur<-.l  will 
-li  instrument,  will  yive  the  avera^reWeiua 
a  kilowatts.  The  steel  stylus  whlh-  a.lvai 
eally  is  ill  cuinact  witlitlie  treated  paper  c'liart  which  i>tici 
irwani  hiirizonlally  at  a  definite  speeil,  hy  means  of  a  lii 
o(  k  contained  within  the  }:rai)hometer.  Tlie  st\  his  will. 
intinue  1o  hi;  driven  upwani  for  each  operati<in  of  the 
laking  ilevicu  on  t lit:  watt-hour  meter  register,  the  lieight* 


treated  pap' 
fnrni>li,-d  wi 
inler\al  dire' 
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flrawn  representing  kilowatt  hours;  ancltlie  paper  will  move  forward 
j^adily  at  right  angles  thereto,  the  base  line  of  this  portion  of  the 
^diart  representing  the  time. 

^        At  the  end  of  the  interval  for  which  the  demand  is  to  be  taken, 

,»y  30  minutes,  the  carriage  on  which  is  mounted  the  stylus  is 

^released  and,  returning  to  the  bottom,  carries  the  stylus  to  the  zero 

.position,  when  the  same  series  of  operations  will  begin  for  the  next 

jiterval.    The  highest  point  reached  on  the  chart  by  the  stylus 

iuring  the  month  will,  therefore,  be  the  maximum  demand  for  the 

,  month  and  may  be  read  directly  in  kilowatts.    One  advantage  in 

this  "setting  back*'  is  that  a  positive  record  is  shown  as  regards 

perfect  operation  of  the  device.     If  for  any  reason  the  instrument 

should  fail  to  set  back  properly,  this  will  be  plainly  shown  on  the 

"chart  by  the  double  time  interval  covered  by  the  nearly  vertical 

line.    The  chart  is  advanced  at  the  rate  of  one-quarter  inch  per 

hour  so  that  a  record  for  one  week  would  be  about  three  and  one- 

^jhalf  feet  long,  this  enabling  a  ready  inspection  of  a  record  covering 

'fconsiderable  time. 

'  Record  Sheet.  The  record  of  the  graphometer  is  different  from 
That  of  other  forms  of  graphic  recording  instruments  which  have  been 
described,  in  that  they  give  instantaneous  values  of  the  power  in  the 
Ifcircuit  while  the  graphometer  record  gives  the  interval  demands  or 
Ithe  kilowatt  hours  registered  by  the  watt-hour  meter  during  each 
Kiine  interval. 

For  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  demand  of  a  consumer,  an 

linary  circuit  breaker  may  be  installed  which  is  set  to  throw  out, 

the  current  exceeds  the  demand  contracted  for.     Such  an  arrange- 

lent  is  sometimes  used  in  case  of  contracts  for  throw-over  or  break- 

>wn  service  for  a  private  plant. 

Excess  Demand  Indicator,  or  Interrupter.    An  excess  demand 

idicator,  or  interrupter,  is  sometimes  used  for  small  installations  in 

ice  of  a  watt-hour. meter.    This  device  will  cause  the  lights  to 

jicker  if  the  demand  exceeds  the  amount  contracted  for,  but  will 

nt  permanently  interrupt  the  service;  and  the  flickering  will  cease 

irhen  the  load  is  reduced  below  the  demand  for  w^hich  the  device  is 

This  device  is  used  in  connection  with  a  flat  rate  for  lighting 
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Excess  Demand  Watt=Hour  Meter.     TW 

hour  uu'tor  is  anarranfiCcniont  of  a  watt-h(»ur  i 
integrate  entTgy  at  a  rate  eciual  to  the  diUVn 
used  and  a  predetermined  load,  l)ut  will  not  ini 
used  is  greater  tlian  the  pretlettTinint^d  load. 
plishing  this  result  on  alternating  circuits  is 
transl'ornier  so  that  a  low-voltage  current  equ 
])redeterniined  load  at  the  voltag:e  of  the  c 
through  the  meter  in  a  n^versc  ch"ri»ction,  a  rj 
on  the  meter  shaft  so  that  it  can  n<»t  run  bac 
that  the  meter  will  not  register  until  the  cun 
hackward  eurrent  from  the  current  transfori; 
register  the  dillVrenee  of  the  two  currents,  w 
greater. 

T>vo=Rate  \Vatt=Hour  Meter.  .V  watt -I 
e(iuipj)ed  with  two  regi>ter  trains  and  ilials 
mechanism  operated  hy  a  time  switch,  one  re-^i 
during  certain  h(»urs  of  the  day  and  the  other  f 
time,  so  that  diH'erent  rates  of  charge  may  he  .-i 
used  during  the  time  of  nuixinuun  station  Inji 
other  times  <luring  the  day.  Other  two-rate  ni 
an  ad(Iitio!ial  resistance  which  can  he  connect c 
circuit  hy  a  time  switch,  and  cause  the  meter  tt>  i 
perccntagt^  ()f  the  energy.  This  im'ter  records  i 
hut  automatically  reduces  the  rate  of  ciiar^e  1 
portion  of  the  energy  during  certain  hours  <if 
watt-hour  nu-ters,  though  having  some  advanta^ 
have  not  been  very  extensively  used. 
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iturally  make  no  diflference  what  interval  was  used.  It  may  be 
ated  in  general,  however,  that  the  shorter  the  time  interval  used, 
le  greater  will  be  the  interval  demand.  The  proper  time  interval 
r  general  commercial  service  has  been  much  discussed  but  the 
aneral  opinion  seems  to  be  that  it  should  be  from  15  to  30  minutes. 
0>T  very  large  loads,  such  as  power  for  surface  or  elevated  railways, 
«  interval  may  be  extended  to  one  hour  and  for  special  classes  of 
rvice,  such'  as  hoisting  machinery,  an  interval  of  five  minutes  or 
ren  less  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  a  demand  at  all  pro- 
ntional  to  the  capacity  required  for  the  installation. 

The  different  values  of  maximum  demand  which  are  obtained 
om  the  use  of  longer  or  shorter  intervals  can  be  compensated  for  by 
difference  in  rates,  so  that  in  comparing  differential  rates  it  is 
scessary  to  know  if  they  are  based  on  the  same  demand  interval, 
jence,  comparisons  of  rates  are  naturally  greatly  facilitated  by 
aiformity  in  this  respect. 

The  importance  of  the  measurement  of  demand  is  being  recog- 
bed  more  and  more  each  year  and  the  economic  necessity  of  it  is 
[Derally  appreciated.  Some  companies  are  even  advocating  selling 
ipctricity  entirely  on  this  basis  and  the  system  is  now  almost 
fdversal  in  connection  with  large  business.  The  near  future  will 
>bably  see  not  only  great  improvements  in  the  instruments  for 

luring  maximum  demand,  but  also  a  considerable  extension  of 

use  of  such  devices. 
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REVIEW  QUESTI 


RKVIKW    QUKSTION'S 

ON    TITlt    ST7BJEJOT    O  K 

ELiKMK:N^TS    OF    ELECTRICITY 
AND    MAQNETISM 


1.  Explain,  from  the  standpoint  of  induced  magnetization, 
the  process  by  which  a  magnet  attracts  a  piece  of  soft  iron. 

2.  What  are  the  differences  in  the  magnetic  behavior  of  soft 
iron  and  hard  steel? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  a  magnetic  line  of  force? 

4.  What  reasons  have  we  for  thinking  that  magnetization 
is  a  molecular  phenomenon? 

5.  State  how  you  would  test  the  sign  of  an  unknown  charge 
of  electricity  by  means  of  the  gold-leaf  electroscope. 

6.  Describe  the  process  of  charging  an  electroscope  by  induc- 
tion. 

7.  In  charging  an  electroscope  by  induction,  why  must  the 
finger  l)e  removed  before  the  removal  of  the  charged  body? 

8.  If  you  hold  a  brass  ro<l  in  your  hand  and  rub  it  with  silk, 
tlie  rod  will  show  no  sign  of  electrification;  but  if  you  hold  the  brass 
rod  with  a  piece  of  sheet  rubber  and  then  rub  it  with  silk,  you  will 
find  it  electrified.     Explain. 

9.  Why  is  a  pith  ball  attracted  to  an  electrified  rod  and  then 
repelled  from  it? 

10.  What  differences  can  you  mention  between  magnetism 

and  electricity? 

11.  Explain  the  principle  of  the  condenser. 

12.  Explain  the  principle  of  the  lightning  rod. 

13.  WTiy  is  the  capacity  of  a  conductor  greater  when  another 
conductor  connected  to  the  earth  is  near  it  than  when  it  stands  alone? 
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14.  Wliy  (-.'iiitiot  fi  Lpvfleii  jar  hv  appivi-iiiMv  i- 
outer  cciiit  is  iiimiliited? 

1.'),  If  tlic  |)iit(.'iitiiil  (liit'crfnce  lietw«.fn  tlic  ti'rmi 
im  uiii-n  lircuir  is  xo  hv  iiifiisiirivl  I>_\-  nu-aiis  i)t'  flu  ii^- 
sistiuj:  ijf  .1  ii.il  iiritl  iiiitfiTn-t,  why  must  tlif  cnil  liav, 
resist)  irife? 

Ill,  IIiiw  niucli  ciirrciit  will  flow  lietwi-eri  twn 
P.  D.  istwov.ili-.  irduytiix'toiiiicft.'il  l>y  a  wliv  luivii. 
of  U-u  i.luiLsr 

17.  If  H  vuhKu'ior  pliiiitl  lUTiiss  the  tfrniinal- 
»Ie.-siriil  latii].  ^lu.ws  ii  1'.  D.  nf  110  v.-lts.  wliil,-  :.ii  ;, 
iieittii  ill  sitIi's  witii  tlii'  lamii  iiidii-atfs  a  <iinviLt  i 
wliiit  is  ili(-  rv>i>t!Utc-c  (if  tlif  iniimiicsct-iit  (ilainom:' 

15.  if  ;i  r.TtiLii,  n;nii.-||  <rll  Iiiis  an  iiitfriial  rf>i.-tai 
Ein.i  ;ni  K.  M.  F.  <.f  l.d.s  volts,  wliat  <-tirrei;t  will  it  s.-ii 
iiiiiiiicd  r  ivlidsf  !r:,i.-iainv  is  i(ci:ii':il)Jcy  Wljat  ciinvn 
throiifjli  ;i  t-i>|.|.<T  uirr  of  2  ol.rns  ivsi.^taiKt-:'  Tlirnu^ 
^^iivtT  wire  <if  KIC  "inns  irsi:- tun (■<■■' 

HI.  A  nanicii  (rii  iii.ru;at.-s  ;i  (vMain  fiirreiit  wli 
to  a  tialvanoTUflcr  of  m-jrliphic  rcsistaiu-i*.  Wlu-ri  a  pit 
<KTmaii-^i]vi-i'  win-  is  in-cncil  in  tlic  fii-c-uit.  it  is  finifi.l 
!t'iif;lii  iif  .'>  ft.  lij  ii'ilinr  llif  ciirroiit  to  uiic-lialf  its  f 
Finii  llic  ivHMiiti.r  of  tlu-  (cll  in  ..Inns.  X„.  -JH  (.ivrmn 
hny'nii:  n  M-:.i>iaii.-(-  of  MH1.12  olans  jut  ],(HM)  ft. 

L'll.  Wliy  is  a  Daniill  tril  l)i-tt(T  than  u  hitrhror 
tfli\ura|iluf  iiiirpoM-.-y 

lM.  Wliy  i>  ;<  I..Tlanclic  irll  l.ettor  tJian  a  Dai 
i-iiininj,',lo„r-l.rlN/ 

Jl".  If  till-  int.rrial  n-sislaiiw  iif  ii  Daniell  tvll  (jf 
type  is  1  olini-,  an.l  ils  K.  M.  V.  \.lis  volts,  how  nuidi 
m  .tIIs  ill  mtIi-,.  mt.iI  iln'oLiiili  a  tclcKrapIi  line  Iiavini: 
of  .'i-ii  n!ini-r  Wliai  .■urrrnt  will  oni-  siicli  ceM  semi 
sairu'  .innitr  Wiiat  turn-M  will  411  ci-lU  joinwi  in  i' 
tln-onj,  tl.r  -an.rriiv.:il? 

:.■:;.  \V!j;.i  .iinvni  will  tlic  H)  MU  in  paralk-I  .■sen<I 
aniTi..  li-f  v.lii.li  \n,~  a  n-i-tai.r.-  of  .1  .>lnn?  What  etii 
till'  I'l,,)!-,  i;i  -<■!■!.-■. 'I,.!  tliii.(i;;li  tlivsumi'iiminettry  \A 
wonlcl  a  .~in^'li'  rclt  .-i.'n.l  tiiroii},'li  ttiu  siiaie  aiiuaeter? 


REVIEW    QUESTIONS 


ON      TBB      ST7BJBOT      OW 


THE  ELECTRIC    CURRENT. 


1 

'  1.     (a)  Explain  wliat  is  meant  by  electromotive  force,  (h) 

'  What  is  its  unit  of  measurement,  and  by  what  value  is  it  repre- 

'  sented? 

*  2.     (a)     Wliat  is  neeessaiy  to  cause  an  electric  current  \o 

*  flofr?     (6)  What  is  meant  by  tiie    strength  of  a  current?     (<?) 

*  What  is  its  unit  of  measurement,  and  by  what  value  is  it  repre- 
sented ? 

\  3.     What  is  the  unit  of  resistance  and  by  what  value  is  it 

represented? 

4.  Upon  what  three  general  factors  does  resistance  depend  ? 

5.  What  length  of  copper  wire  2  millimetei-s  in  diameter 
will  have  tlie  same  resistance  as  12  yards,  1  millimeter  in  diameter? 

6.  State  Ohm's  law. 

7.  Two  wires,  wliose  resistances  are  respectively  28  and  24 
ohms,  are  placed  in  parallel  in  a  circuit  so  that  the  current  divides, 
part  passing  through  each.  What  resistance  is  offered  by  them  to 
the  current? 

8.  Fifty  Grove's  cells  (E.  M.  F.  =  1.8  volts)  are  in  series, 
and  united  by  a  wire  of  15  ohms  resistance.  If  the  internal  resist- 
ance of  each  cell  is  .3  ohm,  what  is  the  current  ? 

9.  (a)  What  is  the  unit  of  quantity  of  electricity?  (6) 
Define  tlie  ampere-hour. 

10.  What  is  the  power  in  watts  when  4000  joules  of  work 
sre  done  in  50  minutes  ? 

11.  How  many  horse-power  are  equivalent  to  88  kilowatts? 
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1?..  A  220-volt  circuit  supplies  a  cut 
What  is  the  power  in  kilowatts  ? 

19.  If  the  resistanoe  of  a  certain  wire  ] 
feet,  bow  many  feet  of  the  wire  will  be  req 
resistance  of  17.8  ohms? 

20.  What  is  the  reatatance  of  a  wire  ] 
,3  ioch  if  the  resistance  of  the  same  len^h  ol 
a  diameter  of  .04  inch  is  64.2  ohms  ? 

21.  Define  specific  resistance, 

22.  The  resistance  of  a  drcuit  b  l^'ol 
li  110.    What  is  the  current? 

23.  A  circuit  contains  a  Toltaio  cell  ge; 
motive  force  of  1  volt.  Its  electrodes  are  i 
wires  in  parallel  of  2,  8,  and  4  ohms  resistanci 
resistance  of  the  cell  is  r^  ohm.     What  is  the 

24.  Bight  nells  each  having  an  E.  M.  F. 
internal  resistance  of  .6  ohm  are  connected 


REVIEW    QUESTIONS 

O  17     T.H  B>     nUBJKCT     OF* 

UNDERWRITERS*  REQUIREMENTS 

PART  I 


1.  Explain  briefly  the  electrical  causes  of  fires. 

2.  State  in  general  terms  the  means  to  be  taken  in  every 
installation  to  guard  against  such  fires  being  started. 

3.  As  affecting  the  fire  hazard,  describe  the  essential  differ- 
ences between 

(a)  constant-current  systems  and  constant-potential  sys- 
tems; 

(b)  low-voltage  and  high-voltage  circuits. 

4.  What  is  the  National  Electrical  Code? 

5.  Into  what  main  subdivisions  are  its  rules  divided? 

6.  Describe  the  chief  desirable  characteristics  of  a  generating 
station  with  regard  to  the  fire  hazard. 

7.  In  judging  the  safety  of  an  installation  of  electric  motors, 
what  are  the  chief  items  to  be  considered? 

8.  Describe  a  motor-starting  rheostat. 

9.  What  is  an  autostarter? 

10.  What  is  the  object  of  a  continuous  duty  resistance? 

11.  What  are  transformers? 

12.  State  the  advantages  of  the  use  of  transformers  with  regard 
to  the  fire  hazard. 

13.  What  precautions  must  be  observed  in  installing  trans- 
formers? 

14.  Outline  the  standard  practice  for  outside  wiring.  • 

15.  What  is  electrolysis? 


REVIEW    QUESTIO^fS 


UNUKKWllITEKS*  RKQUIREMKiNTS 

PAHT  II 


Wliat  is  open-work  wiring? 

Whiit  is  the  essential  prineiple  of  conduit  work? 

WImt  are  the  advantages  and  disad\-antaees  of  coi 


1. 

2. 
3. 
work? 

4.  Oiithnc  the  ehlef  things  to  be  considered  in  eleci 
stalljitions  wlien  suliject  to  a  eoiitinual  dani])ness. 

5.  When  shouH  wooil  molding  never  be  used? 

G.     Wliitt  are  the  cliief  jjoints  to  be  observed  in  i\iring  a  i 

7.  Ih.w  should  the  fuotUglits  be  installed? 

8.  With  a  voltmeter  having  a  resistance  of  2-),fH10  ohi 
a  battery  of  20  volts,  It  was  found  that  the  \-oItmeter  read 
when  connected  m  siTies  with  the  battery  and  the  wiring  of  a 
What  was  the  insulation  resistance  of  the  wiring? 

!l.  W'lxy  lire  rubber-covered  wires  used  almost  cxclusi 
all  inside  wiring? 

10.  \Miiit  is  a  "slow-burning"  wire? 

1 1.  Describe  a.  "weatherproof"  wire. 

12.  Give  the  dimensions  of  a  cartridge  fuse  for  a  circuit 
volts,  20  aTii|ien.'s. 

111.  In  what  way  do  telephone  wires  in  a  liome  affect  1 
hai^iinl  and  wJuit  lire  prv( -ant ions  should  be  taken? 

1 1.    What  is  a  snap  switch  and  what  is  its  distinguishing  U 
15.     Dcscriiw;  a  characteristic  conduit  iu5taItation  for  an 
ment.  ' 


KifiSTIKW    QUESTIONS 


ON     THB     SUBjnOT     OIT 


ELKCTRICAL  MEASUREMENTS 


PART  I 


1.  What  is  a  unit  magnetic  pole? 

2.  What  is  the  value  for  the  electromotive  force  of  the 
Weston  cell  as  established  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards? 

3.  On  what  effects  does  the  practical  measurement  of  elec- 
tricity depend,  if  accomplished  by  means  of  instruments? 

•    4.     On  what   principles   does  the    Edison   chemical   meter 
work? 

5.  What  is  the  formula  for  the  heating  effect  of  an  electric 
current? 

6.  Describe  the  principles  of  action  of  galvanometers. 

7.  Describe  a  differential  galvanometer. 

8.  What  kind  of  galvanometers  are  called  ballistic? 

9.  Describe  the  Thomson  astatic  ammeter. 

10.  What  are  the  principles  of  action  in  an  electrometer? 

11.  Give  diagram  of  connection  of  Westinghouse  frequency 
indicator. 

12.  An  alternating-current  arc  lamp  is  consuming  6J  am- 
peres at  103  volts;  the  wattmeter  shows  a  power  consumption  of 
550  watts.     What  is  the  power  factor? 

13.  Give  diagram  of  the  Wheatstone  bridge. 

14.  What  is  a  megger? 

15.  Give  a  short  description  of  the  working  principles  of 
the  megger. 

IG.  Give  diagram  of  connection  of  Varley  loop  methods  of 
locating  grounds. 
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KKVIKW  QUK!S'X'10>-!S 


ELKCTKlCALi  MK^V«UHi;iIKXTW 
PART  II 


III 

I  •! 


1.     Dcfinr  kihv'all  hour. 

■2.  Givc!  (liiiKrain  of  connection  of  two  watt-hour  m< 
athrcr-wirf  circuit. 

.1.  Oivc  formula  for  the  power  in  one-ptmso  \viii.Iii 
tlircc-phasc  circuit. 

4.  Oivc  diagram  for  a  star-connected  thrce-nliasr 
circuit  with  three  watt-hoiir  iiH'tcrs, 

."),  For  what  reasons  arc  transformers  used  in  con 
with  watt-hour  meters? 

(i.  Give  the  oix'rating  principles  of  the  roinmutat 
wait-hour  meters. 

7.  What  are  the  advantages  of  tlie  mercury  wa 
meters? 

5.  State  the  i»rinciples  on  which  induction  w:itt-Iiour 
work. 

',1.  (iive  a  short  description  of  the  WestinghouM- 
OA"'  watt-hour  meter. 

1(1.  Whiit  is  the  cause  of  htimnn'ng  in  iiuliietioii  ineter- 
1 1 .  What  kind  of  tests  .should  be  ma<le  on  watt-hour  i 
V2.     What  are  tlic  principal  causes  of  inaccuracie.s  in  int 

10.  Ilefine  maximum  demanti;  load  factor;  diterKity  fmii 

11.  Explain  the  operating  principles  of  the  Wright  <l 
indicator. 

1").  Oescrilte  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  order  to  test  ci 
tator-lype  meters  on  the  consumers  premises. 


INDEX 
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